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The Czechoslovak Act of 9 October 1924 on workers’ insurance 
provides for insurance against sickness, invalidity, and old age. 
It applies to all persons who perform work or render services under an 
agreement for work, service, or apprenticeship, but it is not to come 
into force until the passing of a further Act for the insurance of persons 
working on their own account. The organisation consists of a Central 
Insurance Institution, working through a number of local institutions 
formed as far as possible by taking over, and when necessary amalga- 
mating, the existing sick funds. The employer and the insured 
each pay half the contribution ; and the state pays a subsidy to invalidity, 
old age, and widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The administrative 
bodies of all the insurance institutions are composed of representatives 
of the government, the employers, and the insured. In order to 


provide for adequate control of the local institutions, their officials 
are appointed by and are responsible to the Central Insurance Institu- 
tion. Disputes are dealt with by a system of arbitration courts and 
insurance courts, with final appeal to the Superior Insurance Court 
at Prague. The Act is expected to come into force in 1926. 


HE Workers’ Sickness, Invalidity, and Old Age Insurance 
Act? of 9 October 1924 was published in the Collection of 
Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic on 7 November 1924. 
The debates on the Bill in the Legislature had lasted nine months, 
after a special expert committee appointed by the government 
had spent nearly three years on the draft. 

There is one question which has usually played a part of the 
highest importance in discussions on other social insurance Acts, 
and has led to the greatest difficulties. This is the question whether 
the insurance should be extended to other sections of the population 
than wage-earners, and if so, whether it should be introduced by 
the same Act and covered by the same organisation. In Czecho- 
slovakia the question was settled in advance by the parties forming 
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the government, so that it did not come before the expert con:- 
mittee. It may be remembered that the social insurance Bills 
introduced in Austria before the war provided for compulsory 
invalidity and old age insurance both for wage-earners and for 
persons working on their own account. A social insurance institu. 
tion was to be set up, with new local branches, the district offices 
(Bezirksstellen), to deal with local business. Protests against. 
the political tendencies of the proposed structure were made by 
the workers during the parliamentary debates on these Bills. 
The representatives of labour drew attention to the fact that the 
age distribution of wage-earners and of persons working on their 
own account was quite different ; that the insurance claims of 
each group would differ, those of persons working on their own 
account being heavier on the insurance institution, and that there- 
fore, if the average insurance premium were the same for the two 
groups, the wage-earners would be placed at a disadvantage. 
Finally it was argued that the assimilation of wage-earners with 
persons working on their own account in a single insurance organi- 
sation would mean a departure from the natural basis of organisa- 
tion of workers’ insurance — the sick funds —- and that new special 
bodies would have to be sought which would in turn involve an 
unreasonable degree of expenditure. 

Before the war all these questions were discussed from political 
points of view, and since labour was politically in a comparatively 
weak position, they were solved to its disadvantage. Even after 
the war they remained political in character, but the political 
position of the workers was fundamentally altered during and after 
the war. This phenomenon was more clearly evident in the new 
states created after the war, for they could not have been set 
up without the active co-operation of the workers, and they needed 
this co-operation still more for their consolidation and prosperous 
development. The natural result was the reinforcement of the 
political power of the workers. When the problem of social insur- 
ance became acute in the Czechoslovak Republic, it was the 
representatives of labour who were called upon to draft a scheme 
for its solution. It is therefore easy to understand that they 
would use their political position to settle the question of principle 
in such a way that labour would at least not suffer politically or 
materially, even though they could not and would not draw direct 
advantage from their position. 

The government, which was very much under the influence of 
its Socialist elements, consequently decided to introduce social 
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insurance in two parts, the first being the insurance of wage-earners, 
the second the insurance of persons working on their own account. 
The representative of labour assumed an obligation to secure the 
insurance of the latter group by including in the Workers’ Insurance 
Act a provision postponing its operation until the introduction 
of an Act for the insurance of persons working on their own account. 
Thus, even before the expert committee began its work, it was 
decided that the first Bill to be drafted by it should deal with 
workers’ insurance. 

In passing itmay be noted that in the discussions on the insurance 
of persons working on their own account, the first question that 
arose was whether the insurance should cover both old age and 
invalidity. It had to be admitted that for these persons invalidity 
was of less importance than it was for wage-earners, since their 
occupation — and consequently their earning capacity — was 
not always dependent on the possibility of utilising their labour 
power to the full, as in the case of wage-earners. Moreover, it is 
not so easy to establish the existence of invalidity among persons 
working on their own account as among wage-earners. Finally, 
the expenditure involved is fairly heavy. If, however, it is im- 
possible to count on the payment of the insurance premiums by 
persons working on their own account, the insurance loses its 
compulsory features, turning into voluntary insurance with average 
premiums, and suffering fromall the disadvantages of such insurance 
both to the insured as a whole and to the carriers of insurance. 
Alternatively, as in most cases the collection of the premiums 
by legal authority can hardly come into consideration, it may be 
well to examine the question whether certain corporate bodies, 
such as guilds, should not be required to guarantee the payment 
of insurance premiums which cannot otherwise be collected, or 
whether the losses could not be covered by supplements to the taxes 
on earned income and on land. All these difficulties press for the 
simplest possible solution, namely, that theinsurance should be limited 
to the attainment of a certain age and to cases of total invalidity. 
This would not wholly remove the technical difficulties of administra- 
tion, but it would make it easier to overcome them, as they would not 
have such far-reaching results as in ordinary invalidity insurance. 

These questions have merely been touched on to draw attention 
to the problems to be dealt with in the second part of the insurance 
system. In framing the first part of the system — a work now 
concluded — these difficulties have been avoided, since the ques- 
tion has been one simply of insurance of wage-earners. 
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ORGANISATION OF INSURANCE 


This circumstance made it easier to settle questions of organisa- 
tion, the importance of which is generally recognised. Since 
invalidity and old age insurance covers almost the same persons 
as the existing system of sickness insurance, nothing was more 
natural than to use the organisation of sickness.insurance as a basis 
for the whole structure of invalidity and old age insurance as well. 
As far back as 1919 systematic preliminary work was begun with 
this end in view. The Act of 15 May 1919 extended sickness 
insurance to all persons performing work or rendering services in 
accordance with a contract of employment. These were the 
persons whom it was desired that invalidity and old age insurance 
should cover. In the Czechoslovak Republic there was no question 
whether agricultural workers and domestic servants should be 
insured against invalidity and old age, for this had already been 
settled in the affirmative in 1919. 

An existing structure was also available. The Republic took 
over 1,992 of the Austrian sick funds, most of them very small 
and quite unable even to cope with their obligations as sickness 
insurance funds. Even less could they be counted on to take over 
the burden of the local business of invalidity and old age insurance. 
if the organisation of this insurance were to be combined with that 
of sickness insurance. Legislation was adopted which reduced 
the number of these sick funds to not quite 500, so creating institu- 
tions which were powerful enough to serve as carriers for the whole 
insurance system, and were therefore unhesitatingly approved for 
this purpose. Consequently there was no need in the Czechoslovak 
Act to seek for new forms of organisation, which led to such diffi- 
culties and expense elsewhere. In spite of the fact that four- 
fifths of the bodies administering the funds represented the insured, 
the workers, whose political influence in municipal and state 
administration had proved most satisfactory, were able to dispel 
the fear of their influence in social insurance, a fear which in Ger- 
many had led to the complete separation of invalidity and old age 
insurance from sickness insurance, in spite of the close relation 
between them, to the detriment of social insurance as a whole. 

As a result of the organic connection between the two branches 
of insurance, the sick funds both can and do undertake all the local 
business and transactions between the parties; they thus become 
organs of. the Central Insurance Institution and subject to its 
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control. The functions of the Central Institution further include 
the granting of pensions and the financial management of insurance. 
This is the only possible way of combining more than 2% million 
insured persons in a single institution. 

Hesitating attempts were made to set up several institutions. 
Not only were these attempts unsuccessful, but they were not 
even seriously supported. For instance, there was the proposal 
that insurance should be organised in distinct racial institutions ; but 
this could be taken only as an emphatic statement of a principle, 
when it is realised how mixed racially many districts are, in which 
a racial classification would not have been possible. 

Technically, a territorial structure for the organisation of 
invalidity and old age insurance would have been possible, so 
linking up with the three existing accident insurance institutions. 
The economic and social structure of Bohemia, however, differs 
in such important respects from that of Slovakia — in Bohemia 
one-third of the population is engaged in agriculture, in Slovakia 
two-thirds — that the burden would have been unequally 
divided between the separate institutions, and it would have been 
necessary to create a special clearing office or similar organisation 
to equalise matters. For these reasons, no expression was given 
to the demand for territorial institutions during the parliamentary 
debates. 


Scope OF THE ACT 


Branches of Insurance 


On the other hand, the discussion as to which branches of 
insurance should be included in the Act was very lively. It was 
clear from the beginning that the Act should cover sickness, in- 
validity,and old age insurance. In the statement of principles drawn 
up by the Ministry for Social Affairs for the guidance of the expert 
committee it was also assumed that accident insurance would form 
part of the Act, as it did in the pre-war Austrian Bills. Employers 
put forward a similar demand, for they hoped that theamalgamation 
of all branches of insurance would reduce the cost of administration. 
Insurance experts among the workers also entered the lists in 
support of the idea. 

The expert committee, whose members had helped to draft 
the statement of principles just referred to, did in fact try to satisfy 
this demand. The first part of the original Bill was based on the 
principle, but the plan was soon found impracticable. The Austrian 
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pre-war Bills, although including accident insurance, had not 
connected it organically with the other branches of insurance, but 
had planned a completely independent institution for it, just as 
they had done for sickness insurance. The committee, on the 
other hand, wished to make sickness insurance the organic basis 
of the whole system of social insurance. This was incompatible 
_with the nature of accident insurance. 

In fact, sickness, invalidity, and old age insurance all insure 
against the risks of ordinary life. In normal conditions they are 
unrelated to the place where the insured person works ; the even- 
tualities insured against are covered irrespective of whether they 
are connected with the undertaking. For this reason these branches 
of insurance can be built up on a system of average premiums. 
The position is different with workers’ accident insurance, which 
arose out of the risk of accident connected with and springing from 
the undertaking. It covers only industrial risks (the extension 
of the insurance to risks on the way to and from work may be left 
out of account for the present purpose). The cost cannot therefore 
be the same for each undertaking, but a more dangerous undertaking 
must pay a higher premium than a less dangerous one. This 
requires special technical knowledge, which has been accumulated 
by the central instutitions from thirty years’ experience — knowledge 
which is not and need not be available in the sick funds. If 
only for this reason, it is necessary for the accident institution 
to be in direct touch with the undertaking in order to classify it 
in the right risk class. If the sick fund is left out in this most 
important matter, there could be no advantage in requiring it to 
deal with the rest of accident business. Further, it is unnecessary 
for an accident insurance institution to know all the insured, since 
in the event of an accident it deals with only a very small proportion 
of their number. It therefore needs no individual notification of 
joining or leaving the scheme, nor payment of individual contribu- 
tions. A single payment for the whole undertaking is sufficient. 
This need only be made twice or four times a year: payment of 
premiums at more frequent intervals would be an unnecessary 
burden on both the employer and the insurance institution. If 
the sick funds were required to perform these duties, they could not 
work so mechanically as they both can and must in dealing with 
the local business of invalidity and old age insurance, but would 
have to make special arrangements. This, instead of simplifying 
and cheapening administration, would tend to cause delay and 
extra expense (the question whether the sick funds could not be 
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required to co-operate in investigating accidents, and in the treat- 
ment and supervision of the undertakings and of persons in receipt 
of pensions, has nothing to do with the main question at present 
under consideration). 

For these reasons accident insurance was not included in the 
Act. But the Budget Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
thinking that the amalgamation of the various branches of insurance 
would reduce the costs of admmistration, adopted a Bill for the 
amalgamation of accident withotherinsurance. It would be possible 
to satisfy this demand in the reverse direction, by retaining accident 
insurance as such, but placing its administration in the hands of the 
Central Insurance Institution. At the time of writing (the beginning 
of December 1924) this proposal is under discussion. It must be 
admitted that even it meets with objections which cannot be 
passed by without further notice. If carried out, the Central 
Insurance Institution would be so large and cumbrous a body that 
it could be managed only under the greatest difficulties. If the 
separate official bodies to be incorporated in the three accident 
institutions were all jumbled up together, they would lose their 
good qualities. This difficult question therefore remains unsettled. 

When the Act was under discussion, it was also proposed that 
the insurance should cover unemployment and maternity as well, 
but the proposal was rejected. Apart from the impossibility of 
at once answering in the affirmative the question whether, under 
existing unprepared economic conditions, insurance is the right 
way of covering the risk of unemployment, the inclusion of unem- 
ployment insurance in the Act could not be accepted, because 
unemployment does not represent a risk of ordinary life, but one 
dependent on conditions not perhaps in an undertaking but at 
any rate in a particular branch of production. Maternity insurance, 
on the other hand, would cover sections of the population not 
included among the persons insured against sickness. This would 
neutralise the administrative advantages of the Act, which lie 
precisely in the fact that the sections of the population insured 
coincide for all branches of insurance. 


Persons Liable to Insurance 


In principle, the Czechoslovak Insurance Act covers all persons 
who perform work or render services in the Czechoslovak Republic 
under an agreement for work, service, or apprenticeship, and not 
by way of subsidiary or occasional employment. 
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Exceptions to the principle, however, are allowed, for the Act 
excludes from insurance groups for whom other provision is made. 
The most important of these groups is that of public employees, 
provided that they have rights in case of invalidity or old age at 
least equivalent to those granted under the Act. Although it 
had been proposed that this exception should be dropped and 
public employees included in the general system of insurance, the 
proposal was rejected on the grounds that there was no material 
necessity for formal insurance of benefits to be paid by an employer 
who, at least in theory, was everlasting, and that it would simply | 
mean useless work and administrative outlay for both this employer 
and the insurance institutions. 

Another group excluded from the general system is that of 
miners. They were the first category of workers for whom legis- 
lation on invalidity and old age insurance was enacted ; but this 
insurance was of little value, for the miners’ benefit societies were 
always inactive and unable to fulfil their statutory obligations. 
In 1922, however, they were re-organised by a special Act which 
combined them in one central society for invalidity, old age, widows’, 
and orphans’ insurance. Before the Act was passed, the represen- 
tatives of labour urged the miners to give up their separate insurance 
organisations, but in vain. The miners, supported by the govern- 
ment, insisted on having their own separate insurance system, first, 
because it guarantees them an invalidity pension in cases of occu- 
pational disablement, while the general system can deal only 
with industrial disablement in general ; further, because in certain 
cases miners’ old age pensions are payable at the age of 55, while 
under the general insurance system pensions are not paid until 65 ; 
and finally, because for historical reasons the benefits of widows’ 
insurance are greater under the miners’ than under the general 
system. The miners, it is true, declared their readiness to enter 
the general system with the whole of their own, or to be incorporated 
in it, but the declaration was of no practical importance, since 
such a solution would merely increase the difficulties of administra- 
tion. 

If the miners were able to maintain their separate insurance 
system, it was obvious that private employees would refuse to 
allow their existing pensions insurance to be incorporated in the 
general system. In Germany, too, the attempt to unify invalidity 
insurance broke down before the opposition of the salaried employee, 
who wished to maintain their separate system. The result was 
the same in Czechoslovakia. Since the special pensions insurance 
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system of salaried employees is to remain, the question is being 
considered whether some connection cannot be established between 
it and the sickness insurance of this group, of the same kind as 
exists between the invalidity and old age insurance of the workers 
and their sickness insurance. In this way the wish of salaried 
employees for the vertical organisation of their social insurance 
would be fulfilled. 


BENEFITS 


Unlike sickness insurance, the Czechoslovak invalidity and 
old age insurance is not automatic, but depends on notification 
to the competent sick fund. This provision clearly serves to 
protect the Insurance Institution. Local insurance business 
being in the hands of the sick funds, which are near enough to the 
parties to check whether the employer notifies the insured correctly, 
the risk of failure to notify is not so great as in an organisation in 
which the insured negotiate directly with a central insurance 
institution and cannot therefore be adequately supervised by it. 

On the other hand, it is not impossible that the principle of 
automatic insurance may at some future date be applied to 
invalidity insurance, if the experience of the next few years is not 
against this. 

The benefits of invalidity and old age insurance are payable 
when the conditions for the receipt of the benefit in question are 
fulfilled and after the completion of the waiting period. The Bill 
proposed that this period should be 200 contribution weeks, but 
the economies effected in course of negotiations made it possible 
to reduce the figure to 150 weeks. Assuming that on an average a 
worker is employed 42 weeks in the year, the —s period is 
nearly four years. 

Under the Act, the definition of the contribution ooh covers 
not only weeks in which insurance contributions are paid, but also 
weeks in which the worker was notified for insurance, although no 
contribution was paid. It will chiefly be the business of the sick 
funds to make effective contribution weeks of the whole period by 
collecting the contributions. 

The event insured against by invalidity insurance is disablement, 
which is defined as follows : 
n shall be deemed to be disabled within the meaning of this 


Act y eny as a result of sickness or other bodily or mental infirmity not 
incurred intentionally, he is incapable of earning, in employment suited 
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to his strength, ability, training and previous occupation, even one-third 
of the sum usually earned by a physically and a employee 
tha with tooling the comme istrict. 


The report of the Committee expressly stated that this definition 
of invalidity was intended to express the concept derived from the 
experience of German invalidity insurance. 

An old age pension becomes payable when an insured person 
reach the age of 65, provided that the person is not engaged in 
any work or service entailing liability to insurance under the present 
Act or the Acts on the insurance of miners or salaried employees -; 
i.e. their earnings must be less than one-third of the ordinary wage. 

According to the German statistics for the years 1916 to 1920, 
the distribution by age of persons entitled to old age pensions who 
put forward a claim was as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF CLAIMANTS FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS 
IN GERMANY, PER THOUSAND INSURED, 1916-1920 


Age 1916 1917 1918 1910 1920 
65 176 329 560 578 611 
66 220 226 245 268 244 
67 196 133 63 51 50 
68 138 114 41 33 30 
69 110 79 34 24 22 
70-74 159 117 54 43 40 
75 1 2 3 3 3 
Total 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


It is probable that the number of persons who claim an old 
age pension immediately on attaining the age of 65 years will 
increase still more in Germany and be higher in Czechoslovakia. 
But the number of persons who continue to work, especially in 
agriculture, will not be small, and if they could draw an old age 
pension in addition to their wages they might depress the wages 
of other workers. 

A widow’s pension is payable only toa disabled widow. When 
the Act was under discussion there was a general wish that the 
pension should be payable also to a widow with at least two children 
for whom no other provision was made, irrespective of whether 
she was disabled or not. To put this into effect, however, would 
have increased the cost so much that for the present such an exten- 
sion of widows’ insurance could not be considered. — 
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An orphan’s pension is payable until the orphan reaches the 
age of 17 years. The choice of this age, which differs from that 
fixed in other similar Acts (under accident insurance, an orphan’s 
pension is payable up to the 15th year ; under pension insurance 
up to the 18th year), was based on the argument that attendance 
at-school is compulsory until the age of 14 years and that the subse- 
quent period of apprenticeship or training usually lasts three years, 
so that it may be assumed that the orphan will be a trained worker 


| by the age of 17. ; 
The following estimates show the increase in the probable num- 
ber of persons in receipt of pensions : 
ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF PENSIONS 
AT SPECIFIED PERIODS 
Number of years Number of persons in receipt of 
n 
has been in Invalidity Old ago Widows’ ond 

operation pensions pensions pensions | 

4 7,637 — 3,620 11,251 

5 22,622 3,187 9,204 35,013 

6 37,365 10,122 17,010 64,497 

7 51,729 18,028 36,881 106,638 

8 65,342 26,616 68,683 160,641 

9 78,362 35,631 89,519 203,512 

10 90,863 44,789 106,934 242,586 

15 146,400 84,608 180,949 411,957 

20 193,511 108,277 241,581 543,369 

25 240,642 118,539 300,802 659,983 

50 572,790 275,293 715,988 1,564,071 

80 629,349 351,340 786,686 1,767,375 


The invalidity and old age pensions are equal in amount. 

A widow’s pension is half the old age pension ; an orphan’s pension 
for a half-orphan is one-fifth, and that for a full orphan two-fifths, 
of the old age pension, which must not be exceeded by the orphans’ 
pensions combined. In addition to the invalidity or old age 
’ pension, a bonus of 10 per cent. of the pension is allowed for each 
child under 17 years of age who is maintained by the pensioner. 
The expert committee considered the question of making the 
invalidity pension uniform, but rejected the idea. It is necessary 
to obviate the risk of the insured person losing all interest in further 
insurance and payment of contributions on the completion of the 
waiting period, a result which might follow if he were to receive 
the same amount after four years’ payment of contributions as after 
twice as long a period of insurance and the regular payment of 
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contributions during the whole of the time. The insured person’s 
interest in keeping his insurance in order can be aroused and main- 
tained only if his claim increases with every contribution paid. It 
was therefore necessary to adapt the pension to the premiums paid. 
If however this idea had been consistently followed out in the 
Act, a worker who was insured only shortly before the event 
entitling to a pension took place and at the same time wasin a low 
wage category — a subject to be discussed later — would receive so 
low a pension that it would defeat the object of the Act, namely, to 
save the insured person from starvation if the event against which 
he is insured takes place. It was therefore necessary to graduate 
the pension by the amount of contributions paid, but at the same 
time to guarantee a certain minimum. This was effected in the 
Act by dividing the pension into two parts, a basic pension of 
500 Czech crowns a year and an additional annual sum equal to 
one-fifth of the contributions paid for the insured person. The 
estimated expenditure on pensions calculated in this way is as 
follows : 
ESTIMATED TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENDITURE ON PENSIONS AT 


_ SPECIFIED PERIODS 
(In thousands of Czech crowns) 


5,376 721 6,097 
16,740 1,949 21,047 
28,995 3,802 40,652 
42,004 7,781 64,424 
55,410 14,179 92,159 
69,272 19,199 119,969 
83,594 24,004 148,804 

161,040 50,158 304,267 
247,694 77,929 464,218 
351,337 110,671 635,075 
1,237,226 389,728 2,221,587 
1,409,742 444,068 2,640,812 


THE State 


To some extent the basic pension naturally evens up the in- 
equalities in pensions, and this object is further achieved by the 
state subsidy. This might have been calculated either as a contri- 


Number of : 
hich, the Invalidity Old age 
: / “a has pensions pensions and children’s Total 
been in bonuses 
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bution to each individual insurance premium, or as a contribution 
to the pension. In the former case, the contribution would have 
to be at a uniform rate in order to compensate for the inequalities 
based on wages. This would involve preferential treatment for 
insured workers already in a better economic position who are 
seldom or never unemployed and therefore pay more contributions 
than less fortunate workers; consequently the social function 
of the state would not find expression. 

The other alternative was therefore adopted, namely, that of 
paying a state subsidy to current pensions, a system which is 
both fairer economically and also less costly to the state. The 
subsidy is 500 crowns a year for old age and invalidity pensions, 
and 250 crowns for widows’ pensions ; for orphans’ pensions it is 
100 and 200 crowns for half-orphans and full orphans respectively, 
with a maximum for one family of 500 crowns a year. The state 
subsidy is not paid to a pensioner whose income, exclusive of 
pensions under the Acts on social insurance, exceeds the amount 
exempt from income tax. An dlien is not entitled to the state 
subsidy unless old age and invalidity insurance is in operation 
in his country of origin and a state subsidy is paid there to the 
pensions of nationals of the Czechoslovak Republic. This provision 
may be modified by international treaties. 

It is estimated that the cost to the state of the subsidy will be 
4,254,000 crowns in the fifth year after the Act comes into operation, 
79,990,000 crowns in the tenth year, 136,856,000 crowns in the 
fifteenth year, and 179,404,000 crowns in the twentieth year. 
Subsequently the state subsidy is expected to exceed half a milliard 
crowns @ year. 

Another provision of the Act involving additional expenditure 
for the state is that the state will pay insurance contributions at 
the rate of the lowest wage class for persons rendering their stat- 
utory military service who were previously liable to insurance or 
become liable not more than six months after returning from mili- 
tary service. It is estimated that this expenditure will amount 
to 16,095,000 kronen a year. The importance of this provision is 
that the waiting period will not be interrupted by the period of 
military service. 

CURATIVE TREATMENT 
The Act enables the Central Insurance Institution to exercise 


considerable influence on curative treatment. It is empowered 
not only itself to take over the treatment of any sick insured per- 
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son, but also to supervise the sick funds, which are specifically 
responsible for providing medical attendance and other treatment. 
The Institution will have a direct interest in the cure of the sick 
as a means of preventing premature invalidity, and it is therefore 
hoped that it will make extensive use of its influence and endeavour 
by active administrative and financial help to assist the smaller 
sick funds as well, so as to lessen the present gulf in the matter of 
curative treatment between large and small funds. 


FINANCE 


The sums needed to cover the cost of benefits and of adminis- 
tration are raised by insurance contributions. It was settled at 
the outset that the insured and the employer should each pay half 
the contribution, this system having been introduced as a prelimi- 
nary in sickness insurance, although formerly the insured had paid 
two-thirds and the employer one-third. 

The whole question of contributions, however, was the subject 
of heated dispute which delayed the passing of the Act for three 
months. The protagonists in the struggle were naturally the 
employers, who wished to make insurance as cheap as possible. 
There was no novelty in their advocacy of the system of distribu- 
tion of costs as opposed to the system of distribution of capital 
values with a scale of average premiums, on which the government 
Bill was based. They produced the usual arguments in support 
of their views: the cheapness at the beginning of the insurance, 
the possibility of gradual adaptation to fresh burdens, the reduction 
of administrative.expenses, the simplicity of procedure. In this 
case yet another argument could be added to those which had 
been produced and refuted during all the discussions on the pension 
insurance laws. The capital of German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
insurance institutions has disappeared as a result of inflation and 
the complete depreciation of the currency. The use of accumu- 
lating capital on the system of distribution of capital values is 
therefore open to question. 

It was not easy to face the storm of argument, especially as 
there seemed to be some danger that even the workers would listen 
to the promise that insurance would be made cheaper, if not almost 
free, and as the fear aroused by events in Germany and Austria 
was still universal. The customary arguments could be refuted in 
the customary way. With the system of distribution of costs. 
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the sums needed increase year by year to such an extent that after 
a certain period they become prohibitive. If undertakings are 
closed down and workers dismissed in periods of depression, the 
number and capacity of those left to meet the increased expenditure 
is reduced. The remaining undertakings will be weighed down 
by the additional burden, and in this way the insurance system 
increases the general distress. The employer, who can never know 
what his future burdens will be, can make no calculations, or rather 
they change from year to year, thus confusing his foreign clients. 
In this way the insurance system becomes a danger to economic 
progress. In any case, insurance built up on the system of 
distribution of costs promises benefits to the insured as to which 
nobody knows whether they can be paid when they fall due. The 
system is neither sound nor honest. These arguments against it 
were not new, but were drawn from the armoury of the past and 
its struggles. 

A new difficulty to be dealt with was the danger of inflation. 
The opponents of the system of the distribution of capital values 
maintained that all the capital of the insurance institutions would 
be swept away by inflation and the depreciation of the currency. 
It was not difficult to show that this was only partially true, since 
some of the capital was invested in stable value securities. It 
was plain that the German example was a warning, and that the 
attempt must be made to render Czechoslovak insurance more inde- 
pendent of fluctuations in the value of the currency. Apart from 
this fact, however, events in Germany are not a decisive argument 
in the question. Above all, the case is an exceptional one, which 
cannot be allowed for any more than can an earthquake. In Ger- 
many, the capital accumulated not only in insurance institutions, 
but also in banks and savings banks, lost all its value by the depreci- 
ation of the currency. Not only the creditors of these institutions, 
but also and more particularly the creditors of the state, lost all 
their claims ; and yet it would occur to no-one not to save and 
not to lend to the state. The fear is one-sided, and directed only 
against the insurance institutions. It could therefore be shown 
that the defect lay not in the system of distribution of capital 
values, but in the way Germany had acquiesced in inflation without 
considering the question of appreciating the currency in good time. 
Ultimately this fact was generally recognised. 

After the principle of the distribution of capital values had been 
accepted, the employers’ organisations demanded that the percen- 
tage should be low at first, and raised in the course of a few years. 
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Here too it was argued that in this way economic conditions could 
be more easily adjusted to the burden of insurance. The author 
of the mathematical section of the Bill, Professor Schénbaum, 
proved however that this system would suffer from all the disad-' 
vantages of that of distribution of capital values, without sharing 
inits advantages. It would not prevent the growth of a deficit for 
the insurance institution, amounting in a few years to milliards, 
which it would be impossible to think of covering. For the contri- 
butions cannot be increased so that the next generation to be 
insured would have to pay higher contributions than those demand- 
ed in commercial insurance, merely because the earlier generation 
had not fully assumed its own obligations and had imposed on pos- 
terity an enormous debt so as to make its own insurance cheaper. 

In one respect, however, the wishes of employers for cheaper 
insurance were satisfied. The insurance scheme was based on a 
4 per cent. rate of interest on capital. It must be admitted that 
the average rate of interest at present is over 5 per cent. The 
demand that interest at 5 per cent. should be used as a basis through- 
out could not be satisfied, since the experience of old commercial 
insurance institutions has shown that although a war is followed 
by a period of a high rate of interest, this does not last long. 
Consequently the rate of interest was fixed at 5 per cent. for the 
first five years, at 414 per cent. for the following five years, and 
subsequently at an average rate of 4 per cent. on the total accumu- 
lated funds. In consequence, the contributions in the first three 
wage classes could be reduced by 10 heller a week, and in the fourth 
by 20 heller, which was equivalent to an annual reduction of 
13,000,000 crowns. 

It should be stated that the insured are divided into four classes 
according to their wages. Class A covers persons whose daily 
earnings are up to 14 crowns; class B those earning from 14 to 
22 crowns ; class C those from 22 to 28.50 crowns; and class D 
those earning over 28.50 crowns a day. 

In all, it is estimated that the insurance contributions for in- 
validity and old age insurance will amount to 641,400,000 crowns a 
year. The revision of the sickness insurance provisions will result 
in a reduction of the contributions for this insurance by 
225,000,000 crowns a year, so that the additional sum payable on 
all insurance contributions together will be 416,400,000 crowns. 
This will not increase the costs of production by even as much as 
one-half of one per cent., an amount which cannot affect the com- 
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An obvious result of the system of distribution of capital values 
is that the Central Insurance Institution will accumulate consider- 
able sums. The estimated amount is as follows : 

Number of years in 
Million crowns which the Act has Million crowns 
been in operation 


482.95 8 4,351.13 

989.96 9 4,895.40 
1,527.50 10 5,433.89 
2,089.49 15 8,037.98 
2,669.61 20 10,704.73 
3,235.54 25 13,457.00 
3,797.39 30 16,306.66 


When these figures were published, they naturally gave rise to 
criticism of what was described as the useless hoarding of enormous 
sums, which would be withdrawn from national industry and must 
lead to its impoverishment. The parliamentary debates on the 
Bill afforded an opportunity of showing the groundlessness of these 
fears. As already stated, all the calculations are based on an aver- 
age rate of interest of 4 per cent. on the total funds. These funds 
must be invested in industry if they are to yield the necessary 
interest ; the fear that they will be employed for unproductive pur- 
poses is therefore without foundation. In view of the unfortunate 
experiences in various countries with banking institutions, it was 
of course impossible to decide to deposit large sums in banks, 
even when an offer was made to attach to the management a 
finance committee composed of financial experts to test the sound- 
ness of the institutions. At best such a committee could only test 
the safety of a deposit at the date it was made. For the Insurance 
Institution, however, it is essential that the bank should be sound 
also when the deposit is to be withdrawn. 

The Act contains detailed provisions on the investment of the 
funds of the insurance institutions. It attaches importance not 
only to the security of investments, but also to the purposes for 
which they are to be used. The investment must be mainly in 
state loans for productive purposes. At least twenty per cent. of 
the funds must be invested in Czechoslovak national securities, and 
at least ten per cent. in other securities specified by the government. 
The investment policy must take into account the proportion in 
which contributions are collected from the various administrative 
areas (provinces or counties). Some of the property will be invest- 
ed in social institutions, where the yield will of course be either 
nil or very small. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


An institution which is to administer a property of milliards 
may clearly gain great influence on the financial policy of the state 
and will have vast responsibility. It is therefore natural that the 
state should have made provision in the Act for influencing the 
administration of the Institution. The principle itself was never 
disputed. Even those who attached most importance to autonomy 
could not deny the necessity for this influence. The only difficulty 
was its extent. The expert committee considered that it would 
be sufficient for one-fifth of the committee to be appointed by 
the government, the employers’ and workers’ groups being repre- 
sented by two-fifths each. On this point the government Bill 
differed widely from the proposals of the expert committee. The 
Bill proposed that half the members of the committee should be 
appointed by {the government, although this provision was moder- 
ated by the condition that these members should be selected from 
among the insured and the employers in equal numbers so as to 
exclude the bureaucratic element. Even with this modification 
the government Bill went too far for Parliament. The Act struck 
a mean between the original proposal and the Bill, providing that 
three-fifths of the committee should be elected by those directly 
concerned, and two-fifths appointed by the government. 

The elections are to be on the proportional representation sys- 
tem, which has been introduced in all official institutions in the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Experience has shown the disadvantages 
of this system ; but none the less the argument is decisive that it 
will increase the confidence of all insured persons in the Insurance 
Institution. 

When it is remembered that the Insurance Institution will 
cover some two million insured persons entitled to vote, it will be 
understood that direct elections are out of the question. The 
Act therefore provides for indirect elections. The committee is 
elected by the members of the governing bodies of the sick funds. 
Each fund has as many votes as the number of insured persons 
for whom it has paid contributions up to the end of the previous 
year ; these votes are divided equally among the voting members 
of its governing body. 

As already stated, the sick funds are the local organs of the 
Central Insurance Institution ; they are managed by a governing 
body, four-fifths of which represents the insured and one-fifth the 
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employers. The representatives of the insured are elected by the 
delegates of the insured who form the general meeting ; their elec- 
tion is therefore indirect. The representatives of the employers 
are elected directly. In order to be eligible for the general meeting 
of delegates, insured persons must be citizens of the Czechoslovak 
Republic of at least 26 years of age, and have been insured with the 
sick fund in question for at least half a year ; the citizenship con- 
dition may be altered by international treaties. Insured persons 
20 years of age are entitled to vote for delegates to the general 
meeting. 

The draft prepared by the expert committee, which laid no 
particular stress on the elections, was considerably altered in 
Committee by the Chamber of Deputies. As far as possible the 
whole system of election is modelled on the procedure in force for 
elections to the local authorities, which has proved very satisfac- 
tory in practice. Several important simplifications have however 
been introduced. 

There was some opposition to the provision inserted in the Act 
by the Committee of the Chamber, that an employer should be 
entitled to as many votes as the number of insured persons he 
employed. This provision was disputed from the outset. The 
government was itself unable to decide, and wished to reserve the 
settlement of the question for a separate Act. This suggestion was 
rejected by the Committee, as it rightly maintained that, if the 
disputed point were to be dealt with separately later on, the diffi- 
culty would merely become still greater than now, when it formed a 
minute detail within the whole important scheme. The Committee 
therefore boldly attacked the problem. It would have been sim- 
plest to have given each employer one vote, but the Committee 
would not take the responsibility for this. It cannot be denied 
that an employer in a large factory has a very different interest 
in insurance and the Insurance Institution, and is far more closely 
involved with its progress, than a woman who employs a single 
servant. In the sick funds, however, the small employers employing 
one or two insured workers are in the majority. In the interests 
of the funds themselves plural voting was inevitable, but it was 
impossible to reach an agreement on how far it should go. The 
idea that the interest of the employer in the sick fund and of the 
sick fund in the employer grows with the number of persons employed 
was consequently carried out to the utmost, any corrections found 
necessary being left for future consideration. 

As already stated, the internal organisation of the sick funds 
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was governed by previous legislation. It is true that demands 
were put forward for the equal representation of both groups in 
all the administrative bodies of the sick fund, but there was no 
wish to raise this question again, which it had been found so diffi- 
cult to settle a few years ago. The Act therefore maintained the 
previous composition of the governing bodies of the sick funds 
— four-fifths representing the insured and one-fifth the employers 
— and of the supervising committees, in which the proportions 
are reversed. 


Tue NuMBER OF FuNDs 


The most disputed point was the question which sick funds 
were to administer the insurance. The expert committee had dealt 
with this question solely from the point of view of insurance, and 
suggested in its draft that there should be a single fund for each 
administrative district. This would allow of close relations be- 
tween the funds and the parties concerned, while at the same time, 
as there would be only some 200 funds, the Central Institution would 
have to deal with a comparatively small number of local organs. 

This proposal, however, let loose a storm of opposition. All 
the sick funds which would be wound up if it were carried into effect 
resisted with every means in their power. The district sick funds, 
which were always described as the centre of socialist agitation, 
were defended by labour alone. Yet even the workers advocated 
concentration, so that no one opposed the winding up of a number 
of the funds and their amalgamation in larger bodies. On the 
other hand, the few remaining guild and works sick funds found 
warm advocates among the employers. At the same time, the 
agricultural employers demanded separate sick funds for the insur- 
ance of their servants and employees. 

The government, which had promised the workers to introduce 
the Bill in the Chamber of Deputies as soon as it had been drafted 
by the expert committee, was in a position of some difficulty. 
The opinions and interests involved were so different that an agree- 
ment could not be reached in the short time available. An emer- 
gency solution was therefore adopted. The government Bill dropped 
the provisions concerning the forganisation of the sick funds, 
reserving the settlement of this disputed question for a separate 
Act. In reporting on the Bill in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
present writer stated that this solution was not practicable, and 
that the difficulties of solving the problem would be more easily 
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overcome within the framework of the Act as a whole than if left 
for a separate settlement. This point of view gained general 
support, and an attempt was made to find a solution which led 
to the following compromise. 

As a rule there is to be a district sick fund at the seat of and 
for the area covered by each political authority of first instance 
(formerly there was usually a fund for each of the much smaller 
areas covered by the district courts). The other district sick funds 
will be wound up. In addition to the district sick fund respon- 
sible for the insurance of industrial workers, there will as a rule 
be an agricultural sick fund covering the same area. All other 
sick funds will be wound up, except those with at least 4,000 mem- 
bers on 1 January 1924, or 2,000 in the case of sick funds whose 
members are insured only under the Salaried Employees Pension 
Insurance Act, since these funds will have no connection with the 
Central Insurance Institution. In this way the number of sick 
funds left will be about 400, a reduction on present figures which 
will lead to considerable simplification. 


CONTROL 


From the fact that the sick funds will be responsible for all the 
local business of the Central Insurance Institution, i.e. that all 
invalidity and old age insurance contributions must pass through 
these funds, it follows that the Central Insurance Institution must 
have the right to supervise their working. The need for expert 
control was already recognised. In discussing how the right of 
supervision was to be exercised, the following arguments were 
considered. Supervision cannot be effective unless it can be con- 
tinuous ; it was maintained that this would only be possible if the 
Central Institution could appoint part of the governing bodies of 
the funds. Objections were raised against this proposal. On the 
one hand, it would be considered a serious encroachment on the 
methods of administration of the sick funds. On the other, it 
would be impossible for the Central Insurance Institution to be well 
informed on the qualifications of suitable persons throughout the 
Republic, so that in appointing members of the governing body it 
must necessarily rely on some local recommendation. Moreover. 
it is obvious that even members of the governing body cannot 
exercise adequate control. The only possible method, therefore. 
was to empower the Central Insurance Institution to appoint 
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officials for the sick funds. For each fund with not more than 
2,000 members, it appoints a manager who also acts as treasurer 
and accountant ; for a fund with more than 2,000 but not more 
than 5,000 members it appoints two, and for a larger fund three, 
officials for these duties. These officials are to be under the dis- 
ciplinary authority of the Central Insurance Institution, and will 
therefore be independent of the governing body of the fund. In 
order to make supervision effective, the manager is to be entitled 
and bound to suspend resolutions of the general meeting or govern- 
ing body of the fund which he believes to be contrary to the Act 
or to the rules, and to submit these resolutions to the Central 
Insurance Institution for its decision. It must be admitted that 
this provision necessarily limits the autonomy hitherto enjoyed 
by the sick funds, which on the whole had proved satisfactory in 
practice. Here and there, however, it has led to irregularities, 
which under the proposed system will be more easily detected and 
eliminated than they were before. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the sick funds will have to handle entirely new duties, 
the proper fulfilment of which interests millions of workers. If the 
sick funds were to prove unequal to these duties when left to them- 
selves, it would be difficult to put right any of their mistakes after 
the event. The better plan, therefore, is to give them some guid- 
anee at the beginning, and allow them greater freedom later on 
when the present restrictions are no longer found necessary. 
This, then, is the method adopted to unify the organisation of 
sickness insurance and of invalidity and old age insurance. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Finally, some reference must be made to the question of judi- 
cial procedure. Since the introduction of social insurance it has 
been customary to have disputes on insurance benefits settled by 
special arbitration courts. The chief defect of these courts was 
that there was no appeal against their awards. 

The new Act has maintained the arbitration court system, but 
remedied the defect. The chairman of the arbitration court of 
a sick fund will now be a judge, and the parties to a dispute may 
appeal against its awards to the insurance court for the district. 
This insurance court will also decide in the first instance in dis- 
putes concerning invalidity and old age insurance benefits. Appeals 
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against its decisions may be made to the Superior Insurance Court 
at Prague. 

Provision for the lay element on all these courts is made by the 
inclusion of elected representatives of the insured and the employers 
respectively. The chairman of the arbitration courts and insurance 
courts is a judge, and the Superior Insurance Court has a bench 
consisting of three judges. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Act, whose origin and 
principal provisions are described above, is expected to come into 
force in 1926. 
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The Administrative Machinery 


of Social Insurance 


by 
Joseph L. CoHEN 
Department of Economics, Cambridge University 


Certain aspects of the subject of the unification of social 

insurance have already been discussed in the Review. In Novem- 
ber 1923 Mr. Krzeczkowski' introduced it in general terms, and 
put forward the view that the general adoption of a system of 
unification, in the form of insurance against loss of earnings, would 
facilitate international action in the sphere of social insurance. In 
March 1925 Dr. Pribram?® discussed it in more detail, and from an 
examination of the principles on which social insurance is based 
arrived at the conclusion that unification in the strict sense is not 
feasible, but that some co-ordination of corresponding departments 
in all the branches of social insurance is both possible and desirable. 
In the ideal scheme proposed by him, the general financial control, 
the collection of contributions, and the payment of benefits, would 
each be centralised in a single office — national or regional — covering 
all branches, while the local administration of each branch would 
in general remain distinct for each branch. 

In the article below Mr. Cohen examines the case against unifica- 
tion, in particular the argument that each risk requires its own machinery 
and calculations ; he considers this a fallacy, holding, ike Mr. Krzecz- 
kowski, that every risk is but a special aspect of the general risk of 
loss of income and poverty. An examination of the existing practice 
in various countries leads him to the conclusion thai there are no 
valid reasons, technical, financial, or administrative, against unifica- 
tion. He advocates the creation of a State Social Insurance Depart- 
ment which would centralise all questions of statistics and records, 
preventive measures, rehabilitation, collection of funds, investment 
of reserves, and supervision of distribution of benefits, while the local 
administration would be entrusted to the employment exchanges, on 


' International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, pp. 637-643 ; 
** Social Insurance and International Legislation °’. 


* Idem, Vol. XI, N° 3, March 1925, pp. 303-317 ; “ The Unification of Social 
Insurance 
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the ground that as the exchange is the only organisation capable of 
administering unemployment insurance, it is therefore the only 
organisation capable of dealing with all branches of social insurance. 
Each exchange in its new form would however have to be divided up 
into sections each dealing with the victims of one risk. Such a unified 
system, the author holds, would be perfectly possible, and might in 
time lead to coalescence between sections dealing with similar risks, 
such as accidents, sickness, and maternity, while it would tend to result 
in a simplified code of social insurance. 


ExistInG CONFUSION IN LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


INCE the commencement of the war there has been in most 
Western countries a great extension of social insurance schemes. 
These have in the last ten years been adopted in countries where 
they were previously unknown. New risks have been provided for 
in countries where before only one or two were recognised. Classes 
of people hitherto omitted by insurance legislation are being brought 
increasingly within its scope. Gradually the families of insured 
members are being recognised as standing in equal need of insurance 
with the breadwinner. Money and service benefits are being 
steadily increased. Social insurance is in fact developing in 
almost all directions at a great pace. This wide extension of 
benefits constitutes one of the few positive gains to the working 
class during the last decade. 

Since however agreement is still lacking as to the exact scope 
of social insurance, we will commence by defining the term 
with some precision. It means a right, which is legally enforceable, 
on the part of the workman to a certain sum in money, 
or goods and services in kind, as compensation against the loss 
resulting from certain specified emergencies which lead to a dimin- 
ished capacity to earn, or involve an increase of expenditure on his 
part. The term is actually applied to-day to the following twelve 
emergencies : industrial accident, industrial disease, non-industrial 
aceident, ill-health, maternity, invalidity, blindness, old age, 
unemployment, burial, unprovided widowhood, and unprovided 
orphanhood?!. 

The extension, actual and contemplated, of social insurance 
makes it necessary to examine with a somewhat critical eye the 


1 There is good reason for includiug also provision for the workman's 
children even during periods when he is gainfully employed. Cf. the author's 
Social Insurance Unified (London, 1924). 
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administration by which it is operated, to see whether it cannot 
be improved in the direction both of economy and of efficiency — 
economy on behalf of those who contribute to the costs ofinsurance, 
and efficiency on behalf of the working man himself. At the 
present moment there is nothing in any country which can properly 
be called an administration of social insurance as a whole. There 
are in various countries numbers of schemes for insuring working 
men, each with its own administration, but as yet generally unco- 
ordinated. Recently, the advocacy of insurance by industry had 
a certain vogue and this method was proposed as the solution to 
the pressing problems of administration. Czechoslovakia recently 
adopted a limited scheme of social insurance in which the various 
branches are co-ordinated and the proposed scheme for France is 
on somewhat similar lines. But the question which is increasingly 
gaining attention is whether it would not be both possible and 
desirable to substitute a single administration which would direct 
from a common centre and through an adequate machinery a 
complete and comprehensive scheme of social insurance in any 
particular country, in a word to unify social insurance. 
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Confusion in Legislation 


The confusion existing in the province of administration is. 
however, only part of a more general confusion arising out of the 
defects of existing legislation. 

These may be analysed under five heads : 

(a) failure to cover numerous risks ; 

(6) capricious application of the principle of compulsion ; 

(c) inequalities in the scale of monetary berefits ; 

(d) recognition of the needs of the breadwinner and exclu- 
sion of the needs of the family ; 

(e) want of uniformity in the distribution of costs. 

(a) In no industrial country is provision made against all the 
risks. In some countries it is unemployment insurance which 
is most neglected, in others pensions for widows and orphans. 
In many, inadequate provision is made in the case of maternity 
insurance and of non-industrial accidents. In Great Britain, which 
provides for so many workingmen’s risks, widowhood and orphan- 
hood among the working classes are not provided for either com- 
pulsorily by the state or voluntarily through friendly societies 
or insurance companies. Nor are non-industrial accidents and 
illness of wives and children specially provided for by any scheme. 
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Yet why should health insurance provision be made for men and 
not for women and children if our object is the maintenance of a 
given standard of living for the workers ? 

(5) In the application of compulsion no fixed principle is 
followed. In some cases the state obliges workmen to insure against 
old age, illness, and unemployment. In other cases the workman 
is free to insure or not as he desires. Sometimes the state compels 
a workman or his employer to insure in a specific organisation, 
say with the employment exchange or with a state monopolistic 
fund for industrial accidents. Sometimes while compelling the 
workman or his employer to insure, it prescribes nothing as to 
the nature of the carrier. In other cases again the modern state 
declares to the employer : “ You are compelled to assume respon- 
sibility for industrial accidents, but insure or don’t insure as you 
like and insure how and where you desire.” Compulsion is applied 
in the case of illness, unemployment, and old age and not applied 
in the case of burial insurance, accident insurance, and widows’ 
pensions — a distinction for which there seem to be no logical 
grounds. 

(c) It is quite impossible to justify the differing scales of 
monetary benefits provided in the case of the various risks. In 
some instances we find unemployment insurance benefits higher 
than health insurance benefits and vice versa. In the case of 
industrial accidents, sometimes the provision made is on a generous 
scale, and in other instances it is not sufficient to make the sufferer 
independent for long of poor relief. Yet why should a sick worker 
need less than an injured workman or the latter require less than 
an unemployed workman ? 

(2) There is much confusion in dealing with applicants for 
benefits who happen to have dependants. In some countries 
insured members obtain the same benefits whether they are single 
or married. More usually, special recognition of increased need 
because of dependants is given in the case of some formsof insurance 
and not in the case of others. There are even countries in which 
in fixing compensation for industrial accidents the number of 
dependants is taken into account if the accident proves fatal but 
not when the workman remains alive. 

{e} There does not seem to be any sound reason, unless an 
historic accident may be regarded as such, why the employer 
should be expected to bear unaided the burden of accident insur- 
ance and not of unemployment insurance. And again, what 
real justification is there for the distribution of the costs of unem- 
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ployment and health insurance in their present ratios ? Authori- 
ties may differ as to what ought to be the method of financing 
schemes of social insurance, and if the scheme is to be contributory, 
what proportion ought to be met by employers, workmen, the 
state and the locality. But all will agree that the present hap 
hazard method of financing schemes of social insurance has least 
to commend it. 

In Great Britain at any rate it would seem as if some of these 
anomalies are likely to be removed at an early date. Mr. Philip 
Snowden did not represent any one party when, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he declared that “ the whole problem of social 
insurance was in a most chaotic state. Schemes were lumped 
together piecemeal, and there was no co-ordination. Whatever 
government might be in office within the next few years, it could 
not delay in dealing with the overhauling of the whole system of 
national insurance.” 

Now closely connected with this medley in the legislation on 
the subject, and indeed arising out of it, is the multiplicity of 
organisations which administer social insurance. This may be 
illustrated by a survey of the administrative machinery of social 
insurance in three countries. 


Confusion in Administration 


Let us examine the existing administrative machinery of 
social insurance in Germany, in Great Britain, and in the United 
States of America. 


Germany 

Social insurance in Germany covers the following risks : sick- 
ness, maternity, invalidity, old age, and industrial accidents. 
A supplementary scheme applies to certain classes of winted 
workers. 

There is no state unemployment insurance system, although 
events in recent years have forced into being a compotiansive 
system of relieving distress due to unemployment. 

The administration is in the hands of various bodies. Accidents 
arising from industrial employment are provided for through 
associations of employers in each industry; accidents arising 
out of agricultural employment are provided for through special 
organisations on a territorial basis. Health insurance is covered 
by a vast network of local, national, trade union, and establishment 
funds. In 1921, there were some thirty-one regional insurance 
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institutions covering invalidity, old age, and survivors’ insurance, 
There were in addition ten special institutions for state businesses, 
mines, and sea transport. A Federal Fund covers employees 
in such state undertakings as railways, shipping, posts and tele- 
graphs, the army and navy, and yet another Federal institution 
provides for the insurance of salaried employees. Private com- 
panies and public associations, approved by the Federal Insurance 
Office, are permitted to provide for workers not covered by the 
above organisations. 
Great Britain 

The British schemes of insurance, although they were introduced 
some thirty years after the German, are administered by the same 
bewildering medley of institutions. Workmen’s compensation 
is administered by insurance companies, employers’ mutual insur- 
ance companies, and establishment funds. In the case of Old 
Age Pensions the Post Office makes payments and the Customs 
and Excise Department has executive functions. The Treasury 
exercises general control. Health, invalidity, and maternity 
insurance are administered by “ approved ” societies, which may 
be friendly societies, trade unions, collecting societies, insurance 
companies, or employers’ funds. There are, indeed, ten thousand 
such “ approved ” societies, and in addition a large number of 
deposit contributors who come under the more direct administra- 
tion of the Ministry of Health. Unemployment insurance, in 
which Great Britain remains the intrepid leader, is carried on by 
employment exchanges, trade unions, and other recognised societies. 
Burial insurance is undertaken by private insurance companies, 
collecting societies, friendly societies, and the Post Office. Finally 
there remains the Poor Law, which is still the refuge for necessitous 
widows and orphans; and the last resort of those who having 
exhausted their rights to insurance benefits are left destitute. 


The United States 

The social insurance movement in the United States differs 
from that in Europe. In the absence of a developed poor law 
system, pensions for mothers are provided now in practically 
all the States. But there is the greatest variety in administration. 
In some States there is State supervision and in others the matter 
is left to the local authorities. In some States most of the work 
is done by paid officials and in others by voluntary workers. In 
some cases a State Office with a State agent has been instituted 
for this work, in others a State commission has been appointed, or 
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the State board of charities is in charge. In many instances it 
is part of the work of juvenile or district courts and child welfare 
boards. In others again it is regarded as coming more or less 
under the head of charity and is in the charge of the Overseers 
of the Poor, whilst in one State it is part of the work of the State 
Board of Education. In all States, however, the pensions are 
granted on a non-contributory basis. In another branch of social 
insurance the power of each State to experiment with whatever 
kind of administrative machinery it prefers has similarly resulted 
in the passing of every type of workmen’s compensation Act. 
In Ohio there is an exclusive State Fund, i.e. a State monopolis- 
tically administered organisation. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, the State Fund competes with joint-stock companies, 
mutual insurance companies, and self-insurers. In some States 
there is no State fund at all. 

Although State Funds are usual in the case of widows’ pensions 
and common for dealing with workmen’s compensation, the tradi- 
tional American suspicion of government undertakings comes into 
play in the case of all other branches of social insurance. This 
is all the more significant because neither trade unions nor friendly 
societies are as common or as popular as they are in Europe. Nor 
do they function very actively as provident societies. The com- 
petitive insurance companies are, however, more ready to write 
out policies for workers’ risks and establishment funds are more 
common. It is interesting to note that experiments are being 
made to provide unemployment insurance for individual industries 
through joint schemes of employers and workpeople. 


We see then that in these countries there are a multiplicity 
of agencies conducting social insurance of one kind or another, 
and the situation in them may be regarded as typical of the variety 
and complexity of the machinery now administering social insur- 

ance schemes in most industrial countries. 
The existence of a variety of agencies is objectionable because : 
(a) it leads to a confusion of thought which ignores the 
underlying object common to all the branches of 

social insurances ; 

(5) it leads to anomalies, contradictions, overlapping 
and gaps ; 


‘ There is already evidence that in old age pension legislation a variety of 
experiments will be made. 
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(c) it leads to costly and inefficient machinery ; 
(2d) it hampers the workman in claiming his benefits. 

(a) All the main emergencies in the workman’s life are from 
the social point of view alike in their effects. It matters little 
whether he is suffering from unemployment, an accident, or illness. 
Financial loss, exhaustion of savings, distress and the dread of 
destitution confront him whatever the immediate emergency. 
And yet the mere fact that certain forms of insurance are adminis- 
tered by state organisations, others by trade unions, and others 
by competitive insurance companies has obscured the underlying 
unity of all forms of social insurance. 

(6) We have already seen that anomalies and contradictions 
and gaps result from our existing systems of insurance. Overlap- 
ping occurs when workmen insure in three, four, or more organisa- 
tions in order to obtain an adequate amount of benefit when certain 
losses result from a given hazard. In the case of illness and burial 
over-insurance is common. 

(c) The existence of a whole medley of insurance organisations 
constitutes a needlessly costly and wasteful form of administration. 
The numbers of private insurance companies who have an average 
administrative expense of 40 to 50 per cent. of their premium 
income, the thousands of “ approved societies”, the confusing 
- numbers of industrial societies, local societies, and state organisa- 
tions are costly and inefficient. There are to-day hosts of bureau- 
cracies engaged in this business. State, approved society, insurance 
company. In all, the army of officials in Great Britain is well 
over one hundred thousand. 

(d) One of the worst effects of the present complex adminis- 
trative machinery is the confusion into which the workman is 
thrown in his attempt to establish his rights. Workmen do not 
always know when and where to claim their benefits. But for 
the help of their trade union secretary many indeed would pay 
heavily for their ignorance. The prospect of consolidating their 
insurances is particularly attractive to many workpeople, because 
amongst others the advantages to them of one card and one office 
where they could claim all their benefits are very real. 

The objection to the complex and chaotic administration pre- 
valent to-day are thus far-reaching and are more serious than our 
statesmen yet realise. It is surely time to improve a system which 
is both uneconomical and cumbrous and which only incompletely 
satisfies the needs for which it was established. 
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THE CASE AGAINST UNIFIED ADMINISTRATION EXAMINED 


So great have been the inconveniences caused by the defective 
organisation of social insurance and so great the need for simplifi- 
cation that proposals for unification have been common for years. 
But until within recent years, until the national system of employ- 
ment exchanges was successfully established, there was in Great 
Britain no organisation particularly suited for the task. It first 
became possible to urge that all branches of social insurance should 
be unified and administered by a national system of employment 
exchanges suitably developed into social insurance offices, after the 
war had shown their power of adapting themselves successfully 
to different classes of work!. This suggestion has so far met 
with little acceptance. Having seen the different risks treated 
in such different manners for many years people have come to 
believe that each risk has special characteristics which necessitate 
special administrative machinery. The very language of biology 
is used to support this idea. We have, it is asserted, developed a 
number of social functions, and to each function there corresponds 
an organ perfectly adapted to perform it. Instead of recognising 
that historical considerations, questions of expediency, and political 
factors have been responsible for the different forms taken by 
social insurance in different countries, defenders of the present 
system assert that existing schemes have been designed by con- 
scious and intelligent public opinion guided by wise far-seeing 
governments. By dint of constant repetition this assertion has 
acquired the force of a belief which, without being fully stated or 
argued and justified, is tamely accepted by a large number of 
administrators, economists, and parliamentarians in Germany, 
Great Britain, and France. The writer who has given the most 
complete statement of this view is Dr. Paul Kaufman who writes? : 
“ The organisation of insurance into separate schemes for sickness, 
accident and invalidity is not due merely to accidents of historical 
development, but rather to sound technical considerations of 
insurance and administration.” And he goes on to say, with 
reference to the German schemes, that the different methods of 
finance and the raising of funds, the varying benefits for unlike 


The present writer made this pager to Go. 
Section of the British Association in 1922. 
* Dr. Paul Kaurman: Zur der deutschen Sosialvercicherung. 


Berlin, 1924. 
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risks, and above all the different groups of people covered by the 
schemes show conclusively why. as a matter of course, a unified 
system was not even considered. 

A French organisation! also lays stress on the financial aspects 
and says : 

From the B -mag technical view of insurance, we repeat that the 
risks being unlike the different branches of insurance ought to be organ- 
ised differently. Health insurance can only be established on the — 


principle of distributing losses : old age, on the contrary, necessitates 
the principle of capitalisation. 


English writers are worried by doubts over administration. 
The New Statesman recently remarked that “The case against 
unification is precisely that the different forms of insurance call 
for different methods of administration.” Sir William Beveridge, 
who evidently sees the fallacies underlying the view that all risks 
require their own unique specially adapted machinery, yet favours 
the division of insurance risks between two great mutually com- 
plementary schemes. He writes : 


On the side of benefits, unification of machinery is excluded by the 
difference in the work to be done. At least two distinctt of machin- 
ery are indispensable, corresponding to the fundamental distinction 
between beneficiaries disabled by disease or injury and beneficiaries 
not so disabled. Nothing is gained by mixing oil and water, the sick 
and the whole. But there is a great deal to be said for having not more 
than two types of machinery, not more than two main sections of the 
comprehensive scheme’. 


In view of these opinions it is perhaps not suprising to see it 
roundly asserted by the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations of Great Britain that these emergencies are not so 
“related either in principle or in substance ” as to make amalgama- 
tion desirable. 

These quotations are typical of the objections raised against 
the unification of social insurance. And it is no answer to them 
that the present schemes overlap, are costly and are badly organ- 
ised*. With all their faults, so it is contended, the present 
schemes work. But would a unified system function at all ? It is 
argued that an attempt to bring all branches of social insurance 
under one machine is indeed to invite a complete breakdown of 
the whole system. 


* L’union des industriels métallurgiques et mini¢res. 
* Insurance for All and Everything, p. 32. London, Daily News. 
* Cf. M. Decas: Les Assurances Sociales, p. 25. Paris, 1924. 
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The case against unification, when critically examined, is 
found to be nothing but an edifice of unwarranted assumptions 
and assertions. This is to-day being challenged with increasing 
vigour, so much so that the older view of the necessity of separate 
organisations has been put on the defensive and the question of 
unifying all branches of social insurance has become, as the writer 
in the New Statesman remarks, “ one of the most vexed questions . 
of current social politics” ; and, it might be added, this remark 
applies to many countries. ; 

It is noteworthy that the reasons given or hinted at for opposing 
2 unified insurance are different in each of the quotations we have 
given. Financia] necessity, administrative considerations, and 
even the number and kind of people to be provided for, are all 
adduced as justifying our existing medley of institutions. Are 
these valid reasons ? Or are there others which we do not happen 
to have mentioned ? The only way of effectively answering this 
question would seem to be to examine the whole list of processes 
indispensable in the development of each scheme of social insurance 
and then, if we see no reason why the employment exchange should 
not administer each, to enquire whether it cannot also administer 
them all. In developing this theme we shall have occasion to deal 
not only with arguments against social insurance unified, but 
also with the arguments against each branch of social insurance 
which, though disproved by the experience of years of successful 
working, are still brought up. 


The Nature of Insurance 


Assuming that there is a desire for insurance, a given risk 
to be insurable must satisfy three conditions : 

(1) The nature of the risk must be clearly specified ; 

(2) The degree of risk must be capable of being calculated 

with some degree of certainty ; 

(3) Large numbers must he subject to the risk in question. 

The main financial questions in insurance schemes relate to : 

(1) The methods of raising and collecting contributions : 

(2) The different rates of benefits ; 

(3) The general methods of financing schemes. This 
covers the question of the accumulation of reserves 
. and other methods of balancing contributions and 
benefits. 

The main administrative questions relate to the institution 
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of adequate means for testing claims to benefits and for the detec- 
tion of malingering. 

To determine whether a single administrative system will be 
capable of handling the social emergencies which have been enu- 
merated it will be necessary to attempt an objective examination 
of each emergency in relation to these technical questions’. 

What kinds of machinery are available for the administration 
of social insurance? Three main types have hitherto been developed, 
national state organisations, approved societies, and competitive 
insurance companies. 

State organisations may administer highly centralised schemes, 
as is the case with the employment exchanges through which 
unemployment insurance is administered in Great Britain, or 
decentralised schemes as in the case of Communal Sick Funds in 
Germany. They may have monopolistic powers, or compete with 
other organisations. Sometimes they are based on compulsion 
and at others they are resorted to voluntarily. But the charac- 
teristic state organisation is one in which the state having compul- 
sorily insured large numbers of work people, a monopolistic central- 
ised body supervises the administration. The administrative 
costs are very low. . 

Approved societies may include friendly societies and trade 
unions giving insurance benefits, establishment schemes, and 
industrial guild funds. In order to cover the whole industrial 
community, branches of private insurance companies have also 
been “ recognised ” as approved societies. The chief characteristic 
of all these organisations must be that they do not aim at profits. 
Their purpose is to serve their members. They are democratic 
in form and in theory whatever their actual practice may be. 

Private insurance companies undertake business primarily 
with a view to profit. Occasionally competition is active between 
them, at other times restricted. Most of their business relates to 
burial insurance, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and workmen's 
compensation. These branches of social insurance are generally 
voluntary, and owing to this the public scarcely realises what a 
colossal business these insurance companies do, and how many 
millions of people are affected by their proper administration. 
Contributions are generally collected by canvassers for business 


1 In this article the author is mainly concerned to prove that unified social insur- 
ance through the employment exchange is not impossible. For its advantages 
over the present system see the author’s Social Insurance Unified. 
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who call personally on every voluntarily insured person weekly 
or monthly. The administrative costs of this method of insurance 
are very high. 

A recent writer has declared that “a unified scheme must 
be under direct state administration; there is, indeed, really 
no alternative.’’ This may be true when Great Britain alone is 
considered ; but an examination of the tendencies in the develop- 
ment of social insurance to-day shows that we cannot adopt it in 
the absolute form in which it is stated. Czechoslovakia has recently 
adopted a comprehensive scheme based on an entirely different 
system. It is rather akin to the scheme now before the French 
Chamber, dealing with illness, invalidity, death, old age, maternity, 
and “ family charges ”, and the administration is to be in the hands 
of approved societies. Nor can we rule out as entirely fantastic 
the possibility of a unified scheme administered by competitive 
insurance companies. In the United States, where mutual socivties 
are not highly developed and do not enjoy the status accorded to 
similar organisations in Europe, and where, too, there is a strong 
prejudice against state administration, health insurance schemes 
as well as other forms of social insurance are being undertaken 
by insurance companies, and of late it has even been suggested 
that they should attempt unemployment insurance schemes. It 
is too early therefore to rule out the possibility of proposals for 
all-in policies to be covered by insurance companies. 

Which then of the three organisations, state, approved society, 
or insurance company, will be able to administer a national unified. 
system of social insurance, or supposing we find that it can be 
done by two or all of them, which will be able to do it best ? Let 
us briefly test all three in relation to the main processes of definition, 
of finance, and of administration respectively. 


A Clearly Specified Risk 

The first condition of a sound insurance scheme is that the 
risks to be insured against should be clearly specified. Death 
and birth are clearly specified risks, and therefore burial insurance 
and maternity insurance are legitimate operations. Old age 
again cannot be feigned. Reference to birth certificates easily 
enables the claim to be checked. Old age insurance is therefore 
practicable even when a means limit is introduced (although this 
complicates the administration), as is proved by Great Britain’s 
experience during seventeen years, as well as that of other countries. 
The case is similar with pensions for widows and orphans. There 
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is rather more difficulty in defining an industrial accident, ill- 
health, and invalidity. But a wide experience over many countries 
and lasting many decades shows that, with the help of doctors to 
examine and of such devices as qualifying periods, definitions 
adequate for practical purposes can be worked out. Even in 
the thorny question of unemployment, employment exchanges 
have made possible a workable definition. Surely the adminis- 
trators of a unified scheme of insurance could institute machinery 
for establishing tests of claimants to benefits and for enforcing 
sound definitions in the case of each emergency. The social 
insurance office with its different sections, which we shall 
presently outline, would be adapted to achieve precisely that 
task. 

Is there anything here which could not be tackled as well 
by a social insurance office administering a unified scheme of 
insurance as by the present separate organisations ? 


Calculation of the Risk 

Risks must be capable of being calculated with some degree 
of certainty. Death statistics to-day are sufficiently exact to 
give adequate mortality tables. Again the birth statistics which 
are commonly kept with some exactness in modern countries 
enable us to calculate the emergency of maternity fairly easily. 
We know also what are the probable chances of survival over 
seventy, or any other desired age, in a given representative group 
-of individuals. Although our present information relating to 
widows and orphans who are unprovided for is not satisfactory 
in many Western countries, there seems no reason why it could not 
be sufficiently improved for our purpose. 

In the case of industrial accidents and of non-industrial acci- 
dents statistics can be obtained, but these are not usually as sound 
as natal and mortality statistics. The individuals concerned, 
workmen and employers in the case of industrial accidents, will 
not always report them to the officials and the latter do not always 
possess adequate powers for securing the desired information. 

Non-industrial accidents are frequently not reported to the 
authorities, so that any scheme of insurance would at the outset 
have to be based on estimates. Similarly, few countries have 
kept adequate statistics of illness, and in this case again estimates 
will have to be resorted to. Unemployment statistics in most 
industrial countries will suffice as the basis of an unemployment 
insurance scheme. But the definition of unemployment, like 


' that of an accident and of illness, will require to be carefully drawn 
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up by experts and the appropriate control effected by a suitable 
type of officer. In the former case the employment exchange 
officer will have to test the bona fides of the claimant, and in the 
latter cases a doctor’s certificate will be necessary. Thus the 
task of defining and calculating an emergency is closely associated 
with the machinery for checking malingering. 

It is not claimed that our present statistics are as complete 
as might be desired nor that our administrative machinery is 
perfect. But although these deficiencies and difficulties may be 
admitted they are not of such a nature as to make insurance 
impossible. Our statistics are complete enough for our purpose, 
our somewhat arbitrary definitions are sufficiently clear to prevent 
serious injustice on the part of the administrator, and machinery, 
experience teaches, can be contrived to obviate the greater evils. 

The devices of the modern actuary, estimating from samples 
and from the experience of other countries, have given us finan- 
cially sound social insurance schemes, which have generally and 
very rightly erred on the side of caution. The introduction of 
the scheme has enabled a really full and sound body of statistics 
to be collected on which further refinements could be safely intro- 
duced. If the statistics of the past have been adequate for separate 
schemes, our existing greatly improved and increased body of 
statistics will certainly suffice for a unified scheme. 

A considerable amount of confusion results from two objections 
which are made relating to the statistics of social hazards: (a) 
that the measure of their intensity requires different periods, and 
(6) that the natures of the risks are so different as to be incomparable. 

In the case of ill health, invalidity, and industrial accidents, 
the members will probably be much the same for any normal year. 
Similarly, roughly the same number of people will qualify each 
year for old age pensions, invalidity and maternity insurance, burial 
insurance and pensions for widows and orphans. The incidence 
of these social emergencies for the nation as a whole varies slowly 
from year to year. On the other hand to measure the amount 
of unemployment one would have to discover the average from a 
number of trade cycles. Considering these risks from the view 
point of the individuals affected it is clear that the expectation 
of the hazard will vary at different ages. The expectation of 
maternity insurance benefits will be greatest when the workman 
and his wife are between 25 and 45 years, whilst his expectation 
of health insurance benefits will be greatest at a later age period. 
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The claims to most kinds of benefits in respect of workmen increase 
‘with their age. . 

It is sometimes noted also that the beginning of the old age 
period is fixed arbitrarily by the legislator at 60 say, or 65, or 70, 
whilst industrial accidents, illness, or unemployment can come at 
any time in the workman’s life quite independently of Parliamen- 
tary decrees. 

Most emergencies are personal. Illness, old age, or death 
occurs to individuals at random, and although very large numbers 
will be affected annually the sufferers are not necessarily associated 
either industrially or geographically. In the case of unemployment, 
however, large numbers will suffer from the same industrial causes 
seasonally and every few vears. It follows from these facts that 
the task of the actuary in calculating the costs and benefits and 
what reserves, if any, will be desirable in the case of each emergency 
will be different. If we assume that the whole working-class 
population should stand together on the basis that they all run 
roughly the same risks in their lives, then the consideration that 
the measure of their intensity varies will not affect the proposal 
of unified insurance. 

It is sometimes also urged that there must surely be a difference 
between a risk which involves total or partial disability for life 
and one which involves only a few weeks of sickness or unemploy- 
ment. Of course there is such a difference to the individuals 
concerned. But this is purely a subjective matter. From the 
point of view of insurance, the question that matters is a. purely 
objective one, namely, what money benefit is to be provided. and 
in regard to this there is obviously no difference between these 
different types of risks, any more than there is between the duration 
of the same accident for a long or short period. It is essentially 
a question of more or less money. The amount of the indemnity 
must correspond to the nature of the risk, and even where secondary 
non-monetary benefits are provided, such as medical benefits, 
instruments, etc., they can be resolved into monetary values. 

These rather obvious differences between risks have led to 
the suggestion that contributions and benefits should be made to 
vary both according to the risk in each trade and with the age 
of members. But the amount of risk varies also according to sex 
and frem individual to individual. If therefore we are to take 
note of all these variations of risk, even assuming — what is very 
questionable — that it is desirable to do so on general grounds, 


the administrative difficulties involved would be so great that the 
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gain would be more than outweighed by the increased costs of 
administration’. 


The Numbers Insured 


The advantages of insurance, of the device of distributing 
risks, are greatest when the numbers insured are greatest. Thus 
if experience shows that the chances of accidents occurring 
to a given body of work-people are two in a hundred, it is 
likely that whenever very large numbers of people are taken 
the proportion will hold. Out of a group of 100,000, for 
instance, some 2,000 will probably suffer an accident. But if 
we take a small group, say of ten, it is possible that even 
four or more members will suffer in a given year, in which 
case the costs will have to be distributed over a _ small 
number. A state system has therefore marked superiority over 
that of competing approved societies and insurance companies. 
Whilst the former covers perhaps the whole of the working-class 
population, the latter, i.e. the approved societies and insurance 
companies, will divide the population into hundreds or thousands 
of organisations. A compulsory national scheme can offer better 
terms than a voluntary or partial scheme. This advantage, the 
economy of insurance costs when dealing with very large numbers, 
applies to every hazard. 

It is found on examining the different schemes of insurance 
adopted in various countries that although they all apply generally 
to the working classes they do not include all those who might 
be included under the term nor do they all cover the identical 
people. This is clearly the case in voluntary schemes of insurance 
such as burial insurance and, as a rule, workmen’s compensation. 
Only a scheme frankly based upon compulsion will cover the whole 
working-class population. But even compulsory schemes do not 
in fact include the same groups of people. Some include agricul- 
tural workers and domestic servants, others leave them out. 
Some schemes apply to one set of age groups, others to slightly 
different ages. These differences are due to considerations of 
momentary expediency and not to any principle. Clearly the 
advantages of a unified scheme or even of disconnected schemes 
of social insurance would be greatest if they applied to the same 
people. Anomalies would thus be wiped out and administrative 


1 This question is discussed at some length in the present writer's study : 
Insurance by Industry Examined (London, 1923). 
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costs lessened. One of the small reforms which would be desirable 
if a unified scheme were attempted would be to include all the 
people who are liable to the same risks. 

But though desirable this is not indispensable. All three types 
of organisations, that of the state, the approved society, and the 
insurance company, could if necessary develop the proper 
machinery for dealing with the slightly different bodies of people 
insured to-day. 


Contributions 

Who should bear the costs of social insurance in the first in- 
stance!? In countries where no organised schemes of social insurance 
have been introduced the costs are borne by the victims of the 
emergencies. One of the objects of social insurance is to transfer 
the whole or part of such costs on to other shoulders. Various 
criteria have been used for deciding where to fix this burden. 
These may be enumerated as follows : 


(a) responsibility for the emergency ; 

(6) the quality and nature of the risk ; 

(c) the need of those who sufer the hazard ; 

(d) the best method of giving workmen an interest in 
reducing hazards ; 

(e) the convenience of the financial method to be adopted. 


It is the general practice to throw on the employer the whole 
burden of insurance for industrial accidents, but only part of the 
burden of unemployment insurance. Yet there does not seem to be 
any very sound reason, unless an historic accident may be regarded 
as such, why the employer should be expected to bear unaided 
the burden in one case and not in the other. It is true that a 
conscientious, socially minded employer who took thought and 
pains might reduce at least to some extent both the number of 
accidents and the amount of unemployment among his workmen, 
and this consideration has indeed led to the promotion of the 
Unemployment Compensation and Prevention Bill of Wisconsin 
in which it is proposed that the costs of insurance against unemploy- 
ment should come exclusively from the employer as in the case of 
industrial accidents. But why should the employer bear the costs 
even in the case of industrial accidents ? In what sense is he re- 


1 No attempt is made here to discuss the incidence of these costs. 
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sponsible for accidents which are due to the negligence or careless- 
ness of workmen ? And yet it is he who has to pay damages in 
such cases. Only in the case of the wilful negligence on the part 
of the workman is the employer able to disclaim responsibility. 
But even granting that the employer is responsible, is it quite 
certain that the wages he pays do not already include some extra 
amount equivalent to insurance in the case of dangerous trades, 
or in trades where employment is discontinuous ? Certainly, 
economists agree that miners and shipbuilders obtain higher 
wages than workers of the same standard of skill in industries 
which are less dangerous and in which employment is more regular. 
Of course, the amount is not always fixed satisfactorily, owing to 
friction between the workers and the employer and to lack of 
fore ight and bad judgment on the workers’ part. Still, if the 
employer is made to pay extra for the costs of accidents and unem- 
ployment these would no longer be regarded as risks which the 
workman runs and against which he needs to be insured. Thus 
in any case of industria] risks there seems no reason why the costs 
in one case (accident) should be borne in one way, and in another 
(unemployment) should be borne differently. But even if we 
decide that the employer ought to bear the costs of the industrial 
emergencies, of accidents, unemployment, and certain diseases, 
we are still at sea on the question of the non-industrial hazards. 
Who should bear the costs of old age pensions and of widows’ 
pensions ? Who should pay for health insurance and for burial 
benefits ? Who is to be held responsible ? What real justification 
is there for the distribution of the costs of health insurance in the 
present ratios ? Should provision for widows and orphans be made 
by way of pensions or by way of insurance ? It is clear that however 
we answer these questions the present method of leaving widows 
and orphans to bear the brunt of the loss caused by the death 
of the breadwinner is entirely indefensible. We may blame 
nature, industrial conditions, the employer, the workman’s own 
carelessness ; what is certain is that the victims themselves are 
least likely to be responsible. 

What “principles” can guide us in dealing with this kind 
of questions ? In the past at any rate expediency alone has 
settled who shall be held to be responsible for finding the costs, 
with the result that practice varies in different countries. No 
principle can be found justifying existing arrangements and 
none has yet been suggested as the basis for some new distribution 
of costs. 
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An endeavour has been made to justify non-contributory 
old age pensions and contributory health and unemployment 
insurance in the following terms’. 

The prospects of attaining extreme old age, of living beyond three- 
score years and ten seem so doubtful and remote to the ordinary healthy 
man that it has been found in practice almost impossible to se ure from 
any very great number of people the regular sacrifices necessary to 
guard against old age. But unemployment, accident, sickness, and 
the death of the breadwinner are catastrophes which may reach an 
household at any moment, and every sensible honest man would wi 
to guard against them if it were in his power to make the necessary 
contribution. 

These assertions are unsupported by any evidence and the 
reasoning is rather confused. In practice few people make any 
provision for either old age or unemployment or sickness. If 
they had the money to do so and if they were wise, they would 
make the necessary contributions towards insurance against all the 
emergencies which assail their standard of living. We thus see 
how absurd it is to assert that one hazard “ calls for ” this method 
of contributions and the other for another. Because in the past 
the state was held to be responsible for the needy, the 
aged, the widows and orphans, a case has been made out for the 
method of pensions providing for them, i.e. for the method of 
non-contributory state schemes. Because the Common Law 
held the employer responsible for certain industrial accidents, 
he alone now pays as a rule for the costs of insurance against 
industrial accidents and diseases. It was easiest to raise funds 
for unemployment and health insurance by contributions from 
employers, workmen, and the state ; therefore that way was adopt- 
ed. No doubt this kind of consideration should be taken into 
account in the fixing of responsibility. but it should not be decisive. 
The last word on the subject so far has been said by the British 
Government Actuary when he declares that “ it is an interesting 
speculation as to what contributions of the several parties ought 
theoretically to be for different forms of insurance effected under 
compulsion, and whether there is a guiding principle by which 
Parliament can direct itself in such matters”. Since we have 
not yet discovered any such principle, we submit that it is conveni- 
ent to finance an extended and unified scheme of social insurance 
by equal amounts collected from the state, the workers, and the 
employers. 

(6) Varying contributions have been advocated in the past 


‘ Mr. Winston Churchill ; Manchester Guardian, 24 May 1909. 
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on the ground that the objects of different branches of social 
insurance vary at least in emphasis if not in substance. In the 
case of old age what might be termed the humane aspect is pre- 
‘dominant. A life of labour, it is now commonly held, should be 
rewarded by an old age free from exacting toil. In the case of 
maternity insurance, pensions for widows and orphans, and even 
of burial insurance, the object primarily aimed at is to protect 
future generations and to save children from under-nourishment. 
It is the health and proper upbringing of the children which is 
envisaged in this group of measures. In the case of unemployment, 
illness, and industrial and non-industrial accidents, the dominant 
thought is to prevent the lowering of the industrial and moral 
qualities of the workman and to get him back to remunerative 
employment as soon as possible. Invalids and persons totally 
disabled are intended to be relieved from having recourse to publio 
or private charity. 

But behind these special considerations there is one common to 
all branches of social insurance. They all aim at giving the work- 
man’s family some sense of security against the hazards of life 
in a modern community. The fear and shame of destitution are 
thus to be banished as far as possible. We may concede that the 
objects of different branches of insurance are different, and yet 
see no justification for altering the rates of contribution or demand- 
ing special machinery for each emergency. 

(c) Similarly, we might agree that the needs cf those who 
suffer the various hazards are likely to be different because (1) 
the amount of wages and savings will differentiate one class of 
workers from another, (2) the costs of the hazard may be different ; 
and yet object entirely to dragging in the question of need when 
discussing a scheme of insurance. The insured person should 
be given a full legal right to a definite benefit whether he is rich 
or poor. The millionaire as well as’the small shopkeeper will claim 
fire insurance, and it is essential that the same feeling should be 
engendered with respect to social insurance. An employment 
exchange officer replied to a complaint that a certain individual 
was drawing unemployment benefit who was well off and could 
live without it, with the statement, “ Yes, he has a right to his 
benefit because he is bona fide unemployed. Sometimes (he 
added jocularly) they drive up for their benefits in motor cars!.”’ 


1 The writer is obliged to Mr. J. B. Seymour, a research student at Cambridge 
University, for this fact. 
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The idea of insurance is incompatible with the eleemosynary 
idea of need or poverty as a condition of receiving benefit. Once 
this notion is adopted, then the conception of a lezal claim to a 
definite sum goes, and all thought of rehabilitation or prevention 
will go with it. The eleemosynary idea comes out in such remarks 
as “ He will give you £1 a weck, so that the family may get along ”, 
or when the investigator asks : “ What is the smallest amount that 
will plug up th. hole in the wall ? ” 

(d) It is desirable that workmen should have an interest in 
reducing hazards. But very little of a practical nature has been 
achieved in this direction. In the British scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance a device was introduced with this object in view. 
Workmen at the age of 60 who had not received in benefits an 
amount equal to their own contributions were authorised to claim 
a refund of the difference. After twelve y2ars’ experience it is 
generally believed that the effect of this device on the workman 
has been very slight, whilst it has proved costly and cumbersome 
owing to the colossal work involved in keeping a separate account 
for each workman for forty years. Many people think that it 
ought to be abolished and increased benefits provided instead. 
Contributions by workmen towards schemes of social insurance 
have been often justified on this ground. This may not prevent 
them from falling ill, but it will lessen the motive for malingering. 
Such force as there is in this argument, and it is not denied that 
it has some, will be preserved in a scheme of unified social insurance 
hased on joint contributions. 

(e) The collection of contributions can be carried out by all 
the forms of the machinery of social insurance. But the ability 
to collect them in a lump sum from both workers and employers 
is a point in favour of the social insurance office administering all 
branches. 


Rates of Benefits 


It is obvious that the benefits granted will vary with the nature 
of the emergency covered. In the case of the sick man, the invalid, 
and the insured person who has suffered an accident, and in the 
case of maternity the services of the doctor are required. Medicines 
and even medical instruments may prove indispensable. In the 


* The “ Safety First *’ Movemont. at least in Great Britain, has not yet induced 
insurance companies to advertise lower rates of premiums for establishments 
employing their devices. 
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case of these and other emergencies money benefits will be sought. 
But how much ought to be given ? Should it be proportional to 
family need or to “ average ” wage ? Should it he given as long 
as the emergency lasts ? 

In the case of old age, benefit will doubtless be granted from 
the commencing year until death. The invalid, too, will need 
to be supported as long as he lives. In the case of pensions for 
widows and orphans a period is usually set to the grant of benefits. 
Disablement due to accident, ill-health, and unemployment 
may last for a short or long period, but in these cases also a 
limit is generally set to the per.od of benefits, after which 
the reci;ients must apply for poor law relief or private charity. 
The costs of providing benefits for the whole duration of the 
emergency would not be greatly in excess of present charges and 
therefore an amendment of existing schemes in this direction is 
desirable. 

Benefits provided under schemes of social insurance generally 
consist of money payments or of money payments supplemented by 
certain medical services and drugs. The payments are made 
directly by the organisation concerned and the latter services are 
rendered by specially appointed doctors. Now there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that the money payments cannot 
be made by one organisation just as well as by another. All 
types of institution can calculate the varying rates that are to be 
paid according to the hazard and age and sex. Any type of 
organisation can engage the services of suitable officials to pay 
out the additional benefits which it has not hitherto dealt with. 
There seems to be no justification, therefore, for Sir William Bever- 
idge’s idea that there is a difference in kind between the benefits 
for sick people and those for healthy people, and that the former 
need some sp2cial organisation for their administration. Another 
point is that the state organisation is in some points at an advantage 
compared with the others. The medical profession, which must 
play such an important part in the administration of health, 
maternity, and invalidity insurance and in the case of industrial 
accidents, does not gladly suffer the control of the approved 
society and insurance company officials. Young doctors s-eking 
a practice are obliged to submit to it, but soon they groan under 
the burden. There is constant friction leading to threats of 
strikes, and the doctors’ attention is diverted from the doctor’s 
chief function, the prevention of disease. In order to maintain 
their status, doctors are increasingly demanding that their services 
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shall be undertaken in direct relationship to the state as their 
employer, and be independent of the favour of approved society 
officials. There is indeed a marked difference in the relations 
of the doctors to the Public Health Authorities on the one hand 
and to the approved societies on the other. Another consideration 
is the possibility of improving the organisation of the medical 
service. If the state employed the insurance doctors, it would 
be able to plan the public medical service more efficiently than at 
present. As it is, different authorities are to-day in charge of 
different parts of the machinery, the consequence being that there 
are overlapping and waste in some parts and gaps in others. 

It has been said above that all types of institutions could pay 
money benefits. But it should be noted that private insurance 
companies prefer to make lump sum payments such as are usual 
in the case of burial insurance, survivors’ insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation. They have not the machinery for making weekly 
payments ; and in this point again a state organisation has the 
advantage. 


Financing Schemes 


So often in the past have insurance schemes broken down through 
not having provided themselves with adequate reserves, that we 
are in some danger of overstating the significance of this factor. 
Private insurance companies, friendly societies, and trade unions 
have found that as the average age of their members increases. the 
claims for benefits increase. Moreover, when schemes were volun- 
tary, those subject to the greatest risk, the more aged) thy sick, 
and the inefficient used to insure in. greater numbers than those who 
were young and healthy. Thus there grew up a preponderance 
of bad risks, and the actual claims on the funds were greater than 
the expected rate. But reserves have no virtue in themselves. 
They are only necessary when contributions flow in evenly but 
the liability for the payment of benefits heaps up as in voluntary 
schemes of old age insurance. In a national system of social 
insurance with a constant flow of good lives into the scheme, the 
need for reserves will tend to be greatly lessened. 

It followsthat the amounts paid in contributions may be reduced 
to that extent. This consideration is an argument for a national 
compulsory scheme and against competing funds of voluntary 
insurers. 
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Prevention of Malingering 

It is tolerably certain that, the burden of work and the condi- 
tions of life being what they are, a considerable number of workmen 
will be tempted to malinger, to feign the occurrence of hazards, 
in the hope of obtaining substantial benefits by that means. Even 
if comparatively few are successful, tendencies will set in which 
would demoralise the whole scheme of insurance. The provision 
for checking malingering is indeed the crucial test of any machine 
devised for the administration of social insurance. 

Let us then examine the various risks from this point of view. 
Death and birth are least likely to be shammed. In both cases all 
that is necessary is the evidence of a disinterested, reliable witness. 
Burial insurance, or industrial insurance as it is still misleadingly 
termed, and maternity insurance do not lend themselves easily 
to malingering ; similarly, old age pensions may be safely granted 
in most modern countries. It is easy to verify the age of claimants 
by an examination of birth certificates and registers. Fraud can 
be readily detected. This explains in part why old age pensions 
or insurance have been more widely provided and introduced 
rather earlier than other forms of insurance. 

Pensions to widows and orphans granted on the death of the 
breadwinner can be introduced safely because the facts can be 
easily established. When such pensions are granted also to women 
deserted by their husbands or by those who have obtained a judicial 
separation from their husbands, “ malingering ” is possible. In 
both cases collusion may be practised and must be guarded against. 
Similarly, in the case of wives of men unable through illness or 
physical incapacity adequately to maintain their dependants, 
careful investigation would have to be made. 

It is generally difficult to sham accidents, industrial or non- 
industrial, especially because even in minor cases the doctor can 
be called in. But there are borderline cases where it is possible : 
a given injury, for instance, may be regarded by one as a scratch 
and by another as a wound, by one as a scald, by another as a 
serious burn. A really satisfactory definition of an accident is not 
altogether easy to draw up. There is even greater difficulty in 
deciding when an injured person should go back to work. It is 
comparatively easy for the workman who wishes to lengthen his 
period of convalescence and recuperation to procure sympathy 
by his general demeanour. Doctors know that the same type of 
accident will produce different degrees of pain in different individuals. 
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One workman will regard himself as capable of work at a point at 
which another, quite as honest, will regard it as dangerous to attempt 
any labour. The effects will vary with the character of the indi- 
vidual and with his mental and physical powers to resist pain. 

Illness and invalidity lend themselves to cheating even more 
than industrial accidents. Doctors find it difficult sometimes to 
tell when a man is really ill. Some doctors will be more ready 
than others to advise a man to abstain from work. They very 
frequently find it impossible to declare how soon a man who was 
sick ought to return to his work. These difficulties are greatest 
in certain mental cases such as neurasthenia. Much will depend 
on the sufferer’s profession. It may be possible for the hall porter 
or shopwalker to return to work whilst it may be undesirable for 
the cashier or window-cleaner to do so. Again, in the case of a 
man who has lost the use of a leg, he may be able to work at a desk 
but perhaps not at a bench. A man half blind may be able to 
lecture, but be dangerous as an engine-driver. Malingering in 
the case of illness being comparatively common, two checks on 
the claimant are coming increasingly into use. First there is the 
evidence of the doctor who is called in to treat the patient. Second- 
ly, many approved societies now employ paid visitors to call on 
the sick. In the days of the old local small society sick visiting 
was a matter of charity, a spontaneous activity which later began 
to be organised by the local secretary. Now it is becoming a com- 
pulsory and organised part of a highly complicated system for 
checking claims to benefits. 

It is more difficult to establish the bona fides of claimants 
to unemployment pay than to any other kind of benefit. When 
a workman declares that he is without work and cannot find work, 
it is not easy to show that he is not merely lazy and shirking. 
The temptation to malinger is therefore greatest in this case. 
The only type of machinery which can provide an adequate test 
of unemployment is a national system of employment exchanges. If 
a workman claims benefit, the machinery must be there to discover 
whether he is really unemployed, and whether a suitable job is not 
available for him elsewhere in some other part of the country. 

Without an intimate and detailed knowledge of the condition 
of each trade it is not possible to tell whether the claimant to 
benefit is bona fide unemployed, and only the employment exchange 
with its elaborate system for learning of vacancies and for placing 
workmen possesses that knowledge. It is occasionally suggested 
that approved societies, insurance companies, or the chambers 
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of commerce can be adapted for use for this purpose. .They cer- 
tainly cannot do this, however, with their present knowledge and 
organisation. Indeed it may be said that the only instance in which 
it is true that a hazard has its own appropriate specific machinery 
is in the case of unemployment and the employment exchange. 

With respect to all other risks suitable and adequate means have 
been found for checking malingering by approved societies and 
insurance societies. In the case of deaths and births, widowhood, 
orphanhood, and old age, a reliable investigator can do the work. 
In the case of industrial accidents, sickness, and invalidity, the 
doctor can check the claim of the applicant. Only in the case of 
unemployment is it imperative to establish a comprehensive 
national machine to check claims. 

Now there is no reason at all for assuming that the state employ- 
ment exchange suitably modified and extended could not also 
administer all forms of social insurance besides unemployment 
insurance. It could clearly appoint investigators and engage 
doctors to check malingering in the case of those hazards to which 
their services apply. 

The employment exchange, it is true, was not instituted for 
this purpose. But the unforeseen. and unintended indirect effects 
of social legislation are often of more importance, whether for 
good or evil, than those deliberately intended. Few who strove 
for the development of workmen’s compensation legislation desired 
to give huge profits to competitive insurance companies which 
in consequence organised themselves as a powerful vested interest. 
Similarly no one wished to give approved society officials the right 
to dispose of tens of millions of pounds and to talk of “ their funds ”’. 
But the unforeseen effects are not always undesirable. Those 
who instituted the employment exchange did not fully realise 
its possibilities for good. The war demonstrated what it could 
do. And on the basis of that experience we may now advocate 
the use of the employment exchange not only as the nucleus of 
the new social insurance office covering all branches of social 
insurance, but also as the organisation for the administration of 
any scheme of family endowment or family income insurance that 
may be adopted!. 


1 There are obvious objections and limitations to family wages provided by the 
employer alone ; it is preferable for the payments for dependants to come from a 
state fund. The term “ family allowance ” savours too much of the old poor 
law atmosphere, and therefore “ family endowment ” is substituted. But “‘ family 
income insurance ” would be a more exact rendering of this idea. 
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Our provisional conclusions may now be stated as follows. 
Risks vary and have their special characteristics, and therefore 
the task of the actuary and of the administrator will not be the 
same in all branches of social insurance. But it does not follow 
that because risks are different in their nature and in their imme- 
diate objects they imply different responsibilities and necessitate 
diverse methods of administration. In practice they are adminis- 
tered by different organisations, and this has led to the widely 
held but mistaken view that the diverse risks call for and necessi- 
tate diverse machinery. The truth is that it is possible to adminis- 
ter all branches of social insurance through one institution, pro- 
vided that the work of the actuary is sound and based on adequate 
statistics, and provided that the administrative checks on malinger- 
ing are effective for every risk. Now the statistics available to 
us are,as experience shows, adequate, and the checks on malinger- 
ing are effective. The employment exchange is the only type of 
machinery which can really deal with unemployment insurance for 
the total working-class population. Hence it is the only organisa- 
tion which when suitably adapted and extended can administer all 
branches of social insurance. The approved society as constituted 
to-day can administer every branch excepting unemployment ; 
similarly, with the competitive insurance companies. 

Not only is the social insurance office as developed out of the 
existing employment exchange the only organisation which can 
administer all branches of social insurance, but it can administer 
each branch of insurance better than they are at present being run 
by any other form of organisation. | 


We can now submit other reasons for the view that the adminis- 
tration of all branches of social insurance through the state employ- 
ment exchanges is not impossible. 

An examination of the existing types of administrative machin- 
ery reveals the fact that all different types of machinery do ad- 
minister all the different risks in one country or another. In Great 
Britain the state runs old age pensions, in Sweden there is a state 
system of workmen’s compensation insurance. In forty of the 
United States of America there are state-provided widows’ pensions. 
In Italy there is a state system of unemployment insurance, whilst 
even in the case of sickness insurance there is at least one State 
— the Swiss Canton of Glarus — which administers it directly, 
while the German, system employs communal funds. 

We find also on examination that mutual societies of workmen, 
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such as trade unions and friendly societies, do administer in some 
place or another every form of insurance. The same is true also 
of employers’ funds. It might have been thought that private 
insurance companies, another type of administrative machinery, 
did really restrict themselves to, and were suited to, only few emer- 
gencies. But even this is now found to be incorrect, since in Amer- 
ica such companies are beginning to experiment also with unem- 
ployment insurance. In brief, actual experience gives us no war- 
rant for saying that this style of machinery or that is unable to 
administer any particular form of insurance. Other tests of effi- 
ciency can, however, be applied. But this is certain, that no one 
would advocate, assuming that we had an entirely clear field, i.e. 
a country unembarrassed by any existing scheme of social insurance, 
the bringing into being of the existing medley of institutions. 
Surely no one would to-day propose that certain emergencies, say 
burial insurance and workmen’s compensation, should be admin- 
istered by private competitive insurance companies which should be 
specially brought into being or encouraged to administer them, that 
sickness and invalidity insurance should be covered by approved 
societies, and unemployment insurance by employment exchanges. 
It is indeed a remarkable fact that after more than a century 
of experimentation with voluntary societies and half a century’s 
experience of state compulsory schemes, those who contend that 
each form of organisation is particularly adapted to a special risk 
cannot tell us which form of organisation is actually best suited for 
insuring against which risk. When therefore the opponent of uni- 
fied social insurance asks with a flourish whether it would not be 
better for each emergency to have its own suitable machinery, 
he is careful not to reveal what in his opinion is the most suitable 
form of administration for each emergency, and he is equally cau- 
tious not to argue that the existing kind of machinery is the most 
desirable. But supposing we accepted his view and were prepared 
to exchange the existing machinery in each case for that which we 
might on abstract grounds discover to be the most suitable, then 
the probability is that we should have to interfere at least as much 
with the existing state of affairs as would be necessary in order to 
introduce a unified scheme. And what reason is there for thinking 
that any system could be better than one built up on the basis of 
a state monopoly ? As it is generally admitted that the existing 
complexity of organisations ought not to continue, what alterna- 
tives can opponents of the proposed scheme offer ? 
There is an obvious way of ascertaining whether unified social 
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insurance is possible. It is to put the question directly to a state 
actuary : Could you work out the costs of a national unified system 
of social insurance, if the rates of benefits are provided? Or 
again, the head of a national system of employment exchanges 
might be asked whether it is possible for him to organise and 
administer a complete unified system of social insurance, without 
any fear of the whole scheme breaking down. The writer has put 
these questions, and in both cases has been answered in the affirma- 
tive. There are no technical, financial, or administrative reasons 
which would make a unified system undesirable. 

The reader may naturally feel some impatience with this lengthy 
argument to prove merely that the advantages of the large depart- 
mental store apply also to branches of social insurance. He will 
say that everyone is aware of the fact that it is possible and profit- 
able and therefore presumably economical to sell ‘cheese, bread, 
meat, buttons, bicycles, and houses in the”same store, although 
this would once have seemed quite impossible. Or to take an in- 
stance closer to hand, the private insurance companies have found 
it to be good business to insure against one risk after another. 
They sell life and accident and marine and fire and burglary insur- 
ance. They also issue policies against hail or against riot. These 
risks are very dissimilar. They involve different actuarial prob- 
lems and administrative difficulties. The check on fraudulent 
claims in each instance is very unlike. But it is profitable for the 
companies to cover these various risks. Their headquarters, their 
branch offices, their local agents, their book-keeping system, their 
advertising, their name and goodwill and their organisation are most 
profitably used when they carry all these risks. This is obvious, 
in spite of the fact that these forms of business are voluntary and 
that very frequently quite different classes of people are interested 
in the different forms of insurance. When, however, as is the case 
with the branches of social insurance, the insured population 
remains substantially the same and compulsion may be resorted 
to, then indeed the case for unified insurance seems overwhelming. 


OUTLINES OF SIMPLIFIED MACHINERY 
Its Tasks 


It is desirable now to outline a few of the main features of the 
proposed governmental machine. We have spoken of the adap- 
tation of the employment exchanges to serve as social insurance 
offices. What is meant by this phrase ? 
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We can visualize the organisation of a State Social Insurance 
Department as follows. 
The headquarters should comprise six departments : 

(1) A department of statistics and research ; 

(2) A department for outlining measures for the preven- 
tion of hazards : 

(3) A department for the development of schemes for the 
rehabilitation of those who are maimed, incapaci- 
tated, or too inefficient to earn the standard wage ; 

(4) A department for dealing with the supplementary staff, 

the individuals and officials necessary for adminis- 
tration, such as the doctors, chemists, and lawyers ; 

(5) A department for supervising the distribution of bene- 
fits ; 

(6) A department to supervise the collection of funds and 
the investment of reserves. 


The task of the Office of Statisticsand Research would be tocollect 
adequate detailed and comparable statistics relating to establish- 
“ments, crafts, and industries. Moreover a continuous record could 
be kept of the industrial conditions and quality of each workman 
and his family. For the student of welfare economics this infor- 
mation would throw great light on questions of poverty. The ad- 
ministrator would with its help at last be able to measure with ex- 
actness the evils he has to combat and so might hope to be able 
to eradicate their causes. 


Its Organisation 


The Social Insurance Department thus constituted would have 
to set up local social insurance offices in every part of the country. 
Main offices would be necessary in every borough and branch 
offices would be desirable in almost every village or group of 
villages in the country. Theexistingemploymentexchange machin- 
ery would be the nucleus of the new extended organisation. 
Divisional offices with supervisory powers over the offices in their 
respective areas would probably be desirable. The whole system of 
offices should be organised centrally and on a geographical basis. 
The experience of employment exchanges would be helpful in 
deciding whether an office is necessary say for every ten thousand 
of the population or for a greater or lesser number of insured. 

The extended machinery would carry on the old policy with 
respect to disputes and transferences. It would always endeav- 
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our to be neutral in cases of dispute between employers and work- 
people. Transferences from one district to another and from one 
trade to another could be effected without any loss of benefit rights. 

The increased functions to be committed to the employment 
exchange would necessitate the establishment of a considerable 
number of new offices'. In consequence it would be possible for 
all employers who have to purchase contribution stamps (for it 
is not suggested that this method of raising the funds should be 
abolished) to obtain them from the insurance office. The employer 
would subtract from the workman’s wages the appropriate amount 
covering his statutory liability in respect of all emergencies and he 
would make one inclusive contribution for the workmen he employs 
and for himself. One central body would supervise all the sums 
collected and administer them either in one fund, or if more con- 
venient at the outset in different funds. The same body would also 
invest the reserves. It might have to fix the rates of contribution: 
in respect of each risk at first merely provisionally, but it could 
revise them later on the basis of acquired experience. And it 
would always insist that each branch of insurance must be finan- 
cially sound and properly administered. 

What would be the organisation of a local social insurance office ? 

It would be divided up into a number of sections each dealing 
with the victims of one risk. Each section would have the machin- 
ery for testing the bona fides of claimants to benefits. Inspectors 
would be employed in the case of old age pensions and mothers’ 
pensions, employment officers for unemployment insurance, and 
doctors in the case of ill health, accident, and invalidity. For 
the payment of benefits conditions would be laid down which 
would make it easy to discover the malingerer and to deal properly 
with him. But whatever the hazard, the workman or his repre- 
sentative would call at the social insurance office and make his 
claim. He would be spared the trial of dealing with officials who 
had some special reason or desire to deprive him of his rights. 
Payments under such circumstances would be made with great 
despatch. 

The reference of all risks to a single office might bring about a 
coalescence between those sections in which the risks could be as- 
similated to one another, e.g. in the case of industrial and non- 
industrial accidents, illness, invalidity, blindness, and maternity. 


1 This would probably prove true even if it were decided to use the poet office 
for the payment of benefits and the socia! insurance office for all other administra- 


tive purposes. 
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Moreover, the existence of one administrative machine for all 
branches would tend to result in the production of a simplified 
code of social insurance, so that the workman would be more 
likely to know what his rights were and how he could enforce 
them. 


National or Local Administration 


An obvious criticism of this proposed organisation is that it 
will be too huge, that its very size will make it too complicated to 
be administered by our Civil Service. It must by its very nature 
become bureaucratic. Experience shows that if business units pass 
beyond a certain limit in size they inevitably become inefficient. 
The reply to this is that during the war the employment exchanges 
did in fact successfully carry through very many different func- 
tions. The post office to-day is used for many different services 
which no one can pretend are in any way related. Even more signi- 
ficant perhaps is the fact that the Prudential Insurance Company 
reported that in 1923 the premium income of their industrial 
branch alone was nearly fifteen million pounds. One competitive 
insurance company issued recently some twenty million burial 
policies in one year ! 

Anyhow, time and experience can alone show whether the pro- 
posed Social Insurance Department will be too big for our modern 
machinery and organisation devices. Parliament would easily be 
able to prevent abuses in the social insurance office. Suitable 
committees would in any case be appointed in every area to help 
in the administration of each branch. To these committees appeal 
might be made from the decision of the insurance officer. They 
would have to meet sufficiently promptly and at such hours as 
would be convenient for the insured population. Representatives 
of local authorities as well as appointed members from panels pre- 
pared by associations of employers and workpeople should be given 
greater powers than these and similar bodies now possess. __ 

Some people who calmly tolerate the bureaucratic character 
of the competitive firm and of the large approved society view 
with horror the bureaucratic tendencies in a government depart- 
ment. They find these such a nightmare that they go to the 
length of urging that local authorities should be used as the agen- 
cies for administering social insurance. It is no doubt desirable 
that local sentiment should be behind schemes of social welfare. 
In the carrying out of public works which are undertaken by the 
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localities and in the administration of the local health service it 
is only proper that there should be the greatest possible co-opera- 
tion between the local authorities and the administrators of the 
related schemes of social insurance. But those who urge adminis- 
tration of social insurance through local authorities do not seem 
to have thought out the full implication of their proposal. Can 
they mean that the state should provide funds towards the cost 
of social insurance and have no supervision of them? And if 
the state is to have certain powers what are to be the respective 
spheres of influence of the local and central authorities ? Will 
there not be difficulties in cases where the factory is located in one 
area while the workman lives in another and possibly the employer 
in a third ? Besides, why tie down a new organisation to a divi- 
sion of the country which though suitable for country areas in cer- 
tain respects is most unsuitable for boroughs ? Experience shows 
that social insurance schemes worked through central bodies such 
as the post office and employment exchange can be run very satis- 
factorily. There is no popular demand that these should be handed 
over to local authorities. If they were, difficulties and discontent 
would arise from the existence of areas where the hazards were 
greater than the average. Transferences from one district to an- 
other might be impeded and the mobility of labour shackled. An 
even more serious objection is the danger that if the local authority 
became the administrative body it would tend to cause certain 
evils like unemployment, ill health, motherhood in distress, and 
industrial accidents to be regarded as local problems. This would 
be in contradiction to the best thought of the last two decades on 
this subject. Only by being regarded as national problems can 
schemes for prevention and rehabilitation achieve the maximum 
success. 

Another objection is that local authorities are particularly bad 
organisations for doing this work because they require the specia! - 
ised services of considerable numbers of people whose work would 
be to a large extent technical. It is true that the suggested ad hoc 
advisory committees could probably succeed in understanding the 
nature of their functions and so might in time aid materially in 
the administration of social insurance measures, and give real help 
to the officials. But a town councillor, in office for perhaps a 
short period, can hardly be expected to assume responsibility for 
the policy carried out by those officials. Besides, have not the local 
authorities already enough to do? Nor has the experience of the 
central government in using other bodies for administrative pur- 
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poses, such as the approved society or trade union, justified further 
experiments in the same direction even with the substitution of 
the local authority for these bodies. 


A warning might be given to those sanguine advocates of unified 
insurance who believe that the dragging of error into light, the 
demonstration of the wastes of our present schemes and of the pos- 
sibility of avoiding it by a simplification of administrative machin- 
ery, will necessarily produce the desired change. Even if there 
were no powerful vested interests in the path which have to be 
confronted and appeased, there would still be the usual vis inertiae 
which every new proposal has to overcome. We know perfectly 
well in theory how to decasualise labour, but fifteen years of thought 
and agitation have failed to get the thing accomplished in practice. 
The spadework required for bringing about a unified system of 
social insurance will necessitate much thought and effort. Prac- 
tical shape must be given to our theories, actual experiment in 
legislation must be attempted. Ideas born of our age and inspired 
by our determination to abolish insecurity and poverty must be 
brought into the realm of actual life. — 


The Classification Problem in Statistics 


by 
R. H. Coats 
Dominion Statistician, Canada 


The problem of the classification of industries and occupations 
for purposes of labour statistics was the subject of useful discussion 
at the Conference of Labour Statisticians which met at Geneva in 1923. 
This discussion is the starting-point of the present article. After 
a general examination of the principles which must underlie any 
sound system of classification, the author puts forward a scheme for 
a tripartite classification of commodities, by component material, 
use or purpose, and origin. On this is built a similar tripartite 
classification of industries according to their product of chief value ; 
and on this, again, a classification of occupations grouped under 
industries. As an illustration, an appendix shows a list of one hun- 


dred manufacturing industries arranged in the threefold growping 
suggested. A further appendix outlines the form which might be 
taken by a summary statement of production, indicating a method 
of delimitation of primary and secondary production for purposes 
of statistical presentation and analysis. 


T the Conference of Labour Statisticians! held at Geneva in 
1923, under the auspices of the International Labour Office, 
occurred the best all-round discussion of the classification problem 
that has yet taken place among statisticians. Though limited 
to a consideration of the classification of industries and occupations 
for purposes of labour statistics, the meeting early recognised 
the almost universal bearing of the subject, and its proceedings 
throughout were characterised by a refreshing openness of mind 
and breadth of view. The findings arrived at were cautious, 
even conservative, certainly such as any might accept without 


2 Cf. InTERNATIONAL LAaBouR OrrFice: International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. Report of the International Conference of Representatives of 
Labour Statistical Departments held at Geneva, 29 October to 2 November 1923. 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 4. 80 pp. 

Also Systems of Classification of Industries and Occupations. Report prepared 
for the International Conference of Labour Statisticians. Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 1. 79 pp. 
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reserve ; and when the meeting adjourned it was undoubtedly 
with every promise of having laid the foundations of a sound and 
constructive policy. 

The discussion, of course, is still in its initial iain and its 
renewal is now definitely scheduled'. The present is accordingly 
an opportune time to put forward any suggestions or experiences 
that may have proved of practical value. 

First, and above all, commendation may again be expressed 
of the fundamental conclusion reached at Geneva, namely, that 
the objective should be a scheme as broadly applicable as possible 
to the several branches of statistics. A general classification 
scheme that would link all these branches to each other has been 
called impracticable ; it has never, however, been called anything 
but in the highest degree desirable. In any event the International 
Labour Office recognises that labour statistics are not alone involved, 
and that any policy which it may adopt should be framed in consul- 
tation with the other bodies no less vitally interested. It is 
unfortunate that international statistics should be without central 
leadership on points of general application like this; but the Labour 
Office is the more to be congratulated on appreciating the situation 
as it exists. 

In the past the classification problem in statistics has been 
treated almost invariably on an empirical basis. The reason 
has been two-fold : first, the unsatisfactory nature in many cases 
of the primary data — the items with which the statistician must 
build. Statistics are often the by-products of administrative 
processes, and the statistician must take what he can get. This 
inability to influence the basic data — a part of the general in- 
ability of sociology and economics to apply the inductive method — 
has made classification a much more difficult problem for statistics 
than for, say, the natural sciences. The confusing of the trade 
classification by Treasury definitions is a case in point ; this will 
continue, gratuitous though it sometimes is, so long as the framing 
of such definitions is carried out independently of the statistician. 
Secondly, the separation of statistics into compartments has 
favoured a limited and pragmatic view. Where co-ordination 
between the several branches of statistics is not made an object, 
there will be diminished stimulus in the direction of scientific 
classification. 


A second Conference of Labour Statisticians is to be held at Geneva from 
20 April 1925 onwards. 
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That even the statistician of a single field, however, is chroni- 
cally vexed by the classification problem is evidenced by the adjust- 
ments that are made almost incessantly at the hands of trade and 
prices statisticians, production and other censuses, etc., materi- 
alising from time to time in changes that destroy continuity and 
necessitate lengthy textual explanations. On at least three occasions 
full-dress international conferences have been held on specific 
aspects, and this does not include various other international 
meetings more tentative in their objectives. 

On the threshold of the present discussion we may ask, what is 
the object or purpose of classification ? Two main purposes will, 
I think, be found in practice : 

(1) Convenience of reference ; it is convenient for general refer- 
ence to have items of like kind associated in statistical tables. 

(2) Scientific analysis ; it is essential for purposes of scientific 
analysis to have the aggregate statistics pertaining to certain 
group phenomena — for example, food prices as compared with 
those of clothing or of materials in general ; wages in agricultural 
as opposed to industrial occupations ; values of, say, textile manu- 
factures as distinguished from those of, say, the manufactures of 
iron and steel; etc. 

Approaching now the crux of the matter: the basic principle 
in classification is that mutually exclusive concepts may not be 
united on an equality in the same category. Thus we may arrange 
plants and animals according to their anatomical structure, their 
method of embryological development, or their food or habitat ; 
but not more than one of these principles can be adopted for lead- 
ing principle at one and the same time. Examples are difficult, 
because in the natural sciences the item can be subjected to arbi- 
trary definition. The economic zoologist, however, untrammelled 
though he is by taxonomy, could not posit such headings as “ ver- 
tebrates ” and “ fish” (in the popular sense) on an equality. 

It is precisely this elementary rule that statisticians too often 
ignore. Called upon for statistics of aggregates from many and 
diverse standpoints, they attempt to meet the demand within the 
limits of a single classification. This leads inevitably to confusion 
as between principles, but the matter is not pursued to its logical 
conclusion. The first step in advance is always the recognition 
of the fundamental nature of the problem. But it is desirable 
from this point on to deal with the situation in concrete terms. 

The classification problem for the general statistician falls 
under three main headings: (1) the classification of commodities 
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(as in statistics of production, trade, prices, transportation, etc.) ; 
(2) the classification of industries; and (3) the classification of 
occupations. There are, of course, other important aspects, as, 
for example, the classification of diseases, accidents, etc., but these 
stand more or less apart and may be superimposed on the others. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES 


Though the present notes have their starting point in the 
discussion of industrial classification at Geneva, it will be found 
preferable to approach the latter through the classification of 
commodities, as the better medium for examining the underlying 
principles involved. In commodity statistics the field in which the 
classification problem is perhaps most insistent is trade statistics ; 
these are published at more frequent intervals than any other body 
of statistics involving an equally large and varied number of com- 
modities, and are widely consulted by the general public. They 
may be selected therefore as the basis of our remarks. 

Is it possible, then, in trade statistics to enforce the rule adum- 
brated in the foregoing, namely, the avoidance of overlapping, or 
the presence of two or more groups in either of which a particular 
item may be placed? For example, the trade classification of 
an important country which might be cited contains the items 
“ leather ” and “ clothing”. Clearly such articles as leather gloves 
and leather boots and shoes may go in either of these and cannot be 
excluded from either without invalidating the total. 

In seeking a solution of this difficulty, the first step is to un- 
cover the leading principles by which such items may be classified. 
I would submit in this connection that the great majority of 
demands made upon statisticians for commodity group totals 
come from one or other of three points of view : 

(1) A concept or notation that represents the componen/ 
material of articles (e.g. such headings as “ leather”, “ iron and 
steel”, “ grain”, etc.) ; 

(2) A concept or notation that represents the wse or purpose 
of the article (e.g. such headings as “ food”, “ clothing ”, “ furni- 
ture”, “stationery”, “implements”, “ producers’ materials ”. 
etc.) ; 

(3) A concept or notation that represents the origin of the 
articles in relation to the primary extractive industries (e.g. such 
headings as “farm produce”, “ products of the mine”, “ forest 
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products ”, etc.) and the stage of manufacture in each (i.e. raw 
materials, partly manufactured goods, fully manufactured goods). 
The last sub-classification, of course, may be applied universally, 
but it arises most frequently in analyses of the derivation of wealth 
and of the basis of productive processes. 

In the Bureau of Statistics of Canada, to which I may be per- 
mitted to advert, the practice has therefore been adopted of draw- 
ing up a separate and distinct classification of the individual 
items according to each of these three principles. In the published 
trade reports, the statistics of the individual items (constituting 
the main tables) are classified according to component material. 
The triple scheme of group and sub-group headings (without the 
items), however, is presented in the introductory or analytical parts 
of the report. In this way the items are set out with a consider- 
able degree of association ; at the same time, the more important 
angles of analysis demanded by the statesman, the economist, or 
other expert are anticipated. Moreover, and this is the main point, 
every group statistic which the report contains is as comprehen- 
sive and accurate as it is possible that it should be, i.e. there has 
been no need, as where inconsistent principles are not segregated, 
to “rob Peter to pay Paul” at any point. Asa matter of experi- 
ence the method has increased the confidence with which statis- 
tical analyses are given out, and has repaid any extra work at the 
outset in the saving of incessant special compilations in reply to 
special demands. It has also laid the foundation for the liaison of 
trade statistics with those of other fields, i.e. for the unification 
of classification schemes, as will be enlarged upon in a later 
paragraph. 

An illustration of the defects of the empirical method is afforded 
by the list of articles adopted by the International Trade Conference 
at Brussels in 1910; the articles included therein could well be 
classified according to the principles of “ component material ”, 
“ purpose ”, and “ origin” above explained. 

It requires but a cursory examination of the Brussels classifi- 
cation to see that its groups are inadequate for purposes of eco- 
nomic analysis. They are to ofewin number, being limited to five 
(I. Live Animals ; II. Articles of Food and Drink ; III. Materials 
Raw or Partly Manufactured ; IV. Manufactured Articles ; V. Gold 
and Silver) with nine sub-groups. Moreover, the groups are not 
invariably comprehensive or accurate. For example, the second 
heading, “ Articles of Food and Drink ”, contains meats but not 
cattle, sugar but not sugar-beets (i.e. the finished product but not 
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the raw materials), though on the other hand it has wheat as well as 
flour and other milled products. The grouping “ Raw Materials ” 
does not contain “ grains” (though barley and oats would seem 
as much entitled to this classification as fodder or bran) ; while the 
category “ Manufactured Articles ” contains neither flour, packing- 
house products, sugar, lumber, nor liquors. The paucity of head- 
ings alone saves from more serious dilemmas. Attention may also 
be invited to the large number of definitions and qualifications 
attached to the individual items in order to make them fit the 
classification. The Brussels list is limited to 186 articles and, though 
these are chosen because of their importance, the fact that the 
trade classifications of most countries are from six to ten times as 
extensive would undoubtedly multiply opportunities for error. 
We should aim at an international trade classification to which the 
several countries could at least approximately conform. 

If the articles on the Brussels list are reclassified on the tri- 
partite system, it is possible to present them in upwards of fifty 
distinct groupings and sub-groupings, each of economic importance 
— in place of the fifteen of the Brussels Convention — but with 
each group inclusive of every item that can be assigned to it and 
therefore as accurate as the nature of the items permit, the whole 
being accomplished with a minimum of interpretation or definition 
of the items. The following notes on possible criticisms of such a 
classification may be added at the risk of excessive detail. 

(1) It may be objected that certain commodities are composed 
of more than one material, are used for more than one purpose, or 
are derived from more than one source. This is of course the case. 
But this is inherent in the nature of the items and is as much a 
difficulty in one plan of classification as another. The rule that 
must be followed in such cases is to define the commodity by its 
chief characteristic, i.e. its chief component material, the chief 
use to which it is put, the origin of its chief element, etc. Thus a 
gold-headed walking stick is ordinarily a “ gold” object, though 
it contains other materials as well ; an automobile is regarded as for 
“ transportation ” purposes, though it has other uses than those 
of commercial transport. 

(2) In practice, it may be explained, the tripartite classifi- 
cation does not involve three compilations of items de novo ; once 
the component material classification and analysis is completed, 
a good deal of the others is effected by the manipulaticn of sub- 
group totals. Mechanical tabulation reduces the labour to a 


minimum. 
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(3) It may be objected that the strict application of a single 
principle throughout an extended list of commodities “ tails off ” 
into a residue of groups that are of little importance. This is true. 
In the purpose classification, the “ Food ” and “ Clothing ” aggre- 
gates are in more frequent demand than a group like “ Producers’ 
Materials ” (though in prices statistics the latter group is important). 
In the component material classification, also, the general heading 
“ Vegetable Products ” is academic and seldom or never in demand ; 
hence “ Wood ” is given a separate category, though if desired it 
can be made a sub-head of “ Vegetable”. For the same reason 
“ Textiles ” is considered a distinct concept of “ component materi- 
al”, though the items are put together in a way that permits 
wool and silk to be included with “ Animal Products ” should this 
be required. In reality, textiles are so mixed that they constitute 
a “ buffer state ” between animal and vegetable, neither of which 
are in such frequent demand. Throughout the component material 
classification system it is the second sub-division that is the more 
important. 

In the light of the preceding, the principle to be followed in clas- 
sification, stated in its simplest terms, is to select the group headings 
found in experience to be necessary, and to ensure in every case that 
each and every item pertaining thereto is included in the aggre- 
gate statistic. It might in fact be urged that the most satisfactory 
method of presenting the items of trade statistics (and of other 
commodity statistics as well) is to arrange them alphabetically, 
leaving the statistician free to turn out as few or as many groups 
as he may desire, strictly adhering to the principle of comprehen- 
siveness as enunciated. To this, however, there are the objections : 
(1) that use and wont and the convenience of the general public 
demand, as already stated, that like items be associated with like 
so far as possible, and (2) that it is desirable in creating any group 
to understand clearly the principle of association involved — which 
can only be achieved by working it out to the end’. But that 


1 In the official index number of wholesale prices published by the United 
States Department of Labour certain articles are included in more than one group 
index. Structural steel, cast iron pipe, copper sheets, copper wire, lead pipe, nails, 
reinforcing bars, roofing tin, and sheet zinc are included both in the index number 
of metal and metal products and in that of building materials. It would seem 
better to make the application of this practice general. This of course could not be 
done under the classification used in the United States index number, which does 
not consistently follow any definite principle but is a compound of several systems, 
the principle of origin appearing in Group I (farm products) ; the principle of 
purpose in Group II (foods), Group III (cloths and clothing), Group IV (fuel and 
lighting), Group VI (building and materials), and Group VIII (house furnishing) ; 
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the statistician should in any important case be compelled by his 
system to include an item in one group at the expense of excluding 
it from another is sufficient to condemn the system utterly. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Passing to the classification of industries: the problem must 
again be treated both in and by itself and in its relation to other 
aspects of classification, i.e. the industrial classification must be 
logically self-sufficing and also effect a liaison with the commodity 
classification. It will be found that if the first of these objectives 
is attained, the second will follow automatically. 

The first point that arises is one of nomenclature. There are 
several methods of designating industries, as by the nature of the 
process (spinning, smelting, printing, dyeing); by the material 
worked in (metal working, iron working) ; or by the end product 
(flour, furniture). We begin by adopting as a genera] rule the 
method of designating industries according to their end product, 
i.e. product of chief value. The obvious reason for this is the 
necessity of liaison ; it is through commodities that we link up 
production statistics with trade statistics and with the statistics 
of prices, freight rates, transportation, marketing, etc. In most 
cases the end product nomenclature can be adopted without con- 
fusion or change from present practice. A “ sawmill”, for exam- 
ple, can be designated “ lumber”, a planing mill under “ dressed 
lumber ”, a spinning mill under “ textiles ”, (“ cotton ”, “ woollen ”, 
etc.). Even where a “process” term must be retained, e.g. “ print- 
ing”, it may be treated as a synonym for the newspapers, peri- 
odicals, or books manufactured. Industries like laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning, etc. fall under the heading of “ services” and cannot 
be related to any product (though dyeing might conceivably be 
regarded as a phase of cloth manufacture) ; such instances are few 
and do not represent overlapping with the commodity classification. 

As a matter of fact, many if not most censuses of manufactures 
list the individual industries according to their product or chief 
values'. This may appear to overlook the fact that our first main 


and the principle of component material in Group V (metal and metal products) 
and Group VII (chemicals and drugs). Group IX (miscellaneous) contains arti- 
cles of such diverse character as animal products, wood products, and textiles, 
ete., the combining of which can have little meaning. The system, however, does 
not afford them a definite place elsewhere. 

? The differentiation of “‘ gross ”’ from “ net ” value of production is important, 
though apart from the present discussion. 
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division of production is commonly upon the principle of “ process ”, 
i.e. into the primary or extractive industries and the secondary or 
manufacturing industries, the former including (1) agriculture . 
(2) the pastoral industries (sometimes included with agriculture) : 
(3) the chase (or wild-life exploitation) ; (4) fishing ; (5) forestry ; 
and (6) mining ; to which might be added (7) the utilisation of 
water power. As already explained, however, even these terms 
can be easily translated into the raw products of the farm, the forest, 
the mine, etc., and no trouble to our liaison is involved. 

The main problem of industrial classification therefore may be 
treated as one of manufactures, involving from 100 to 500 units 
according to the complexity of the system. Having translated 
each unit into the terms of its chief product the procedure is the 
same as that already described in the case of commodities. The 
tripartite system is maintained, namely, component material, pur- 
pose, and origin. Thus under the heading “ leather ” will be ranged 
all industries engaged in the manufacture of leather or leather goods ; 
under the heading “ food”, all industries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of food products ; while under the “ origin ” classification they 
will be arranged according as they derive from the basic extractive 
industries. If any other grouping is found necessary for a parti- 
cular purpose, it can of course be made. Thus the degree of 
hazard involved in industrial occupations may be made a principle 
of classification, as well as other specialised points of view. In 
classifying industries, as in classifying commodities, the essential 
thing is that each group contain all the industries that properly 
belong to it. 

At the Geneva Conference of Statisticians in 1923 it was decided 
that the first task, from the standpoint of international statistical 
comparability, was to draw up a list of the leading industries of 
international concern, with due regard to uniformity of definition. 
For statistical purposes, it was agreed, the arrangement of these 
might well be alphabetical. The International Labour Office 
undertook to compile the list in question in consultation with all 
and sundry who might be able to assist. The question of grouping 
was left in abeyance. 

As a means of illustrating in the concrete the application of 
the method herein advocated, I submit in Appendix I a list of one 
hundred manufacturing industries, arranged according to the prin- 
ciples mentioned. This, of course, is not put forward as suitable 
for general use from the standpoint of the individual industries 
included, but merely as illustrative of the principle. 
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A point that was not considered at Geneva, but which is of 
first importance in connection with industrial classification, is the 
delimitation of the primary and secondary industries for purposes 
of statistical presentation and analysis. For example, as between 
agriculture and manufactures : butter and cheese are made both 
on the farm and in factories ; are they to be regarded as agricultural 
or as manufactured products in grand totals used for comparative 
purposes ? Of course they can be kept separate, but there are 
evident disadvantages in that also. As between fishing and manu- 
facturing, again, are the domestically-prepared and the factory- 
made product to be lumped together and applied to the primary 
industry or to manufactures ? Still more, as between mining and 
manufacturing, we have a number of products — some of them 
highly important articles of international commerce — that can 
fairly be claimed by both, the reason being that, though the com- 
modities in question are finally produced by a process that may be 
described as manufacturing, they are at the same time the first 
finished product of commercial value resulting from the primary 
production process and are hence commonly associated with that 
process. In some cases the delimitation must be made within 
the primary industries, as for example between furs derived from 
wild life and from fur farms. In other words, our definitions of 
certain industrial groups must be flexible and adaptable to different 
points of view. 

The proper procedure is to include all such borderland products 
when the figures of any individual group are concerned, but to 
set them out clearly in general tables of production in such a way 
as to indicate the procedure followed. To take as an example the 
delimitation of mining and manufactures, which, as above stated, 
offers the most numerous difficulties of this kind: the total of 
“ mining ” production should also include the output of (1) blast 
furnaces (pig-iron and ferro-alioys), (2) non-ferrous metal smelting, 
(3) brick and tile, (4) peat briquetting, etc., (5) cut and dressed 
stone, (6) cement, (7) lime, (8) prepared mica, (9) mineral waters, 
(10) refined salt ; but these articles should also be included in the 
grand total of manufactures where a comprehensive view of the 
latter is required for purposes of economic analysis. In Appen- 
dix II, I have indicated the form which a summary statement of 
production might take. The intention of the itemisation used in 
this statement is purely to indicate the policy of delimitation and 
definition of terms that is employed. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


We now pass to the third stage, namely, the classification of 
occupations. This can be built upon the foregoing with little 
difficulty. Itis generally agreed that occupations should be grouped 
under industries, whether for purposes of the census, vital 
statistics, criminal statistics, industrial accidents, etc. In this 
way liaison is effected with the preceding classification of industries. 
The arrangement of occupations under the several industries is 
usually according to rank of importance and is essentially in the 
nature of an enumeration. 

The term “ industry ” must now, of course, be considerably 
widened. Hitherto we have treated it as synonymous with “ pro- 
duction ” as popularly conceived, i.e. as including such processes 
as the growing of crops, the extraction of minerals, the capture of 
fish, the conversion of water power into electrical current, manu- 
facturing, etc. — in economic phrase, the creation of “ form utili- 
ties ” — but as excluding various activities which are no less “ pro- 
ductive ” in a broad sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, 
merchandising, etc., which add to commodities already worked up 
into form the further utilities of “ place ”, “ time”, and “ posses- 
sion ”, and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of 
the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commod- 
ities at all, but are not on that account any less useful to a civil- 
ised society — representing, in economic language, the creation of 
“ service ” utilities. We were on the border of this definition pre- 
viously, but it must be made at this point before proceeding fur- 
ther with the occupational classification. It may be noted that 
only about two-thirds of usefully and gainfully employed persons 
are engaged in “ production ” according to the narrower definition. 

The full list of occupations should be set out separately, so 
that statistics may be available not only of the numbers in each 
occupation under each heading in which it occurs, but the total 
number in the occupation in the country. If this is not done, but 
only the leading occupations in each industry given, not only will 
an extremely extensive code be required, but the totals by occu- 
pation will be incomplete, as there is usually an element in every 
occupation occurring under unexpected industrial headings. Against 
this, of course, it may be argued that separate compilation is expen- 
sive, requiring a six-place instead of a four-place code. A leading 
example of the separate classification is, of course, the British. 
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As already noted, the classification of commodities, industries, 
and occupations does not exhaust the subject of statistical classi- 
fication, but the more important remaining examples are special 
and distinct (e.g. the classification of diseases * ~ purposes of vital 
statistics) and the statistician can rely on othe: sciences for help. 
It is the delineation and analysis of social and economic progress 
which is the province par excellence of statistics, as conceived from 
the standpoint of the present discussion. 

While the preceding is not put forward as more than tentative, 
it is believed that the solution of the problem lies along the lines 
suggested, namely, search for the principles underlying statistical 
classification, and their application as consistently as may be pos- 
sible in view of the imperfections of our raw materials. At best 
we shall have to fall back upon empiricism, but we should limit 
this recourse as rigorously as possible, and resort to it only in full 
understanding as to why it is necessary in each case. To state as 
was stated in the resolution originally tabled at the Geneva Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians that a combination of principles 
must be adopted is surely to abandon the issue prematurely. That 
100 per cent. is impossible is no excuse for accepting 80 per cent. if 
90 per cent. can be attained. Moreover, until a logical basis is 
arrived at, improvement in the definition of terms — the source, 
as already emphasised, of a large part of our difficulty — cannot 
be attempted with hope of permanent success. It must also 
be remembered that we cannot go beyond a point in arbitrarily 
attaching definitions and significations to terms, as the natural 
_ seiences do. The zoologist can limit “ pisces ” to vertebrates, but 
the statistician cannot eliminate, say, oysters from his total of 
fisheries production, nor can he disassociate, say, fish canning from 
either fisheries or manufactures. Back of all, the problem must be 
attacked in the spirit which must be increasingly applied to statis- 
tics in the service of the state if they are to meet the exacting 
demands of the future, that, namely, of recognising the oneness 
of social and economic phenomena and the necessity of illumina- 
ting them as such. 
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Appendix I 
CuaSstricaTion or 100 TypicaL INDUSTRIES * 
according to according to ug purpose 
material of chief product of chief product of chief product 
I. VEGETABLE PrRopDucTs I. Farm ORIGIN I. Foop 
1. Biscuits and confection-|(1) From Field Crops ; 1. Biscuits and confection- 
ery. ery. 
2. Breweries. 1. Biscuits and confection-| 4. Flour and t mills. 
3. Distilleries. ery. 5. Fruit an vegetable 
4. Flour and grist mills. 2. Breweries. canning. 
5. Fruit and vegetable 3. Distilleries. 8. Starch and glucose. 
canning. 4. Flour and grist mills. 9. Sugar refining. 
6. Linseed oil. 5. Fruit and vegetable} 11. Vinegar. 
7. Rubber goods. canning. 14, Butter and cheese. 
8. Starch and glucose. 6. Linseed oil. 15. Condensed milk. 
9. Sugar refining. 7. Rubber goods. 16. Fish canning. 
10. Tobacco. 8. Starch and glucose. 22. Slaughtering and meat 
11. Vinegar. 9. Sugar refining. packing. 
12. Wines. 10. Tobacco. 23. Tallow and animal oils. 
11. Vinegar. 89. Salt. 
12. Wines. 83. Baking powder. 
II. Anima Propucts 27. Cordage, rope, and 
twine. 
13 Boots and shoes 28. Cotton yarn and cloth. II. Crotuine 
(leather). 29. Cotton thread. 
14. Butter and cheese. 39. Flax and hemp dressing | 13. Boots and shoes 
15. Condensed milk. 34. Linens. ag ae 
16. Fish canning. 35. Oil cloth and linoleum.| 17. Fur dressing. 
17. Fur dressing. 18. Fur goods. 
18. Fur gcods. (2) From Animal Husbandry| 19. Gloves and mittens 
19. Gloves and mittens (leather). 
(leather). 13. Boots and shoes 25. Clothing, men’s. 
20. Harness and saddlery. (leather). 26. Clothing, women’s. 
21. Leather goods. 14. Butter and cheese. 31. Gloves fink, wool, etc.). 
22. Slaughtering and meat} 15. Condensed milk. 32. Hats and caps. 
packing. 19. Gloves and mittens 33. Knitting mills. 
23. Tallow and animal oils. (leather). 36. Silk and silk goods. 
20. Harness and saddlery.| 38. Waterproofs. 
21. Leether goods. 
22. Slaughtering and meat- 
Ill. Texti.es packing. Drink Tosacco 
23. Tallow and animal oils. 
24. Carpets, rugs, and mats.| 31. Gloves (silk, wool, etc.). 2. Breweries. 
25. Clothing, men’s. 36. Silk and silk goods. 3. Distilleries. 
26. Clothing, women’s. 39. Woollen cloth. 10. Tobacco. 
27. Cordage, rope, and| 40. Woollen yarn. 12. Wines. 
twine. 70. Aerated waters. 
28. Cotton, yarn, andcloth|(3) From Mixed Sources 
29. Cotton thread. 
30. Flax and hemp dressing.| 24. Carpets, rugs, and mats.| IV. PERsoNAL UTILITIES 
31. Gloves (silk, wool, etc.).| 25. Clothing, men’s. 
52. Hats and caps. 26. Clothing, women’s. 64. Clocks and watches. 
33. Knitting miils. 32. Hats and caps. 66. Jewellery. 
34. Linens. 33. Knitting mills. 82. Ammunition. 
35. Oilcloth and linoleum.| 37. Textiles, dyeing, and} 99. Soap. 
36. Silk and silk ¢ ods. finishing. 91. Toilet preparations. 
37. Textiles, dyeing, and} 38. Waterproofs. 96. Motion picture films. 
finishing. 97. Musical instruments. 
Waterproofs. 


‘ The numbering of items throughout follows that of the ‘‘component material” classification. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 100 TypricaL INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


Classi fication 
according to component 
material of chief product 


Classification 
according to purpose 
of chief product 


Vv. 


50. 


Woollen cloth. 
Wooljen yarn. 


Woop Paper Pro- 
DUCTS 


Boxes and shooks. 

Carriages, wagons, and 
sleighs. 

Cooperage. 

Furniture. 

Printing and publishing 

Pulp and paper mills. 

Sawmills. 

Wooden ware. 

Planing, sash and door 
factories. 


IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Agricultural 
ments. 
Automobiles and motor 

trucks (lorries). 
Automobile accessories. 
Bicycles and motor- 
cycles. 
Blast furnaces and steel 
mills. 


imple- 


shops. 
Machinery. 
Sheet metal products. 
Railway cars. 
Wire and wire goods. 


Non-FERRouS METAL 


Propucts 


Aluminium ware. 
Babbitt and solder. 
Brass and copper foun- 
dries. 
Clocks and watches. 
Electrical apparatus 
and supplies. 
Jewellery. 
Lead, tin, 
goods. 
Non-ferrous smelters. 
Silverware. 


and zinc 


Non-METALLIC MINERAL 
Propucts 


Aeraicd waters. 
Asbestos products 
Brick and tile. 


Il. 


17. 
18. 


Witpv LiFe ORIGIN 


Fur dressing. 
Fur govds. 


III. Martine ORIGIN 


16. 


Fish canning. 


IV. Forest ORIGIN 


Boxes and shooks. 

Carriages, wagons, and 
sleighs. 

Cooperage. 

Furniture. 

Printing and publishing. 

Pulp and paper mills. 

Saw mills. 

Wooden ware. 

Planing, sash and door 
factories. 

Wood distillation. 


V. MINERAL ORIGIN 


Agricultural imple- 


ments. 

Automobiles and motor 
trucks. 

Automobile accessories. 

Bicycles and motor- 
cycles. 

Blast furnaces and steel 


tanks. 
Foundries and machine 
shops. 
Machinery. 
Sheet meta! products. 
Railway cars. 
Wire and wire goods. 
Aluminium ware. 
Babbitt and solder. 
Brass and copper foun- 
dries. 
Clocks and watches. 
Electrical apparatus and 
supplies. 
Jewellery. 
Lead, tin, 
goods. 
Non-ferrous smelters. 
Silverware. 
Aerated waters. 
Asbestos products. 
Brick and tile. 
Cement. 
Cement products. 
Coke. 


and zine 


Sporting and athletic 
‘oods. 


Umbrellas and parasols, 


H cusE FURNISHING 


Carpets, rugs, and mats, 
Linens. 

Oil cloth and linoleum. 
Furniture. 

Wooden ware. 
Aluminium ware. 
Silverware. 

Brooms and brushes. 


VI. Books AND STATIONERY 


45. 


= Printing and publishing. 


Pulp and paper mills. 

. VEHICLES AND VESSELS 

Rubber goods. 

Harness and saddlery. 

Carriages, wagons, and 
sleighs. 

Automobiles and motor 


motor- 


VIII. 
87. Fertilisers. 


MATERIALS 


IX. MANUFACTURERS’ 


MATERIALS 


Linseed oil. 

Cotton varn and cloth. 

Cotton thread. 

Flax and hemp dressing 

Textiles, dyeing and 
finishing. 

Woollen cloth. 

Woollen yarn. 

Automobile accessories. 

Blast furnaces and steel 
mils. 

Non-ferrous smelters. 

Industrial chemicals. 

Cval tar distillation. 


Inks. 
Woed distillation. 
Buttons. 
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| of chief product 
39. 98. 
40. 
99. 
100. 
41. 
42. 24. 
34. 
| 43. 35. 
45. 48. 
I 46. 41. 61. 
47. 42, 69. 
48. 93. 
49. 43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
| 47. 
i 48. 
|_| 49. 
51. 92. VII 
52. 7 
53. 20 
42 
54. 50. 
51 
55. Boilers, engines, and] 51. trucks 
tanks. 53. Bicycles 
56. Foundries and machine! 52. 
oy 53. 59. Railway cars. | 
58. 54. 1 
59. mills. 
| 60. 55. Boilers, engines, and 
q 56. 
57. 
58, 
; 61. 59. 
62. 60. 6. 
4 63. 61. 28. 
i 62. 29. 
64. 63. 30. 
if 65. 37. 
4 64. 
ql 66. 65. 39. 
67. 40. 
66. 52. 
q 68. 67. 54, 
a 69. 
. 68. 68. 
: 69. 84. 
7. 88. 
72. 92. 
4 70. 73. 94. 
71. 74. 
72. 75. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 100 Tyricat INDUSTRIES (cont.) 


component 
materiai of chief product 


Classification 
according to purpose 
of chief product 


S38 


Cement. 
Cement products. 
Coke. 


Glass. 

Lime. 

Fetroleum refining. 
oils. 


Sand-lime brick. 


CHEMICAL PRopUCTS 


Ammunition. 
Baking powder. 
Industrial chemicals. 
Coal tar distillation. 
Explosives. 
Fertilisers. 

Inks. 

— and varnishes. 
oa 

Toilet 
Wood distillation 


1X. MIscELLANEOUS 


Brooms and brushes. 
Buttons. 

Electric light and power 
Motion picture films. 
Musical instruments. 
Sporting and athletic 


goods 
Toys. 
Umbrellas and parasols. 


Petroleum refining. 
oils. 


Sal 

brick. 
Ammunition. 

Baking powder. 
Industrial chemicals. 
Coal tar distillation. 
Explosives. 
Fertilisers. 


Inks. 

Paints and varnishes. 
Soap. 

Toilet preparations. 
Electric light and power. 


VI. Mrxep ORIGIN 


Brooms and brushes. 

Buttons. 

Motion picture films. 

Musical instruments. 

Sporting and athletic 
goods. 

Toys. 

Umbrellas and parasols. 


BuILpDING MATERIALS 


Sawmills. 

Planing, sash and door 
factories. 

Asbestos products. 

Brick and tile. 

Cement. 

Cement products. 

Lime. 

Sand lime brick. 

Explosives. 

Paints and varnishes. 


GENERAL MATERIALS 


Boxes and shooks. 
Cooperage. 


. INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Leather goods. 

Agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Boilers, engines, and 
tanks. 

Babbitt and solder. 

Electrical apparatus and 
supplies. 

Coke. 

Petroleum refining. 

Lubricating oils. 

Electric light and power. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


a rope, and 
twine. 

Foundries and machine 
shops. 

Machinery. 

Sheet metal products. 

Wire and wire goods. 

Brass and copper foun- 
dries. 


XIV. MiIscELLANEOUS 


67. Lead, tin, and zinc 


good 


76. Glass. 
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Appendix II 


Summary STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION SHOWING 
DELIMITATION OF FIELDS 


A. Primary PropvuctTion 


Agriculture 
(1) Field husbandry 
Field crops 


Whole milk used as such 
Milk sold to dairy factories 
Products of dairy factories 

P ane d 
oultry an 

Fur farmi 
Pelts 
Animals 

Total 
Total agricultural production as above defined 


II. Forestry 
(1) Forestry operations 
for 


Railway” ti ties 


All other forest products 
(2) ng operations 
Saw mill products 
Pulp mill products 
Total forestry peotiestion as above defined 


III. Fisheries 
Fish sold for consnmption fresh 
Sales to canning and curing establishments 
Fish domestically cured 
Fish canning ani curing 
Total fisheries production as above defined 


IV. Trapping 
Fur production (wild life) 


V. Mineral Production 
Pig iron from native ore 
Non-ferrous smelter products 
Other metallics 
Total metals 
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Fruits and vegetables 
Total 
(2) Animal husbandry 
Live stock 
Wool 
Dairy products : 
Dairy butter 
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Salt refining 

Other non-metallics 
Total non-metallic minerals 

Cement 

Brick and tile 

Firebrick and fireclay 

Stoneware and pottery 

Lime 

Other structural materials and clay products 
Total structural materials and clay products 

Total mineral production as above defined 


VI. Electric Light and Power 
Grand total primary production as above defined 


B. Sgeconpary PropvuctTion 


VII. Manufactures 

Vegetable products 
Animal products' 
Textiles 
Wood and paper products* 
Iron and steel products*® 
Non-ferrous metal products* 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous® 

Total manufactures 


VIII. Custom and Repair Work 


IX. Construction 
Bridges, iron and steel 
Electrical wiring 
General construction 
Shipbuilding 
Total construction 
Grand total secondary production as above defined 


Grand total of all production’. 


? Includes products of dairy factories as listed under Agriculture. 
* Includes saw mill products and pulp mill products as listed under Forestry. 
* Includes pig iron from native ore as listed under Mineral Production. 
‘ Includes non-ferrous smelter products as listed under Mineral Production. 
* Includes salt, cement, brick and tile, firebrick and fireclay, clay sewer pipe, 
stoneware and pottery, and lime, as listed under Mineral Production. 
- * Includes electric light and power as listed above ; also shipbuilding as listed 
ow. 
? The duplication of items included in both primary and secondary production 
as noted in preceding footnotes is here eliminated. 


Vocational Guidance in Germany 


Vocational guidance has been the subject of serious study and 
discussion in Germany since 1908 at least. After the war the question 
became of urgent practical importance, and many of the States organ- 
ised schemes for vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices. 
Numerous Orders have been issued, both by the States and the Federal 
Government, all of which are based on the principle that the work is 
to be done either through the public employment exchanges, or at any 
rate in close collaboration with them. By 1922 there were 592 public 
vocational guidance offices, and the number of applicants for advice 
in the twelve months ending 30 June 1923 was well over 200,000. 
On the technical side, much useful work has been done both on the 
analysis of occupations and on the preparation of psychological 
questionnaires, though many offices are at present hampered in this 
work by lack of scientific equipment. Several courses for training 
vocational consellors have been organised. Steps have been taken 
in many districts to secure the collaboration of the school authorities, 
and medical examination by the school doctor for purposes of vocation- 
al guidance is becoming usual, especially in the larger towns. In 
all these directions much remains to be done, but the start made would 
seem to be on sound lines. 


KvEN before the war, vocational guidance had already attracted 
special attention in Germany. in circles which were interested 
in young persons. Teachers, doctors, welfare organisations, and 
associations for the study of social questions had recognised and 
asserted the importance of the judicious choice of an occupation 
for young persons when the time comes for them to enter upon their 
apprenticeship. In 1908 the Central Office for Social Welfare 
(Zentrale fir Volkswohlfahrt) had drawn up a questionnaire on the 
organisation of vocational guidance in the various guilds, chambers 
of trades, chambers of commerce, employment exchanges, and 
other institutions which concerned themselves with vocational 
training. The information so collected served as a basis for reports 
which were submitted in 1910 to the general meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Public Employment Exchanges. 
In 1911 the Central Office for Child Welfare (Zentralstelle fir 
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Jugendwohlfahrt) called a conference at Elberfeld, the agenda of 
which included questions concerning vocational guidance. 

In February 1913, on the initiative of the Central Office for 
Social Welfare, a Committee on Vocational Guidance (Deutscher 
Ausschuss fir Berufsberatung) was appointed which included 
the chief representatives of industry and commerce, doctors, 
teachers, etc., and which undertook “to demand the creation 
of institutions for vocational guidance and the placing of 
apprentices, to try to obtain the support for. this object of 
the circles interested, more especially municipal authorities and 
guilds, to see that the offices engaged in vocational guidance 
carry out their duties properly, to collect systematically all 
material and particulars of experience in this field, to present 
such data in a form suitable for the study of the problem and for 
practical purposes, and to serve as a centre for persons working 
towards the same ends ” }. 

The work of this Committee served as a starting point for the 
various subsequent administrative measures which will be described 
here. 

After the war, material considerations and the ‘necessity of 
finding a practical solution for the acute labour problems which 
had arisen led to further notable progress in the organisation of 
vocational guidance. Periods of severe unemployment hastened 
the movement, as they were harder on unskilled workers, that is to 
say, workers for whom no trouble had been taken, either by 
themselves or by others, about the choice of an occupation, when 
they were at the proper age. Further, the reduction in the incomes 
of the middle classes led the latter to encourage their children to 
enter industrial occupations rather than the liberal professions and 
to give them every opportunity of succeeding in them, by fitting 
them to become skilled workers or foremen. A series of causes thus 
contributed to interest public opinion and the authorities in the 
systematic organisation of technical training and of vocational 
guidance as a first step. 

We shall deal with the question of vocational guidance in 
Germany under the following heads : (a) existing legislation ; (6) the 
organisation and methods of vocational guidance ; (c) technical 
factors, relations with the school and the doctor. 


1 J. Hanprick : ’Berufsberatung’’, in Arbeitskunde: Grundlagen, Bedingungen 
u. Ziele der wirtschajtlichen Arbeit, pp. 270 et seq., edited by J. Rrepex. Leipzig 
and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1925. 
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Existina LEGISLATION 


Before analysing the various laws and regulations on vocational 
guidance in Germany, it may be noted that they are unanimous 
in emphasising the necessity for close collaboration between the 
vocational guidance offices and the employment exchanges. In 
this way vocational guidance is made dependent on conditions 
on the labour market. 

The Federal Employment Exchanges Act of 22 July 1922? 
provides that public employment exchanges “ shall be empowered, 
and may be required by the Federal Employment Board or the 
supreme State authorities, to extend the scope of their activities 
to include vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices, 
in accordance with general regulations issued by the Federal Board 
in consultation with its executive council.” Further, “ the 
supreme State authorities and (subject to their consent) the estab- 
lishing communes may delegates these duties to the public employ- 
ment exchanges. ” 

The same Act, in defining the powers of the Federal Employment 
Board, states that the Board may “ formulate general principles 
for vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices, in agreement 
with its executive council, after consuJtation with the statutory 
trade representative bodies and economic associations, and exercise 
technical supervision over the institutions dealing with vocational 
guidance and the placing of apprentices, in agreement with the 
supreme State authorities.” The Board may further require the 
closing of such institutions — but only with the consent of its 
executive council —- “ in case of obstinate contravention cf these 
general principles which endangers the purpose of vocational 
guidance or the placing of apprentices ”. 

With a view to carrying out these provisions of the Act, the 
Federal Employment Board at Berlin (Reichsamt fir Arbeitsver- 
mittlung) issued an Order dated 12 May 1923 laying down general 
principles for the activities of public employment exchanges in 
vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices*. 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil I, Nr. 56, p. 657. IntrerNationat. LaBouR OFFICE: 
Legislative Series, 1922, Ger. 3. 

2 Allgemeine Bestimmungen fiir die Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung 
bei den Arbeitsnachweisémtern. Dated 12 May 1923. Reichsarbeitsblatt (Amtli- 
cher Teil), 1923, No. 10, p. 309. 
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It includes provisions concerning : (a) the public employment 
exchanges ; (b) the State employment boards. 

(a) The regulations for public employment exchanges lay down 
that in dealing with vocational guidance it shall be their duty to 
see that young persons are given every facility for choosing an 
occupation, and to educate the public on the subject of vocational 
guidance. 

The officials responsible for this work are to give information 
and advice to all persons who ask for it, whether they wish to 
enter an occupation or to change the one in which they are. They 
are to give advice about institutions for vocational training, and 
to find places for apprentices with due regard for the moral and 
sanitary conditions in the workshops. 

The guidance departments in the employment exchanges 
may follow up persons with whom they have dealt if there are no 
special offices for this purpose. They may not take any other 
steps in the field of vocational guidance and the placing of appren- 
tices, except with the approval of the State Employment Board 
(Landesamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung), to which they are subordinate, 
and which is dealt with farther on. 

In order to get into touch with boys and girls who are about 
to leave school the vocational guidance offices must maintain 
relations with the schools in their district. 

All guidance must be impartial, and the interests of a particular 
trade must be subordinated to general economic and social considera- 
tions. Vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices are 
to be combined as far as possible. 

The executive committee of the employment exchange shall 
(in accordance with section 11 of the Employment Exchanges 
Act) formulate principles for the transaction of business in connec- 
tion with vocational guidance and the placing of apprentices, and 
shall decide respecting complaints concerning the transaction 
of business. Assessors may attend meetings of the executive 
committee at which questions of vocational guidance or the placing 
of apprentices are discussed. 

The executive committee of the employment exchange must 
as a rule appoint an unpaid advisory committee for its vocational 
guidance work. The membership of this committee will vary in 
different places, but will include representatives of employers 
and of workers (in equal numbers) in handicrafts, trade, industry 
and agriculture, experts on vocational guidance, representatives 
of the employment exchange, and of schools, welfare institutions, 
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and the industrial inspectorate, as well as doctors and psychologists. 
Some of the members must be women. The advisory committee 
shall be appointed for the same period as the executive committee ; 
its chairman shall be the chairman of the employment exchange. 
The executive committee may appoint sub-committees or co-opt 
experts to deal with special questions. 

The vocational counsellor! must not only be an expert in voca- 
tional guidance but must have an adequate acquaintance with 
occupations in general and with young persons. He must have 
followed some trade for at least five years, and have had experience 
in dealing with young persons; as a rule the minimum age for 
appointment will be 28 years. A woman counsellor is to be appoint- 
ed to deal with women and girls. 

(b) The second part of the Order of 12 May 1923 deals with 
the State employment boards, which are central organisations 
with authority over the public employment exchanges. These boards 
are to collaborate with the public empioyment exchanges in their 
district, in their work of vocational guidance and the placing of 
apprentices, and to supervise this work. This supervision may be 
extended to private organisations by order of the Federal Employ- 
ment Board. They are to watch the movements of labour between 
occupations, and the labour market for apprentices. They are to 
ensure co-operation between the public offices for vocational 
guidance and the placing of apprentices and other persons and 
organisations interested. They are to make provision for training 


- vocational counsellors. They are to centralise information on 


the various trades and make it available for practical use in voca- 
tional guidance. They are to devote special attention to vocational 
guidance for occupations or persons outside the scope of the public 
employment exchanges. Finally, they are to encourage and 
support measures for increasing the facilities for vocational 
training. 

Like the public employment exchanges, each State board 
is to have an executive committee which shall formulate principles 
for the transaction of business and shall draw up standing orders 
to regulate it within the limits fixed by law. This executive 
committee has also the power to appoint sub-committees or co-opt 
experts in an advisory capacity. 


» In practice the counsellor may be the manager of the employment exchange, 
ifitisasmallone. When the exchange hasa special section for vocational guidance, 
the work is of course handed over to the head of this section and his staff (if any)* 
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Another Order! issued by the Federal Employment Board 
on the same date lays down general principles for vocational 
guidance and the placing of apprentices, to be followed by organisa- 
tions or persons other than the public employment exchanges. 

All institutions whose principal or secondary work is vocational 
guidance and the placing of apprentices must notify their name, 
nature, and the scope of their activities. They must satisfy 
the same conditions as the public employment exchanges, and in 
addition must give the names of the persons responsible for their 
management. If they deal only with a limited number of occu- 
pations, they must direct all persons wishing to enter any other to 
the public employment exchanges. They must communicate 
to the State Employment Board any information they may have 
as to the number of vacancies for apprentices and the number of ap- 
prentices in search of posts, and in general any information neces- 
sary for compiling a survey of the labour market for apprentices. 

Collaboration between these institutions and the public employ- 

ment exchanges will be determined by local conditions. The 
State Employment Board is to act as conciliator in case of disagree- 
ment. The advisory committee (if such exists) of institutions 
which are of a public character must include a aepenenntative of 
the public employment exchange. 
_ All institutions of this kind are thus under the supervision of 
the State Employment Board, to which they have to submit 
reports on their working. The formation of new institutions or 
the winding up of old ones must also be reported to the Board. 

A further Order of the Federal Employment Board, dated 
25 May 19232, makes it compulsory for public employment exchan- 
ges to submit periodical reports on their vocational guidance work. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The Act on Employment Exchanges of 22 July 1922 came into 
force on 1 October of the same year, but, as has been seen, the 
Federal administrative authorities had been dealing with vocational 
guidance since 1918. Section 4 of the Order of 8 December of 


1 “Allgemeine Grundsitze fir die Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung 
ausserhalb der Arbeitsnachweisimter.’’ Dated 12 May 1923. Reichsurbeitsblatt 
{Amtlicher Teil), No. 10, 1923, p. 310. 

* Vorschriften tiber die Verpflichtung der 6ffentlichen Arbeitsnachweise zur 
Berichterstattung iiber Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung. Dated 
25 May 1923. (Reichsarbeitsblatt (Amtlicher Teil), No. 11, 1923, p. 334.) 
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that year on economic demobilisation (Anordnung des Reichsamtes 
aber wirtschajtliche Demobilmachung) provides that “ the supreme 
State authorities, or authorities appointed by them, may compel 
the communes or groups of communes to take measures for the 
organisation of public institutions for vocational guidance and the 
placing of apprentices in agreement with the joint public employ- 
ment exchanges. They shall be authorised to issue regulations 
for the setting up of such institutions and for their scope and 
activities ”. The various States have also issued Orders or circulars 

taining regulations for vocational guidance’, most of which 
are earlier than the Act of 22 July 1922. 


1 The following are the most important of these measures : 

Prussia. Erlass des Ministers fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung 
betreffend Mitwirkung der Schulen bei der Berufsberatung. Dated 26 February 
1920. (Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unterrichtsverwaltung Preussen, 1920, Vol. 3, 
pp: 246 et seq.) 

Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe, betreffend Berufsberatung und 
Berufsschule. Dated 29 April 1921. (Ministerialblatt der Handels- und Gewerbe- 
verwaltung, 1921, p. 105.) 

Anordung des preussischen Ministers fur Handel und Gewerbe betreffend 
Regelung der Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung, Dated 25 May 1923. 
(Handelsministerialblatt, 1923, p. 181.) 

Bavaria. Bekanntmachung iiber Berufsberatung. Dated 27 July 1921. 
(Amisblatt der Staatsministerien des Aeussern, des Innern, fiir soziale Fiirsorge, 
usw., 1921, p. 128. 

Bekanntmachung iber Berufsberatung der Schiiler héheren Unterrichtsan- 
stalten. Dated 23September 1921. (Amésblatt der Staatsministerien des Aeussern, 
des Innern, fiir soziale Fiirsorge, usw., 1921, p. 175.) 

Saxony. Verordnung des Ministeriums des Kultus und des 6ffentlichen 
Unterrichts tiber Berufsberatung. Dated 8 April 1919. (Verordnungsblatt des 
Ministeriums des Kultus und des éffentlichen Unterrichts fiir den Freistaat Sachsen, 
Ist year, No. 9, 15 April, 1919, p. 112.) 

Verordnung des Ministeriums des Kultus und 6ffentlichen Unterrichts tiber 
Berufsberatung. Dated 3 February 1921. (Sdchsisches Gesetzblatt, 1921, p. 20.) 

Verordnung des Arbeitsministeriums, des Wirtschaftsministeriums und des 
Ministeriums des Kultus und 6ffentlichen Unterrichts, iber die Zusammenarbeit 
dr Berufsschulen und der 6ffentlichen Berufsberatungsstellen. Dated 23 June 1922. 
(Sdchsisches Gesetzblatt, No. 20, 30 June 1922.) 

Verfiigung des Ministeriums fur Volksbildung 10-38 betr. Berufsberatung. 
Dated 14 February 1924. (Verordnungsblatt des Sdchsischen Ministeriums fiir 
Volkabildung, 1924, p. 21.) 

WUERTTEMBERG. Erlassdes Arbeitsministeriumsan das Landesamt fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung und die 6ffentlichen Arbeitsnachweise, betr. Berufsberatung und 
Lehrstellenvermittlung. Dated 28 January 1924. (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 16 March 
1924, pp. 106 107.) 

Bapen. Erlass des Badischen Ministeriums des Kultus und Unterrichts 
betreffend Berufswahl fiir Schiller und Schilerinnen. Dated 27 January 1921. 
(Amtsblatt des Badischen Ministeriums des Kultus und Unterrichts, No. 5, 11 Feb. 
1921.) 

Erlass des Badischen Ministeriums des Kultus und Unterrichts betreffend 
Berufswahl fiir Schuler und Schiilerinnen. Dated 17 February 1922. (Amésblatt 
des Badischen Ministeriums des Kultus und Unterrichts, No. 7, 20 Feb. 1922, p. 56.) 

Frlass des Badischen Ministeriums des Kultus und Unterrichts betreffend 
Berufsberetung. Dated 29 May 1922. (Amtsblatt des Badischen Ministeriums 
des Kultus usw., 1922, p. 242.) 
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_ A fairly extensive organisation was thus in existence before the 
promulgation and application of the new Act. According to an 
enquiry carried out by Dr. Stets, chief of section in the Federal 
Labour Office!, the position in September 1922 was as shown in 
the following table’. 


PUBLIC VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFICES IN GERMANY IN | 


| 


Pomerania 
Silesia 
Brandenburg 
Berlin 
Saxe-Anhalt 
Schleswig - Hol- 
stein 
Lower Saxony 
Westphalia-Lippe 
Hesse, Hesse- 
Nassau 
Rhineland 
Bavaria 
Saxony 
Wirttemberg 
Baden 
Thuringia 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Lubeck 
Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin 
Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz 


Total 592 |529 [452 | 17¢ 1 [574 [506 |168 [392 |102 


In 1922 there were thus 592 offices in which vocational guidance 
was given. This figure makes no distinction between large and 
small establishments, including as it does the Berlin Institute, for 


TaHurimnci,. Bekanntmachung des Thuringischen Ministeriums fir Volks- 
bildung und des Wirtschaftsministeriums tiber die Mitwirkung der Schule bei der 


Berufsberatung. Dated 1 February 1923. 
1 Dr. W. Stets : ‘Der Stand der 6ffentlichen Berufsberatung in September 1933", 


in Reichsarbeitsblatt (Nichtamtlicher Teil), No. 14, 1923, p. 31). 
* Abridged from Dr. Stets’ table. 


4 
SEPTEMBER 1922 
Offices with Offices giving advice to 
Total — young persons 
‘ of Ind 
ase 
Board ofiices After| Boys | Girls | Both | |... | trial 
Daily only | onl dis- 
3p.m. y | Sexes: abled 
East Prussia 20 20/14] -| -]| 20] 18] 19 
16 16/12] 1] 15] 14] 16 
63 56|44| -|.-]| 63 | 56 | 60 
45 39/25] 1] 1] 43] 42] 45 
50 49] 36] -| 50] 43 | 50 
31 21/23] 4] 27419] 22] 9} 28 | 18 
63 60/47] 1] 62] 55] 59] 12] 61 | 51 
59 55] 3} —| 96 | 52 | | 20 | 57 | 39 
| 36; 34] 31] 1] 35] 30] 32 | 12 | 36 | 22 | 
157, 52] 47] 1] 56] 51 | 55 | 20] 57] 38] 1 
149! 39] 40} 2| 47] 35] 46] 12] 46 | 34 
40} 38] 1] 39] 38] 38] 6] 39 | 33 | 
si 1] 3] -|--] 3] 3] 3] 2] 2] 8 
22} 21|21] 21] 5]21] 9 
1] —|17| 16] 14] 18] 8 
2] 2] 1] -| 2] 2] 2] 2] 2] 2 
1] 1] +f 2] 2] 2] af-2] 2] 2 
1} af al -] 4f af 4} af 4 71 
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instance, with its 17 vocational counséllors, and a little office in 
which advice is given by a schoolmaster in addition to his saat 
work.. 

The foregoing table is of special interest on account of the are 
mation it gives concerning the geographical distribution of the 
employment exchanges with vocational guidance offices ; it shows 
clearly the important part played by the chief industrial districts 
in this connection. In 1922 Silesia, Saxe-Anhalt, Lower Saxony, 
the former Kingdom of Saxony, Westphalia, and the Rhineland 
alone had 64.5 per cent. of the public vocational guidance offices, 
58.6 per cent. of the offices with daily consulting hours, 56.6 per cent. 
of the offices in which vocational guidance and placing were com- 
bined, and 61.7 per cent. of the offices with special counsellors or 
committees for vocational guidance. By 1922, therefore — and. 
this is not surprising — the great industrial provinces were playing 
the leading part in the organisation of vocational guidance. 
_. Experience has shown that the time of day at which advice 
is given is not without importance ; the afternoon is the best. 
time, as more would-be applicants are free: then. In 1922 a sae 
number of offices were never open in the afternoon. 

As regards administration, even before the promulgation of 
the Employment Exchanges Act 67 per cent. of the organisations. 
for vocational guidance were definitely attached to the public 
employment exchanges, but 96 per cent. were closely connected 
with them in one way or another. The following table shows the 


Vocational guidance Per cent. 


Attached to employment exch 67 
Attached to 13 
Independent | 12.5 
Attached to schools | 2.4 
-Attached to child welfare offices ; 2.4 
Attached to other services ; 


Total 


All these organisations gave advice and information on all 
kinds of occupations other than those requiring university training. 
_ According to a recent article by Dr. Stets', there does not seem 
to have been any great change in the situation since 1922. What 
movement there has been is if anything retrograde. This has been 


Dr. Srets: “Stand und Tatigkeit der Gffentlichen Berufsberatung”’’, in 
Berufsberatung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbildung (32. Sonderheft zum Reichsar- 
beitsblatt), pp. 21-49. Berlin, 1925. 
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attributed, first, to the financial difficulties caused by inflation, 
and secondly, to the fact that the unemployment crisis has led 
the exchanges to concentrate their efforts for the time being on 
the placing of adults. 

‘While no progress can be placed to the credit of the Act during 
the first year it was in force, it is at least interesting to examine 
the first periodical reports submitted in accordance with the Order 
of 25 May 1923, which cover the period from 1 July 1922 to 30 June 
1923. The following account is summarised from Dr. Stets’ article. 

Out of the 592 vocational guidance offices attached to public 
-emplcvyment exchanges and included in the statistics for Septem- 
ber 1922, 549 submitted reports. Of these 383 are in a form which 
can be utilised here ; they are from all classes of office and the 
number of cases dealt with during the year ranged from 10 or so 
to upwards of 30,000. The following table shows the number of 
consultations given in the year by the larger offices : 

Office and 


Rerlin 18,891 
Hamburg 4,593 
Dortmund 5,788 
_ Breslau (City) 3,956 
Munich 2,415 
Nuremberg 4,156 
Cologne 3,537 


_ The total number of young persons who applied for guidance 
was well over 200,000!, the proportion being 57 per cent. of boys 
and 43 per cent. of girls. The type of education of the applicants 
was as follows : 
Type of education 


Per cent. 

Elementary (Volksschule) 88.8 
Secondary (modern and _ technical) 

(M ittelschulen) 4.4 


i 


Secondary (classical) and higher 
(hohe Schulen) 


Total 


. As regards the offers made by employers to the vocational 
guidance offices, Dr. Stets states that there were 150 male applicants 
for apprenticeship to every 100 vacancies offered by employers, 
and 200 female applicants to every 100 vacancies. 

Out of every 100 applicants for guidance, 43 were found an 
occupation ; 92 per cent. of these were placed as apprentices or 


1 Dr. Stets gives the total as 235,013 but notes that the figures are not complete. 


; 14,800 33,691 
4,940 9,533 
2,507 8,295 
3,234 7,190 
4,358 6,773 
2,374 6,530 
2,316 5,853 
88.7 
| 
| 100.0 100.0 
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learners, and 8 per cent. were sent to schools for vocational training. 

An interesting point is the proportion of boys and girls leaving 
school who received advice from the vocational guidance offices- 
Four-fifths of the offices studied by Dr. Stets give information 
on this point, showing that 40 per cent. of the boys and 30 per cent. 
of the girls leaving school had passed through the offices. 

Grouped by occupation, the numbers of young persons who 
applied for guidance and of employers who offered vacancies through 
the offices were as follows : , 


APPLICANTS FOR GUIDANCE AND VACANCIES OFFERED IN 1922-1923, 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Vacancies offered 
by employers 


Agriculture | 
Fishing and forestry 
Mines and quarries 


Metal working and en- 
gineering 

Chemicals 

Fats and hydrocarbons 

Textiles 

Cellulose and paper 


Sanitary trades 

Building 

Printing 

Applied art 

Artists 

Hotel industry 

Communications 

Domestic work 

Miscellaneous work 

Mechanics and chauffeurs 

Commercial employees 

Office employees 

Technical workers 

Social work 

Public services 

Education 

Intellectual professions 

Miscellaneous oceupa- 
tions 

Continuation of studies 


Stone and pottery trades} 


* The total number of soptneate f 
figure already given. The erence is 


arriving at the two totals. 


Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female 
6,451 | 3,416 | 5,662 | 3,758 | 4,170 | 2,823 
145 19; 60 17 58 17 
670; — 486 wi — 
740 223 817 214 624 226 
40,119 526 | 28,051 828 | 21,565 442 ; 
31 40 7 4 10 4 
pi 38 38 one 
994 | 2,176 718 | 1,319 599 | 1,123 
525 | 1,070 839 469 451 383 
Leather 1,754 182 | 2,078 93 | 1,332 82 
Wood 11,426 142 | 6,258 146 | 5,088 116 
Foodstuffs 4,929 105 | 4,517 98 | 2,228 98 
Clothing 5,966 | 17,499 | 4,101 | 7,719 | 2,942 | 6,776 
452 | 1,528} 1,932 858 302 679 
5,388 | — 5,232 3,063 | — 
‘es 859 146 | 1,672 100 695 64 
517 429 577 80 318 139 
127 25 42 = 27 2 
982 386 809 322 347 194 
610 172 173 58 191 57 
61 | 11,822 33 | 9,598 17 | 6,304 
5,303 | 4,679 513 234} — 
47 ome 21 ons 
17,250 | 28,397 | 12,832 | 12,265 | 8,983 | 10,388 
1,430 | 1,953] 1,322 790 947 731 
2,061 203 720 9 695 56 
8 5 1 154 
481 104 137 31 177 37 
511 849 | — 160 301 
: 157 149 14 40 54 57 
8,548 | 8,673 | — 
799 | 1,132} —. 
: explained by the different bases and material used in 
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The practical utility of statistics of this kind needs no emphasis- 
ing. Although incomplete, the figures given in this table give 
interesting information on conditions in the labour market and the 
occupational trend of young persons. For example, of applicants 
for guidance who wished to enter a definite occupation, more than 
a third had a preference for the metal-working and engineering 
trades, very few for agriculture, still fewer for mining, and practi- 
cally none atall for the textile trades or for becoming a mechanic 
or chauffeur. In analysing these figures, however, it must not 
be forgotten that they are affected by numerous factors of various 
kinds, such as the fact of living in a particular industrial area, the 
contagion of example, and many others. 


TgecunicaL Factors; RELATIONS WITH THE SCHOOL AND THE 
Doctor 


The scientific side of the vocational guidance work of the employ- 
ment exchanges in Germany finds expression in the psychological 
questionnaires drawn up to serve as a basis for research and in 
“job monographs ”. This part of the work is at present somewhat 
in abeyance, at any rate in certain offices. As Dr. K. Gaebel!, 
of the Federal Ministry of Labour, notes, this is explained by the 
fact that very few of them have laboratories or any up-to-date 
scientific equipment. 

It is to remedy this serious defect that the State employment 
boards have whenever possible enlisted the help of outside institu- 
tions for the study of psychology or vocational guidance. The 
employment exchanges have done the same. Only too often the 
vocational counsellors suffer from lack of experience in psychology. 
Even when this is not the case it must be remembered that their 
work is intermittent ; but still it does exist. Hence arose the 
idea of special training for vocational counsellors. 

Training courses are now organised by the State employment 
boards in the Rhine Province and in Berlin. The Board of the 
Rhine Province has organised courses lasting several weeks under 
Professor Poppelreuter, of Bonn, while the Berlin Board has started 
a course of two hours weekly for 18 weeks. The Westphalian 
State Board has asked the Miinster Institute of Practical Psychology 


1 Dr. K. Garnet: “Die Berufspsychologischen Arbeiten der Landesimter 
fur Arbeitsvermittlung und der Berufsberatung bei den Offentlichen Arbeits- 
nachweisen”’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt (Nichtamlicher Teil), No. 1, Jan., 1925, p. 13. 
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to co-operate in the psychological training of teachers and vocation- 
al counsellors. The Silesian State Board proposes to establish 
a central psychotechnical institute with the co-operation of the 
vocational guidance office for the city of Breslau ; there is already 
a small psychotechnical laboratory. 

The object of this psychological work on vocational guidance 
is, first, the analysis of the various occupations, and secondly, 
the mental examination, both intellectual and emotional, of the 
subject. 

The present view on the first of these points is that if the 
classification of occupations is to be of any use for purposes of 
: vocational guidance the traditional grouping of occupations as 
manual, intellectual, etc., must be abandoned. The various 
categories of work must be defined according to the psychical and 
sensori-motor faculties which they call into play, whether singly 
or in conjunction: attention; memory; motor, sensitive, and 
sensory faculties; quickness of observation, of combination, of 
adaptation ; emotional reaction, etc.? 

There are two methods of carrying out the mental examination 
of the subject, one fairly rapid, the other calling for a long period 
of observation. The first method is that of the so-called ability 
tests. The early optimism about them has been somewhat lessened 
as a result of experience, but this has not done away with their 
limited though real value. Supporters of the system have perfect- 
ed the tests, making them more and more complex, and so arriving 
at experimental conditions approximating in some cases to the 
conditions of real life. In many cases, however, the system has 
proved inadequate and it has been found necessary to use protracted 
observarion. This method can only be applied with the help of 
the school. 

The German Federal authorities have taken no measures 
towards establishing the necessary contact between the school 
and vocational guidance, beyond laying down the principle set 
out in their decision on the main lines of organisation*. The fact 
that education and vocational guidance are under different: minis- 
tries may perhaps be an obstacle in the way of further progress. 

In certain States there are orders and circulars on vocational 
guidance which aim at securing this kind of co-operation, and the 
State Labour Office (Landesberufsamt) at Miinster recently asked 


1 Dr. C. Piorkowsk1: Die Psychologische Methodologie der wirtschafftlicher 
Berufseignung. Leipzig, J.A. Barth, 1919. 
* See above, page... 
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the Westphalian Teachers’ Union to draw up a set of suggestions 
on vocational guidance for the use of teachers. But these various 
regulations, which in fact have not yet been fully applied, call upon 
the schools to confine themselves to preparatory work. 

This work, whether preparatory or not, may be direct or 
indirect?. 

The direct work is the protracted psychological observation 
referred to above. School records are to be kept which will give 
the vocational counsellors information on the general psychology 
and special abilities of any scholar applying for guidance. Psycho- 
logists and teachers’ associations (in Chemnitz, Frankfurt, Leipzig, 
and Munich) interested in these questions have done valuable work 
on these lines which may shortly serve as a basis for systematic 
organisation. 

The indirect work is teaching which aims at developing tastes for 
certain occupations and an appreciation of work both for its own 
sake and as a factor in national and human progress. This does not 
mean that special teaching is to be given, but merely that certain 
principles are emphasised when occasion arises in the ordinary 
lessons. 

A further essential factor in vocational guidance is the co-opera- 
tion of the doctor. Dr. Gaebel? gives the following account of the 
results of an enquiry held in the summer of 1922. 

In Brandenburg, in 21 of the 41 localities covered by the enquiry, 
medical examination was part of the regular procedure of choosing 
an occupation. In Silesia, out of 63 towns, the medical examina- 
tion was carried out regularly in 30 towns, only in exceptional 
cases in 6, and not at all in 27. In East Prussia, out of 14 offices; 
only 2 carried out the medical examination of all children leaving 
school, while in 6 others the doctor was consulted only in special 
cases. In Pomerania, out of the 14 offices inspected, 8 have more 
or less regular collaboration with the doctor. In the Province 
of Saxe-Anhalt, out of the 53 towns and 14 districts covered by 
the enquiry, 45 towns and 10 districts had instituted medical 
examination in 707 elementary schools (Volksschulen : 357 boys’ 
schools and 350 girls’ schools), and 26 towns and 2 districts employed 
it in 38 middle-grade secondary schools (Mittelschulen) ; it was 
also carried out for purposes of vocational guidance in certain 


* Cf. Dr. W. Stets . “Die Mitarbeit de: Schule bei der Berufsberatung”, in 
Berufaberatung, Berursauslese, Rerujsaushildung, p. 01. 

* Dr. K. Garnet : “Die Zuzammenarbeit der Berufsberatung mit dem Arate”, 
in Berufsberatung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbildung, p. 78. 
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higher secondary schools (hohe Schulen). In Schleswig-Holstein 
most of the offices consulted the notes of the school doctors. In 
Lower Saxony, 32 out of 91 offices had medical examinations. 
In Westphalia-Lippe (the statistics for this province go back to 
1920) medical inspection of schools was carried out in 89 places, 
but in a form which was of use for purposes of vocational guidance 
in only 26 places. In the Rhine Province, medical examination 
for purposes of vocational guidance was very rare. In the rural 
provinces of Eupen and the Westerwald, on the contrary, it was 
frequent in the towns, especially in the industrial centres: at 
Cologne all children leaving the elementary schools were medically 
examined ; in Saxony, 34,331 out of the 58,257 applicants to whom 
advice was given had been examined by the doctor. In the State 
of Baden, on the contrary, medical examination was very rare. 
In Wiirttemberg the custom varied with sex and often according 
to the kind of school (at Stuttgart in the elementary schools 65 
per cent. of the boys and 14 per cent. of the girls were examined, 
and in the middle-grade schools 39 per cent. of the boys and 
34 per cent. of the girls). In Thuringia very little was done. 
In Bavaria, most of the 42 offices covered by the enquiry had 
medical examination for purposes of vocational guidance. 

In most cases the medical examination was carried out by 
an official, either the school doctor or the district doctor. Specia- 
lists were consulted only in exceptional cases. 

The medical examinations were of two main types: (a) an 
ordinary medical examination, paying no special attention to the 
data required by vocational counsellors; (b) a special medical 
examination aiming at the discovery of contra-indications against 
certain occupations. 

It has been pointed out that this second type of examination 
is the one best suited to the needs of vocational guidance, as it 
enables the doctor to note and formulate conclusions on points 
which might escape the unaided observation of the counsellor. 
If, for instance, the doctor is asked to note any contra-indications 
against occupations requiring considerable physical effort, a 
tendency to detachment of the retina will not escape notice, as it 
might easily do if it were only noted in the general account of the 
subject’s eyesight. 

But such an examination, if it is to be of real value, presupposes 
that the doctor has a detailed knowledge of the various occupations 
and of the demands made by each on the physique of the worker. 
It is impossible to go into this subiect fully here, but the first steps, 
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at any rate, towards satisfying this condition have been taken in 
the form of attempts to organise lectures and practical work on 
vocational guidance for doctors. 


It is clear from the above account that considerable efforts have 
been made in Germany to organise vocational guidance on sound 
lines. The main features of the movement may be summed up 
in a few words. . 

On the one hand, there is a close connection between the voca- 
tional guidance offices and the employment exchanges, which may 
be taken as denoting a tendency to place the choice of an occupation 
on neutral ground. The employment exchange, in fact, based as 
it is on the principle of joint representation of the different economic 
organisations, guarantees an impartial consideration of the problems 
of vocational guidance. It can take account of the needs of indus- 
try and the interests of the worker and, emanating as it does from 
the public authorities, it both may and can subordinate individual 
claims to the common good. 

On the other hand, there is an effort to ensure the co-operation 
of those technical factors which are essential if the machinery 


for vocational guidance is to work satisfactorily. Very little has 
as yet been done towards achieving this, but a start would seem 
to have been made in the right direction. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES | 


Industrial Inspection in Austria in 1923" 


The Austrian inspection 1 -;,ort for 1923 is somewhat longer than that 
for 19222, comprising not only the general report and statistical tables 
compiled by the Chief Inspector (pp. 1-157), but summaries of reports 
on special topics contributed by individual inspectors (pp. 158-210). 
As in 1922, the reports from the inspection districts are omitted for the 
sake of economy. The special reports summarised at the end of the 
volume deal with topics selected by the inspectors themselves for en- 
quiries, and are a new feature of the Report. Another novelty in the 
work of 1923 is the prescription of a number of subjects for investiga- 
tion on lines indicated by the Chief Inspector (p. 5). Presses and stamps 
(pp. 93-98), the use of celluloid in industry (pp. 43- 45), blasting (pp. 
50-54), and the employment of women and children in brick and tile 
works (pp. 116-118), were all dealt with in this way. ., 

As usual, the volume includes a list of the Acts and CGudun of the 
year which affect the work of the industrial inspectorate (pp. 15-17). 
The principal items noted are the four Orders of 8 March 19238, dealing 
with industries in which there is considerable danger of lead poisoning, 
the Acts to amend the Unemployment. Insurance Act of .1922* (Nos. 
VII-X)5, and the Sickness Insurance Act of 1922¢ (Nos. XVITI-XIX)’, 
and the Order of 16 June 1923 for the medical examination of apprentices 

n the bakery trade. 

The first result of the stabilisation of the crown was a temporary 
depression of trade as the purchases based upon the depreciated currency 
came to an end ; this was increased by the restriction of markets conse- 
quent upon the adoption of high tariffs by the Succession States (pp. 149- 
150). Moreover, the prices of raw materials remained high, and the 
cost of living slowly but steadily rose, so that wages could not be reduced 
as had been hoped (pp. 152-153). Nevertheless, conditions were on the 


1 AUSTRIA, BUNDESMINISTERIUM FiiR SOZIALE VERWALTUNG: Bericht der 
Gewerbe-Inspektoren iiber ihre Amtstitigkext im Jahre 1923. Vienna, Oesterreichische 
Staatsdruckerei, 1924. 213 pp., 11 illus. in text. 
* For summary of the 1922 report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X. 
No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 674-685. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBpour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1923, Aus. 1. 
* Idem, 1922, Aus. 7. 
* Idem, 1923, Aus. 4. 
* Idem, 1922, Aus. 6. 
* Idem, 1923, Aus. 3. 
® Bundesgesetzblatt, 1923, No. 340. 
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whole better than in 1922, and unemployment was lessened by the end. 
of the year. In Vienna, where there were 112,544 persons out of work 
at the end of February, only 63,753 were unemployed in December, 
as against 89,622 a year earlier. Relief work was organised during the 
bad periods, and about twenty-five thousand persons had about seventy 
days’ employment each in the course of the year, while various forms 
of vocational education were organised for the unemployed in Vienna. 
Among the large-scale industries in which unemployment was consider- 
able were the iron and glass industries, both suffering from the high cost. 
of fuel ; but the food trades were relatively flourishing (pp. 150-152). 


ORGANISATION AND STAFF 


The inspection staff, exclusive of office employees, numbered 64 (67) 
persons in 1923 — 53 (56)! men and 11 (11) women, of whom three and 
two respectively were still on probation at the date of the report (pp. 7- 
14). Less progress than could be desired was made with the application 
of the Industrial Inspection Act of 19212, owing to the inadequacy of 
the inspection staff (p. 19) ; work in general was also hampered by the 
exiguity of travelling allowances (p. 5). As usual, the inspectors were 
called upon to participate in the work of very many committees for 
purposes of administration or inquiry ; they did not find it possible to 
accept more than 59 (53) per cent. of these invitations (pp. 30, 24-25). 
Two inspectors (one at headquarters and one in the Graz district) were 
appointed special advisers on explosives, and the Vienna Building In- 
spectorate was extended to cover all civil engineering in Lower Austria 
(p. 32). 


STATISTICS 


At the end of 1923 there were 64,569 (61,687) undertakings on the 
inspection register, including 7,749 (7,419) factories (p. 19). In the 
course of the year the establishment of 451 new factories and the closing 
of 220 was reported. Most of the new ones were in the wood and textile 
industries ; an analysis of the changes is given under districts and 
industries (pp. 34-35). The total number of undertakings under super- 
vision is analysed by industrial groups (pp. 20-21) ; one-fifth are in the 
building trades, and nearly one-fifth in woodworking and allied trades. 
An analysis by inspection districts is also given (pp. 22-23). 

Visits were paid on 17,326 (15,086) occasions to 15,841 (13,745) 
establishments. These totals likewise are classified by industries 
and districts (pp. 20-23). In addition, visits were paid to 973 (1,613) 
places where homework was being carried on, and 10 to places where 
children were employed. In all 54-(51.6) per cent. of the factories and 
17.5 (17.1) per cent. of the other undertakings liable to supervision 
were inspected (p. 30). The establishments visited employed 375,284 


1 The figures in brackets are those for 1922. 
2 Legislative Series, 1921, Aus. 4-6. 
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(387,350) persons in all — 259,452 (267,855) men; 99,465 (101,845) 
women ; 11,886 (12,592) boys and 4,481 (5,058) girls between fourteen 
and sixteen ; and 45 (50) boys and 73 (77) girls under fourteen (pp. 20-23, 
111). These figures also are analysed by industrial groups and inspec- 
tion districts (pp. 20-23). 

Notices of contraventions of the workers’ protection laws were 
forwarded to the administrative authorities in 582 (542) cases affecting 
472 (412) occupiers (p. 31). These notices are analysed by districts 
and by the legal provisions contravened ; 168 (133) relate to hours of 
work, breaks, etc., 58 (56) to the absence of protective devices, 86 (84) to 
breaches of the apprenticeship laws, and 85 to bakeries. In addition, 
968 (1,588) written instructions were sent direct to occupiers, and 85 
(146) orders made by the inspectors against employers, while 61 (96) 
applications were made to the authorities for orders respecting matters 
not within the competence of the inspectors (pp. 31, 26-29). 


-_EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Some progress was made in respect of the supervision of child labour, 
the juvenile welfare offices (Jugenddémter) in Vienna being made respon- 
sible for inspection in that city under the Instructions of 19204. The 
employment of children in Vienna, as shown by the information obtained 
from the school authorities, was relatively infrequent. In other districts 
complaints were made of the difficulty of securing the regular co-operation 


of the schools, especially in the Graz district outside the town of Graz 
itself. In this town it was found that the employment of children in 
the delivery of newspapers was much reduced, owing to the instructions 
given by the newspaper offices to their women vendors and the increase 
in the number of women seeking employment of this kind. In the whole 
country 63 (58) children under 14 were found to be illegally employed : 
24 (20) of these were under twelve. The machine embroidery factories 
of the Bregenz district were among the more frequent offenders in this 
respect (pp. 123-125). 

Women constituted 26.55 (26.3) per cent. of the total number of 
employees in the establishments inspected, and young persons between 
fourteen and sixteen 4.4 (4.6) per cent. (p. 111). The offences relating 
to the employment of boys and those affecting girls and women are given 
in separate tables under the various legal provisions contravened, with 
a further analysis by industrial groups ‘pp. 112-115). The most frequent 
offence in respect of women and young persons was that of employment 
at night, which was particularly common among women and girls in 
the food trades (pp. 112-115, 120-122). The inspector for St. Pélten 
remarks on the administrative difficulties due to the variation of the 
upper age limit of the group of ‘young persons” from sixteen to eighteen 
years in different Acts and Orders ; he recommends that a uniform limit 
be adopted, and points out that collective agreements normally provide 
for a dividing line at the age of seventeen years (p. 116). 


' Legislative Series, 1920, Aus. 17. 
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Two special enquiries are reported — a study of the laundry trade 
in Graz by the inspectress of women’s work, which reveals unsatisfactory 
working conditions in many cases (pp. 207-210) ; and an investigation 
of the employment of women and children in brick and tile works 
(pp. 116-118). It was found that in the smaller of these works women were 
employed in all tasks, even the heaviest, but in large undertakings 
the less heavy tasks fell to them as a rule. Almost the only children 
employed were relatives of the employers or employees. The employ- 
ment of Italian immigrants, frequent before the war, was seen to be 
much reduced, partly on account of currency difficulties. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Many contraventions of the apprenticeship laws were observed by 
the inspectors, especially in connection with the period of probation, 
the duration of apprenticeship, and the signature of indentures within 
the prescribed time limit. There were numerous cases of attempts 
to prolong the training period unduly, and of the employment of appren- 
tices on work unconnected with their training (house, garden, and stable 
work, for instance) or at piece rates on monotonous work of no educa- 
tional value. In many instances the number of apprentices was too large 
in proportion to that of journeymen, and in several establishments 
eight or nine apprentices constituted the whole staff. The Apprentices’ 
Remuneration Act of 19221, though fairly well observed in large under- 
takings, was neglected or even resisted in small establishments (pp. 125- 
132). 

The reasons for changes of trade on the part of apprentices were 
enquired into during the year, but such records as existed were kept by 
guilds and other similar associations on the employers’ side, and the 
reasons given in them were not necessarily complete or even correct. 
It was generally considered that the statutory period of probation was 
too short to ascertain the apprentice’s suitability for a particular trade, 
especially where the first twelve months were spent in running errands 
or doing other miscellaneous work not characteristic of the trade (pp. 
132-137). 

The number of continuation schools was increased during the year, 
but even so it was not possible to find accommodation for all the appren- 
tices who applied for admission, while various schools lacked the imple- 
ments and materials for vocational training. It was found difficult 
to fix hours to suit all concerned, and employers often failed to grant 
facilities for attendance (pp. 129. 138-140). 


Hours or 


Owing to trade depression, shorter hours were worked in general ; 
many undertakings worked 36 hours a week, or even less. Several 


1 Legislative Series, 1922, Aus. 2. 
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districts, however, reported that the Kight-Hour Day Act? was not so 
well observed as in 1922, even large establishments beginning to contra- 
vene it; but its enforcement was ensured wherever the trade unions 
were influential. An 11-hour day was frequent in the Graz sawmills, 
and the statutory limits for normal hours were often exceeded in the 
building trades, in spite of the existence of collective agreements affirm- 
ing them. Twelve-hour shifts were not uncommon in continuous 
industries, and in rural districts excessive hours were often worked, 
especially by employees living in. One of the chambers of commerce 
and industry was even found to be issuing forms of indentures on which 
it was stated that the Eight-Hour Day Act did not apply to apprenti:es. 
In commercial undertakings in Vienna, the working of 10 to 30 hours’ 
overtime a month was quite frequent. The statutory 44-hour week 
for women and young persons was usually disregarded, and collective 
contracts as a rule fixed a general standard week of 48 hours. Breaks 
were frequently omitted, 8 hours or more being worked without inter- 
ruption ; this arrangement was preferred by the workers, as it allowed 
them to get home earlier, and they did not realise the injurious effect 
of such long spells (pp. 140-144). The disputes. and experiments in 
connection with the hours of work in a rubber factory in Vienna, de- 
scribed in full in the appendix (pp. 181-186), turned on the question 
of the midday break, which the workers desired to omit. 

As usual, the slackness of trade in general did not exclude overtime 
in particular establishments ; permits were granted or notifications 
approved in 351 (265) cases, more falling in the latter part of the year 
than at the beginning. In addition, the inspectors state that much 
overtime was worked without authorisation, especially in small-scale 
industry, and that the penalties were as a rule too small to discourage 
the practice. Moreover, it was often difficult to secure direct proof 
of the offence, the only collateral evidence available being the wages 
lists, which employers would not produce. It was complained both by 
employers and by inspectors that the procedure for the granting of 
permits involved excessive delays owing to the necessity for consulting 
the trade unions (pp. 31, 144-145). 

As noted above, illegal employment at night was fairly frequent 
in the case of women and young persons, especially in the metal and food 
trades (pp. 112-115). Night work in defiance of the law was very 
frequent in bakeries, unlawful contracts to authorise such work being 
made in various cases. Permits for night work in these establishments 
were issued in 184 (64) cases. Sunday work was authorised in 56 (12) 
cases for bakeries and in 303 (320) cases for other establishments (pp. 31, 


145-148). 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


The provisions respecting annual leave? were well observed on the 
whole, except in establishments where it had not occurred to the employer 


1 Legislative Series, 1920, Aus. 12-15. 
2 Idem, 1919, Aus. 12. 
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or works council to draw up lists in advance, and all the workers conse- 
quently applied for leave at the same season (p. 148). 


BUILDINGS AND PLANT 


The number of new establishments remained low in 1923, owing to 
the continued high cost of building and the difficulty of obtaining credit. 
Old structures formerly used for war purposes were adapted whenever 
possible. Several inspectors complained of the entire unsuitability 
for industrial purposes of the old mills converted to other uses in different 
places. It was often found necessary to approve low-grade premises 
in order to ensure the starting of undertakings and the reduction of 
unemployment. As in former years, it was observed that even where 
new buildings were erected, the owners would not apply for approval 
until the work was completed, so that it was difficult to get defects 
remedied. The fines imposed for this type of offence were not sufficient 
to act as a deterrent (pp. 33, 36-38). On the other hand, some partic- 
ularly well-planned buildings were erected during the year, especially 
sawmills (p. 39). Bank premises were open to fewer objections as the 
amount of work declined and staffs were reduced. The problem of the 
strong-room workers, spending the whole day under artificial light and 
with only indirect ventilation, presented difficulties ; one bank give these 
employees a double allowance of annual leave, and another paid a small 
bonus (p. 40). 

Though the overcrowding in banks was diminished, frequent and 
serious cases of the same evil were encountered elsewhere — notably 
in certain Viennese dressmaking establishments (e.g. thirty-two persons 
in a space of 150 cubic metres, and eight in a space of 30 cubic metres). 
Ventilating apparatus was still too costly for many employers, and the 
clouds of dust which darkened many workplaces in the absence of suitable 
mechanical exhausts were frequently commented upon by the inspectors. 
One of the worst cases cited is a Viennese foundry ; but this is balanced 
by an account of the room for the dressing of large castings in a foundry 
in another part of the city, which is kept almost entirely free from dust 
by the use of well-chosen machinery and powerful local exhausts (pp. 
63-67). 

Natural lighting was often inadequate, especially in offices in Vienna, 
owing to irremediable structural defects in the only premises available. 
In several banks it was found that work was carried on in small rooms 
entirely without windows (pp. 62-63). Workers repeatedly complained 
of the inadequacy of the heating in various establishments. In theatres, 
the stage, corridors, and stairs were normally heated very little if at 
all ; the operators’ cabins in cinemas were often very cold, and employees 
in film production (where ordinary fires were inadmissible) frequently 
suffered from cold (pp. 61-62). 


HYGIENE 


Far less attention was paid (the inspectors state) to the provision 
of lavatories, baths, etc. than to producing plant, and such accommoda- 
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tion was imperfect even in some of the new buildings, though others 
were excellently equipped Employers often stated that the workers 
made little or no use of washing arrangements, but in some cases at 
least the nature of the provision sufficiently explained its lack of use. 
Clothes lockers were beyond the means of mostemployers, and a tendency 
was found in one of the districts of Vienna to provide only one cloakroom 
for both sexes, with the result that the women did not change into 
working clothes as they would have done if given a separate cloakroom. 
Sanitary accommodation was decidedly unsatisfactory in some cases, 
especially in Bregenz and among commercial undertakings in Vienna 
(pp. 75-77). 

In consequence of the issue of the Lead Industries Orders! in March, 
special attention was paid to undertakings where there was risk of lead 
poisoning. It was found in many cases that employers were ignorant 
of the Orders (pp. 99-101). The Industrial Medical Officer for Vienna 
examined a large number of workers and found little disease among 
them in general (pp. 106-107) ; but in a smelting works in one district 
of Vienna it was found (through a notice from the provincial sick fund) 
that half the workers were suffering from lead poisoning through ignor- 
ance of the necessary precautions and imperfection of plant. After 
the introduction of certain improvements ordered by the inspector, no 
new cases appeared in this works. There was an increase in the number 
of lead poisoning cases in the Klagenfurt district, where working condi- 
tions were fairly good ; the inspector attributed it partly to the increase 
in production and partly to the workers’ lowered power of resistance 
due to under-feeding and the abuse of alcohol (pp. 100-101). 

Five cases of anthrax were reported to the inspectors, all connected 
with the slaughtering of infected animals ; one was fatal (pp. 101-102). 
One case of phosphorus necrosis appeared in a match factory, and was 
still under investigation at the date of the report ; it was suspected of 
being a chronic case dating from the time of the use of white phosphorus, 
since the victim’s work did not bring her into contact with phosphorus 
in any form (p. 101). 

Several special enquiries were made during the year. The returns 
of two sick funds for the ailments of bank employees and persons engaged 
in carting were analysed (pp. 102-103). The former suffered much 
from lung trouble (nearly half of it tubercular) and from skin diseases 
due to the handling of dirty objects ; heart troubles were serious among 
them, and nervous disorders frequent. The carters also suffered from 
lung troubles (but much less from tuberculosis), and from the handling 
of dirty objects ; accidents, rheumatism, and fatal heart trouble were 
frequent among them. It was concluded that rheumatism was prac- 
tically an occupational disease for transport workers. 

The Industrial Medical Officer for Vienna made a special study of 
tuberculosis among textile workers and woodworkers in her district 
in 1921, distinguishing between various age groups of both sexes (pp. 
157-162). She also examined the workers in three incandescent lamp 
factories, in consequence of a complaint from one of them respecting 
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the frequency of tuberculosis in it (pp. 108-111). Her investigation 
of turning shops of various kinds showed that exhausts were extremely 
rare (the workers objected to the draughts, it was said) and respirators 
were not worn. The most injurious dust observed was that from galalith 
(used in making manicure sets) (pp. 107-108). 


SAFETY 


Notices were received of 22,258 (23,441) accidents in industrial 
undertakings ; 185 (170) of these were fatal (p. 77). These totals are 
analyeed in detail by industries, districts, and causes (pp. 78-85). As 
in 1922, the Commercial Inspector doubts the completeness of the sta- 
tistics, in view of the results of his comparison of certain groups with sick 
fund records. It is alleged that transport undertakings, banks, and 
theatres do not notify all their accidents, and that the Governor of the 
Burgenland does not forward the notices received by him to the in- 
spectorate (p. 77). 

The largest increase in the number of accidents occurred in the build- 
ing industry, where activity was greater than in 1922. Most of the 
deaths — 60 (48)— occurred in this industry, while 29 (27) were connected 
with transport operations and 21 (19) were due to falls. Many accidents 
were due to neglect of elementary precautions and failure to use available 
guards for machines. The inspectors report that workers often raise 
objections to guards, and foremen and employers fail to oppose them 
(pp. 86-88). Several inspectors emphasise the need for selecting, 
training, and supervising workers carefully ; these requirements are 
particularly important in the case of work with presses, which requires 
concentration and care in a high degree. 

Presses and stamps were specially investigated from the point of 
view of guarding. It was generally agreed that guards ought to be fitted 
during the construction of the machine, though as yet manufacturers 
had not seen their way to do this without loss. Moreover, guards were 
commonly put out of action by workers, and indeed were a serious 
hindrance if in any way unsuitable. Finally, as a result of the enquiry 
the qualities of the desiderated perfect guard are enumerated (pp. 93-98). 
The report also deals briefly with the use of grindstones, noting the 
- importance of knowing and observing the safe speed for each stone 
(pp. 54-55). Boilers are dismissed with a very brief note (pp. 57-58), and 
in connection witk lifting apparatus it is remarked that rules of employ - 
ment cannot be regarded as substitutes for guards (pp. 59-61). The 
reports on building work deal more particularly with the various types 
of scaffolding and their characteristic defects (pp. 67-70). There is a 
special chapter on risks of accident in concrete building (pp. 186-189). 

It was found in certain districts that quarries were carelessly worked, 
so that there was constant danger of falls of rock (p. 70). In both mines 
and quarries it was observed that neglect of precautions in blasting was 
liable to cause serious explosions, and the inspectors all agreed 
that only thoroughly qualified persons should be allowed to do such 
work, and that the greatest care was necessary both in the actual process 
(the desirable precautions are enumerated in detail) and in the choice 
and handling of explosives (pp. 50-54). 
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The prevention of fires, and provision for escape in case of fire, 


were reported to be neglected in many establishments where the industry 
carried on was not one which in itself involved special risk of fire. .Under- 
takings handling inflammable substances were in general more careful, 


having been frequently warned by inspectors of the dangers to be avoid- 
ed. A large mill in Salzburg is commended for its system of automatic 
fire warnings, whereby a sudden rise of temperature at any point, or a 
slower rise beyond a certain level, actuates sound and light signals and 
ensures the immediate stopping of the engines. In most undertakings, 
however, the employees need instruction as to signals and exits (pp. 40- 
42). The protection of theatre and cinema employees against fire 
: presents special difficulties ; the commercial inspector found excessive 
t quantities of film carefully hidden away in many undertakings (pp. 45- 
46). He contributes a special report on employment in establishments 
j of this kind (pp. 166-181). 
| The celluloid industry was specially studied during the year, and it 
was found that all except the small undertakings observed the provisions 
i of the Order of 19081. There was, however, a general objection to wet 
work and the damping of refuse, as scrap celluloid was unsaleable if not 
; dry (pp. 43-45). The storage of petrol was often extremely unsatis- 


factory, and too little attention was paid to the explosive nature of 
petrol fumes,e.g. in empty barrels (pp. 46-48). Cases of disregard of 
’ the Acetylene Regulations? were fairly frequent, and some bad explo- 
sions resulted from carelessness (p. 48). In connection with the extension 
of the utilisation of water-power to generate electricity, the inspectors 
remarked upon the importance of protecting live parts against all 
accidental contact. In the Bregenz district it was observed that elec- 
: trical fittings were often defective (pp. 55-57). 


Home Worx 


Visits of inspection were paid to 973 (1,613) places where home work 
was carried on (p. 30). It was found in many cases that neither employ- 
ers nor workers were aware of the liability of the latter to sickness 
insurance, but wages were often fixed below the insurance minimum 
(p. 105). A special report was sent in on home work and child labour 
- in the Vorarlberg district (pp. 198-203), but no general investigation 
a was possible ; a full report is promised for 1924 (p. 149). 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EmMPLoverRs AND WORKERS 


Rules of employment were submitted for approval in 271 (225) cases, 
and by the end of the year 164 (121) had been passed (p. 31). In very 
many undertakings the rules are out of date, but employers and workers 
alike pay little attention to them, since collective contracts govern 


Reichsgesetzblatt, 1908, No. 163. 
* Idem, 1912, No, 185, 
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the conditions of employment (p. 148). On the whole works councils 
are reported as having made good progress, in spite of the opposition 
of a certain number of employers (pp. 148-149). 

Disputes were much reduced in number by the stabilisation of the 
krone, which put an end to many wage problems. The inspectors were 
notified of 277 (470) strikes and lockouts, and intervened in 22 (71) cases 
(pp. 30, 24-25, 155-156). 


Hovsine 


The accommodation provided for workers living in was often un- 
satisfactory, especially in transport undertakings ; the Commtrcial In- 
spector on several occasions found workers sleeping in stables. In 
small-scale industry, however, the rooms of employees were often com- 
paratively good, except for want of heating arrangements (pp. 73-75)- 
As a result of a special enquiry, it was found that during the first quarter 
of the year 1,700 employers were providing dwellings for their employees 
(other than persons living in). More than half of these employers be- 
longed to Lower Austria. About three-quarters of them took no rent for 
the dwellings, and the remainder charged only a very small rent (pp. 
154-155). 


Inspection of Employment in Ports in the 


Netherlands in 1923' 


The division of Holland into districts for purposes of port work in- 
spection remained the same in 1923 as in 1922? (p.2); the staff remained 
practically the same, though there were only three technical assistants 
instead of four (pp. 3-5). The inspectorate had under its supervision 
350 (337)* registered undertakings engaged in dock work, and 21,101 
(16,626) holders of work cards (pp. 9-11), while 9,987 (9,864) vessels 
entered the ports under observation in the course of the year (p. 40). 
The average daily number of persons employed under the Stevedores 
Act* in Amsterdam was 4,020 (4,416), the weekly maximum and mini- 
mum levels of employment in this port being 5,232 and 3,497 workers 
respectively (pp. 46-47). In Rotterdam the Southern Shipping Company 
employed from 3,400 to 4,000 workers by the week and from 3,000 to 
4,600 casual workers in each week (p. 41). 

During the year the officials paid 10,280 (10,015) visits to ships 
where work was going on, and 2,170 (2,296) visits to dock premises. 


NETHERLANDS. DrEerARTEMENT VAN ARBEID, HANDEL EN NIJVERHEID : 
Verslag over het haventoezicht uitgeoefend in 1923. The Hague, Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1924. 54 pp. 

* For summary of the 1922 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, 
No. 5, May 1924, pp. 756-758. 

3 The figures in brackets are those for 1922. 

* Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XI, 1916, p. 225. 
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As in 1922, they found that the provisions respecting admission to 
employment were generally well observed (pp. 9-10). 

The normal hours of work fixed under the Stevedores Act are 10 
a day and 60 a week, with a break of 30 hours at the weekend ; but the 
new collective agreements in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, operative 
from 21 and 22 January 1923 respectively, fixed a standard day of 8% 
hours, a week of 48 hours, and a weekend break of 48 hours (p. 24). 
Permits for overtime were issued in advance to four undertakings, two 
of which used them regularly in connection with weekly boats. Permits 
for overtime on particular occasions were issued by the inspectors in 
charge of districts in 225 (109) cases, and used on 204 (88) occasions 
(pp. 25-26). As in 1922, six undertakings received advance permits for 
Sunday work, and used them mostly for unloading regular boats ; while 
the inspectors in charge of districts issued 198 permits for such work in 
special emergencies, which were used on 126 (104) occasions (pp. 11-14). 
In five cases it was found that Sunday work was being carried on without 
a@ permit (pp. 14-15). Out of the 151 complaints received during the 
year, 39 related to non-observance of the law respecting hours of work 
and breaks, and at least 26 of these were found to be fully justified (p. 30). 

Verbal instructions relating to hygiene and safety were issued by 
the inspection staff in 7,227 (7,754) cases and written orders in 138 
(93) cases. Only 1,964 of the instructions were followed up by second 
inspections, and it was then found that 493 instructions had not yet been 
complied with (pp. 18-19). An analysis of instructions and orders by 
subjects and districts is furnished; it shows that much safety work was 
needed in connection with hatch-ways, lifting apparatus, and appliances 
used in loading and unloading, which together accounted for five-sevenths 
of the instructions. Chain testing was carried on under the new regu- 
lations published in the 1922 report ; two undertakings in particular 
resisted the demands made upon them in this connection (pp. 20-21). 
The cleansing of the sanitary accommodation required attention in 90 
(85) cases, and provision for first aid in 97 cases (pp. 18-19). First-aid 
classes (instruction and repetition) were held as usual, and 784 (961) 
certificates were current at the end of the year (pp. 21-22). 

There was some improvement in the provision for the comfort of 
the workers in the Rotterdam and Amsterdam districts during the year. 
Messrooms were available in 87 (85) cases, seating 8,134 (7,074) persons. 
Wash bowls were provided in the workplaces to the number of 813 
(688), and 163 (159) wash bowls in separate lavatories, while the number 
of shower | aths was increased from 58 to 62, though that of bath tubs 
(8) remained unchanged. Clothes lockers were provided in Rotterdam 
for 1,223 persons, as against 1,125 in 1922 (pp. 22-23). 

Accidents were notified in 4,092 (3,719) cases, many of them being 
comparatively trivial. Analyses of the accidents are furnished accord- 
ing to the hour of the day, day of the week, and month of the year when 
they occurred, but the relative frequency is not shown under these head- 
ings (pp. 35-37). The analysis of the total by causes shows that nearly 
one-third were again cases of the crushing, bruising or spraining of some 
part of the body, one-fourth were caused by objects falling or other- 
wise getting out of control, and over one-seventh were due to workers 
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slipping or stumbling (p. 34). In connection with inland navigation, 
2,606 (1,938) accidents were notified. Here also about one-third were 
cases of crushing, etc., and one-sixth were due to slips and stumbles ; 
there were 22 cases of drowning (5 through the bursting of a sluice in 
a storm) (pp. 53-54). There was a case of gassing in inland navigation, 
similar to that noted for dock work in 1922, caused by the inadequately 
exhausted fumes from an engine (p. 54). 


Industrial Inspection in Tasmania in 1923-1924 


The Industrial Department of Tasmania was responsible in 1923- 
1924, as in previous years*, for administering the labour laws of the 
State and for conducting two employment exchanges with various 
branch agencies (p. 3). Its report for the year is purely statistical, no 
review of trade conditions being given. There was again an increase 
in the number of factories on the register, which amounted to 1,123 at 
the end of June 1924 (1,178 at the end of 1923), compa c , ith 1,105 
in the preceding year. In addition, 453 small shops were registered 
(p. 23). The factories employed altogether 10,275 persons, as against 
10,279 in 1923. The returns of establishments and employees are 
classified in 63 industrial groups, the employees in each group being 
further classified by sex and age — each year from 14 to 20 and a single 
group for those of 21 years of age and over (pp. 4-6). Of the total number 
of employees, 8,069 were males and 2,206 females. The largest group 
was that of trades connected with food and drink, which employed 
2,353 persons in addition to 253 working employers (p. 6). 

The report also includes tables of the factories registered during 
the first six months of 1924, showing the number of establishments, 
the amount of registration fees, the numbers of working employers and 
employees of each sex, and the nature and horsepower of the motive 
force used, in each municipality (p. 7) and in each trade group (p. 8). 
A further tal le shows the number of factories of various sizes in each 
trade group during the same period ; only 9 employed more than 100 per- 
sons, and 605 employed less than four persons (p. 10). 

Orders were issued for the remedying of defects in factories in 
269 cases, compared with 245 in 1922-1923. The largest groups of orders 
related to the provision and maintenance of sanitary accommodation, 
and most of the remainder dealt with the cleanliness and white- 
washing of premises (p. 12). 

As usual, full returns are given of the wages paid and hours worked 
by various grades in each industry (pp. 13-19). The 48-hour week was 
most frequent, but a good many trades had a 44-hour week, and clerks 


1 Tasmanta. Inpustriat. DEPARTMENT : Ninth Annual Report, for 1923-1924, 
on Factories, Wages Boards, Shops, etc. Hobart, Govt. Printer, 1924. 23 pp. 

* For summary of the 1922-1923 report, cf. International Labour Review. 
Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 761-762. 
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usually worked 41 hours. Only six wages boards issued new 
determinations during the year (p. 22). Arrears of wages were recovered 
by the Department on behalf of 414 employees, to the amount of 
nearly sixteen hundred pounds (p. 22). Licences were issued to 
apprentices over 21 years of age, improvers, and aged, slow, and infirm 
persons, to work for less than the standard rates of wages ; 
particulars of these are given for each industrial group (pp. 20-21). 

The two employment exchanges registered 1,296 applicants for 
employment during the year, in addition to 351 left on the register at 
the end of 1922-1923, and placed 1,346 persons in employment — 
leaving fewer unsatisfied applicants at the end of the period than in 
the previous year (p. 23). 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statietics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in coutinuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT. AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. Insome cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 1924} an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
original sources in which they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Austria 
Date Trade untonists Trade unionists | Compulsory 


(ond of Wholly Partially ineusance 
unemployed unemployed Per Senher 


Number | number cent. | unemployed 


cent. 


71,004 
36,350 J _ 
52,349 


9,397 
182,955 | 2.8 | 492,711 


11,743 
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00 


4,788 
5,605 
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3,008 
11,017 


4,060 
6,659 
4,597 
6,776 
115,491 9,344 
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S 


$0 $0 20 


41,420 


* 
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187,193 12,678 
189,801 


* 


3,523,861 os 634,718 


The sign * signifies “no figures published ". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received *’. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. 
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Relgium 
oyment insurance societies 
Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed 

i Number | Number oak 

bet 
March $40,711 | 5.6 |1,237,356 

Jane 235,556 | 4.1 | 794,821 

Sept. 501,544 | 9.9 [1,787,622 
Dee. 1,304,973 '28.2 |1,691,309 

March 674,606 (16.6 | 346,153 29,417 

June 340,774 |10.5 | 610,848 |1 32,708 

Sept. 362,997 '10.5 | 512,028 38,482 
Nov. 251,244 | 7.3 | 222,377 * 

Dec. 282,645 | 8.1 193,280 | | 

Jan. 283,797 | 8.1 ! 166,476 

Number on - 
which latest 

percentages 

are based 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Denmark Esthonia 


Trade unionists 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


86,627 
33,262 
27,281 
52,597 


40,684 
20,722 
19,602 
50,148 


18,650 


13,422 
15,432 


no 


22,436 
44,598 
26,020 


33,095 


18,373 


36,641 
36,764 


1s 


16,153 


which latest 
p ercentages 158,367 
are based 


2 Provisional figure. 


218,7 
130,793 
11.4] 115,590 
1,271,481 -0 | 135,785 
1,260,465 | 19.9 | 150,449 


1,319,628 | 11.5 | 156,382 
1,331,205 |°11.6 | 156,659 


cso 


978,056 11,514,000 


1 Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the 
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Canada Finland France Hungary 
Date 
Trade unionists | Number |Trade unionists 
i (end of of 
month) Number | por | remaining unemployed | “in Number | 
unem- t. t ‘on live register of benefit unem- | cont 
1922 
| March 15,173 9.6 1,303 2,861 8,474 * * 
June 8,101 5.3 1,278 799 4,884 
Sept. 4,568 2.8 528 791 2,830 * * 
Dec. 9,982 | 6.4 793 1,204 2,644 * * 
1928 
March 10,185 661 1,242 2,571 | 
June 5,299 865 512 2,087 = — 
4 Sept. 3,018 507 676 1,363 || 6. 
Dee. 11,767 821 779 440 9.1 
19 24 
March 10,051 5,116 1,620 1,022 13. 
June 9,250 1,463 672 547 12 
4 Sept. 9,156 957 1,186 447 13.5 
Nov. 14,974! 1,974 2,452 451 Pree) 16, 
| Dee. Yi 2,156 2,234 509 17.3 
4,896 705 20.2 
an. 4y 
Feb. _ 1,029 20.3 
Number on 
TABLE I (cont.) 
* Great Britain orway 
Date Trade unionists Compulsory [Number of unem-| Number | Trade unionist 
. (end of month) insurance ployed registered unemployed 
Number | ,,,, , Number | Per | Wholly on live Number | Per 
unem- jcent.| | cent.| unempl. register unempl. | cent. 
1922 
March 220,847 | 16.3 | 1,765,329 | 14.6] 498,606] 153,542 3,310 8,140 | 25.4 
June 218,626 | 15.7 | 1,502,955 | 12.7| 372,001) 95,334 4.437 5,460 | 15.6 
Sept. 190,048 | 14.6 | 1,414,378 | 11.9 | 312,714| 84,087 2106 3,750 | 11.0 
Dec. 174,102 | 14.0 | 1,431,929 | 12.2 | 381,968| 42,558 6,435 6,086 | 15.1 
145,894 | 12.3 | 1,303,476 | 11.1 | 280,701 
arch (175 6 | 14.5 
June 130,188 | 11.1 | 1,295,186'| 11.3"] 216,287) 39,288 7.9 
Sept. 129,245 | 11.3 | 1,844,667 | 11.7 | 180,634] 72,789 834 2,521 | 7.6 
Dec. 110,743 | 9.9 | 1,226,641 | 10.7 | 258,580] 62,336 2,782 4,468 | 14.0 
1924 
: March 86,731 21,654 2,313 4,101 | 12.0 
June 77,761 16,877 1,227 1,704 | 49 
Sept. 84,214 21,849 1,383 1,830 | 5.2 
Nov. 84,347 13,882 2,477 2,414 | 6.7 
j Dec. 88,420 9,956 3,821 2,928 | 8. 
1925 
Jan. 86,643 10.067 4,457 - 118 
are based | 
‘ that date the number of short 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 


89,099 A 69,719 
59,456 56,599 
49,512 x 232,304) 128,864 
53.463 278,344 


218,249 
126,297 


11,419 ‘5 | 81,040 


10,899! 6 12,184 
--- | 11,834 


270,049! 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


United States 


Percentage change} Index number 


in numbers| employment 
employed in |(average num 
1921 = 100) identical | 100) 
establishments 


+ 
rene 


a 


#2 


12,159,512 709,878 2,707,719 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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erlands | Poland Sweden Switzerland | Crechoslovakia 
ts 
Date Unemployment unionists| Number 
(end of month) |!2S¥rance societies Number wholly Por 
unem- 
t. Number | per | wnemployed pages 
ployed cent. ployed | ceat. oe ployed | benefit 
1922 
51,250 | 14.3 178,000. | 45,879 | 30.6 
32,019 | 9.2 105,000 | 27,547 | 21.5} 
30,725 | 9.1 68,000 | 20,109 | 16.2 
49,608 | 15.1 75,000 | 27,784 | 21.7 
1 
6 42,417 | 18.7 214,570 25,678 | 19.9 | 44,909 6.0 | 369,420 
27,409 | 9.3 76.397 | 12,903 | 98| 25.583 | 3.4 | 246.616 
$2,709 | 11.6 52420 10,752 | 8.0 | 22,830 | 3.1 | 210,535] 100,654 
44,185 | 15.9 67,581 | 18,533 |14.1 | 26.872 | 3.6 | 191,978} 86,418 
1 
.5 29,320 | 11.0 110,787 | 28,183 | 13.8 | 21,380 2.9 | 180,002) 73,627 
15,843 | 5.8 136,000 | 14,033 | 7.8 | 10,938; 1.5] 985,966) 27,921 
3 22,4671 | 8.9! 155245 | 13.911 | 7.1 | 8,718 1.2 | 73,006] 23,008 
27,976! | 11.1! 150,180 | 20,778 |10.5 2 8.832 
J 32/268" | 12.3: 159,060 | 32,650 | 15.6 | 27,484 
1925 
Feb. 1.6 ons | om 
are based 
1 Provisional figures. 
Germany! | Canada! | 
Date 
(end of month) 
84 
87 
91 
4 102 
1 102 
2 100 
5 97 
1924 
93.9 89.3 40.2 96 
101.3 95.9 —3.8 88 
100.9 93.9 42.1 87 
7 102.0 93.0 41.2 88 
102.7 90.8 —0.1 R8 
101.0 $3.9 42.0 R9 
1925 
=a Jan. 101.8 86.1 +0.9 90 
™ Number of persons 
on which latest 
figure is based 
hort 
ded 
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Prices anp Cost or LIvING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review' for July 1924. Some further notes are 
given below. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Czechoslovakia 


In accordance with the decision taken on 11 December 1924 by the Committee 
for Industrial and Commercial Statistics attached te the State Board of Statistics, 
the wholesale price index numbers have been changed in the following three ways : 

(1) The export prices of sugar and kaolin have been omitted from the index 
numbers ; the former have been replaced by the inland index number of crystal- 
lised sugar, and for kaolin only prices on the home market have been used. 

(2) Figures for tin and zinc have been added to the index number, and in 
general there has been an increase in the number of quotations used for the 
various qualities of each kind of commodity. 

(3) Two sets of index numbers are now calculated, one the unweighted arith- 
metic mean, as before, which is given in these tables, the other the geometric mean 
based on the same data. 


Cost oF Livine 


Germany 


Since February 1925 the German index numbers of the cost of living are based 
on a new budget, so that the index given here for February is not comparable 
with those for preceding months. Various new commodities have been included 
in the index number, including soap, soda, hair-cutting, pencils, newspapers, cinema 
tickets, tram fares, ete. Considerable changes have been made in the weights 
attached to food commodities. The new food budget is of better quality than the 
old one ; in particular there has been an increase in the quantities of meat and milk ; 
butter, coffee, cocoa, and salt have been added, while wheat flour replaces barley 
flour. The total effect of these changes has been to increase the caloric value of 
the food budget by about 2 per cent. and its albumen content by about 20 per 
cent. 

The index numbers are calculated in gold marks. 


Greece 

The index numbers published by the statistical Department of the Nationai 
Bank uf Greece in Oekonomologos Athenon are given below for the first time. These 
index numbers are calculated separately for food (21 items), clothing, rent, and mis- 
cellaneous (heating, lighting, transport, tobacco, etc.). The general cost-of-living 
index number is a weighted arithmetic mean ; the weights used, which are propor- 
tional to the needs of an adult man, are as follows : food, 0.6 ; rent, 0.2 ; clothing and 
miscellaneous, 0.2. 


! International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 164-178. 
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Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


The international comparisons of real wages in the capital cities 
of various countries, the results of which were published in the Review 
for October 1924, have aroused considerable interest and the methods 
used in making the comparisons have been widely discussed. Some of 
the points raised in these discussions were considered in the Review 
for January 1925, while others are examined in the present article. 
The value of such discussions lies in the possibility that they may not 
only lead to improvements in methods but also throw light on the 
significance of the results obtained. 


signifies “figeres not yet received 


The sign —- 


THe Unit oF MEASURE 


As has been indicated in the previous articles, the ideal unit for 
comparing the wages of different groups of workers is not a currency 
unit but the cost in different countries of a representative group of 
commodities on which the workers spend their wages. Even for com- 
paring the wages of workers in various parts of a country, a currency 
unit, e.g. the dollar, is not a satisfactory measure, as its purchasing 
power is frequently different from one district to another, so that a 
wage of 30 dollars a week in one district may not have the same real 
value in terms of goods and services as a nominally similar wage in other 
districts. Such differences are often accentuated if comparisons are 
made of wages in different countries ; for although the nominal relation 
between the different units of currency is expressed by the rates of 
exchange and thus nominal wages may be converted into terms of a 
common unit, the rates of exchange cannot be considered as giving 
reliable indications of the relative purchasing power of the different 
units of currency in the different countries. The difference between 
the purchasing power of a dollar, for example, in Philadelphia and that 
in San Francisco is probably appreciable ; if the comparison is made 
between its purchasing power in America and that in European countries, 
the difference is likely to be considerably greater. It may be added 
that the purchasing power of a given unit of currency may differ con- 
siderably not only from place to place but even more from one date to 
another. The fluctuations in the purchasing power of money in most 
countries during the last ten years furnish ample evidence of these 
differences. Evidently the unit of currency may be for some purposes 
unsatisfactory as a unit of measure, and in comparing wages a better 
unit is the cost of the goods and services entering into the consumption 
of the workers. 

There are difficulties in establishing such a unit based on commod- 
ities, on account especially of differences in the habits of consumption 
of workers in various countries. They could, however, be overcome 
by taking the quantities of consumption of each country and calculating 
the average. This would be regarded as the international unit and wages 
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would be measured in relation to the cost in different countries of this 
unit. The International Labour Office, in making its comparisons, 
adopted a modification of this method. Instead of establishing an inter- 
national unit of measure, six separate units were constructed representa- 
tive of consumption in France and Belgium, in Great Britain, in Scan- 
dinavian countries, in Central European countries, in Southern European 
countries, and in Oversea countries. The cost of each of these units 
is calculated for each of the cities included in the comparisons. Thus 
the cost of the Scandinavian budget is calculated at current prices in 
Stockholm, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Philadelphia, and in each 
of the other cities. The relation between the purchasing powers of 
the wages in the different cities over each unit is then calculated. If, for 
example, it is found that the Scandinavian budget can be purchased 
10 times by the Stockholm wage, 12 times by the London wage, 8 times 
by the Paris wage, and so on, at the prices current in each of these 
cities respectively, then these figures represent the relation as determined 
by the Scandinavian budget or unit of measure between real wages in 
these cities. Such relations are established by using each of the six units 
of measure in turn, while the average of the results is taken as the truly 
international comparison of real wages. 

As was stated in the Review for October 1924, the quantities of the 
different items of food used by the Office in its unit of measure are 
based on the budgets used in various countries in the calculation of 
cost-of-living index numbers. The objection has been raised that such 
budgets include only the chief items in each group of expenditure!. This 
objection is valid and the difficulty indicated may involve a limitation 
of the units by means of which wages in the different countries are 
measured. It may be noted, however, that the Office has been restricted 
in its choice of items, more by differences in the qualities of the commod- 
ities consumed in different countries and because price data for items 
which are consumed in considerable quantities in some countries are 
not available for other countries where their consumption is unimportant, 
than by the fact that the budgets used in the calculation of the cost- 
of-living index numbers of the different countries are limited to the chief 
articles of consumption. Although the budgets on which the cost-of- 
living index numbers of various countries are based generally include 
articles of clothing, fuel and light, and miszellaneous commodities as 
well as a considerable number of items of food, it has not been possible 
up to the present to include items of clothing, fuel and light, and miscel- 
laneous articles in the unit of measure, or in the case of food to include 
more than a comparatively small number of important articles. 

In connection with the items consumed in different countries it has 
been pointed out in the Swedish official publication Sociala Meddelanden 
that as the consumption of the majority of the population of any country 
is very largely adapted to prices, the consumption of articles which 
can be obtained cheaply is high, and vice versa, and that in consequence, 
if the cost of living in different countries is calculated on the basis of 


1 Cf. article by Dr. A. Mottnari in the Bulletin La Citta di Milano, Dec. 1924. 
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any one standard budget, the cost will tend to be lowest in countries 
in which consumption is closest to that of the budget, and highest in 
countries in which consumption differs most from the standard'. This 
leads to the further consequence that if wages in two countries, A and B, 
in which consumption is different, are compared by calculating the 
number of times the wage in A will purchase the quantities consumed 
in A at the prices ruling in A, and relating this figure to the number 
of times the wages in B will purchase the quantities consumed in A at 
the prices ruling in B, the results will probably show real wages in A 
to be higher in comparison with those in B than if the calculations had 
been based on the quantities consumed in B*. It should be noted, 
however, that in the method adopted by the Office, the wages in any 
country are measured not only according to the consumption of that 
country but also according to the consumption of other countries, and 
in consequence, although in the first case the results may be relatively 
high and in the other cases relatively low, when the average of the results 
istaken the tendencies of each separate series are to some extent cancelled. 
They are not, however, entirely eliminated, as some of the six units 
of measure used by the Office will be riearer the average of the six than 
will others, and in consequence the real wage index numbers for those 
countries will tend to be relatively somewhat too high’. 

It may be added in repetition of what was said in the Review for 
October 1924 that the working out of separate results for a number 
of different budgets representative of the consumption of different 
countries has the advantage that it gives indexes of special interest 
to separate countries. The indexes based on consumption in England, 
for example, are of special interest in England, as they show the relation 
between the number of times a basketful of provisions representative 
of English consumption can be purchased by the wage paid for 48 hours’ 
work in London, Paris, Berlin, etc. Similarly the results based on 
consumption in France are of special interest in that country, and so on, 

In applying the method adopted by the Office the different baskets 
of provisions used as units of measure differ from one another as regards 
the quantities of the different commodities, and also some baskets may 
contain commodities which are not included in others. An essential 
feature is, however, that the price of every item in any given basket 
should be available for each city covered by the comparisons, so that 
the total cost of the basketful may be calculated for each city’. But 


1 See article in Sociala Meddelanden for January 1925, in which were discussed 
the methods used by the Office, as well as those previously used by the British 
Ministry of Labour in making international comparisons of real wages. 

? The tendency may be observed in the index numbers of real wages published 
by the Office, although the differences due to it appear to be small. 

* As a method of avoiding the difficulty under consideration it was suggested 
in Sociala Meddelanden that instead of applying some unit or units to measure 
relative wages in different countries the wages in each country should be measured 
by the standard of consumption of that country. This method is examined later 
in the present article. 

‘ It is important that the prices available should be for the same quality of 
eommodity in each city, a question which is considered later in the present article. 
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it is not always possible to obtain such information. An article which 
constitutes an important part of the consumption of one country may 
not be available at all in countries in which a different standard of 
consumption prevails, or may be available in such small quantities that 
no representative price can be obtained. Theoretically there is no 
reason why the method described should not be applied in comparing 
real wages in countries with such different standards of living as 
India and the United States. In practice, however, it is impossible 
to obtain representative prices in the United States of the commodities 
normally consumed by Indian workers, or to secure in India the prices 
of those articles which are important in the consumption of workers 
in the United States. To take an extreme case : suppose the unit of 
measure to be housing accommodation only, rent being regarded as 
representative of the cost of living. Theoretically there would be no 
objection to comparing wages by means of this unit. If the weekly 
wage of a worker in the United States was found to be eight times the 
rent of a house with six rooms, fitted in the style usually occupied by 
American workers, and a worker in India would be obliged to use the 
whole of his week’s wages in order to pay for the rent of such a house, the 
ratio of the wages of the American to those of the Indian worker would 
be 8: 1. Similarly the Indian worker might be able to pay for the rent 
of a house of the type usually occupied by an Indian family seven times 
with his weekly wage, while the American worker’s weekly wage might 
pay the rent of such a dwelling 70 times. The ratio of real wages measured 
by this standard would thus be 10: 1. The average of the two results 
might then be taken as representing the relative real wages calculated 
by taking into account the standards of both countries. Practically, 
however, it would not be possible to obtain the rent figures essential 
for the calculations. Such practical difficulties also exist to a greater 
or less extent with regard to other items entering into the cost of living. 
It is largely on account of these difficulties that it is necessary to limit 
the comparisons to countries in which similar items play an important 
part in the consumption of the workers. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY 


Reference was made in the Review for January 1925 to differences 
in the quality of items for which prices are supplied. As was indicated 
above, any one basketful of provisions can be regarded as a completely 
satisfactory unit of measure only if it is unchanged in quality from 
country to country. If the cost in one country of a basketful of provisions 
including a certain quantity of white bread is considered in relation to 
the cost in another country ofa basketful of provisions similar in all 
respects except that white bread is replaced by rye bread, a difference 
of standard as well as of cost is involved, and instead of using one unit 
with which to measure wages, two different and more or less incompar- 
able units are being adopted. Similarly, differences in the standard 
are introduced if the prices of different qualities of tea, coffee, margarine, 
cheese, ete. are supplied by the various countries. 
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In order to secure greater uniformity of quality, the Office isendeavour- 
ing to overcome the difficulties due to the quotation by some countries 
of the price of white bread and by others of that of rye bread, by 
asking all countries, as far as possible, to supply the prices both of 
white bread and of rye bread, together with information as to the rela- 
tive consumption of the two kinds. By means of these data it will be 
possible to take into account the consumption of those countries which 
consume both kinds of bread as well as those which consume one kind 
only. Where in Central European countries both kinds are consumed 
the basketful of provisions based on the consumption of those countries 
will include quantities both of rye bread and of white bread. The cost 
of this basketful of provisions will be calculated for each city covered 
by the comparisons, and then the purchasing power of the wages in each 
city over the basketful determined. For countries in which practically no 
rye bread is consumed, e.g. England, the basket of provisions will include 
white bread only’. The cost of this basketful in each city and the pur- 
chasing power over it of the wages in each city will then be calculated. 
In other words, the wages in the different cities will be measured first 
by a unit which includes both white and rye bread in the proportions 
in which these are consumed in central European and other countries, for 
which purpose it is necessary to know the prices of both white and rye 
bread even in countries in which the consumption of rye bread is negli- 
gible. Then wages in all the cities will be measured by a unit which 
contains no rye bread. The relative purchasing power of the wages in the 
different cities will thus have been calculated in terms of the costs of two 
different baskets of provisions based on the standards of consumption 
of two different countries or groups of countries. This relation may be 
similarly calculated on the basis of the standards of consumption of other 
countries or groups of countries covered by the comparisons, and the 
average of the results taken. 

A similar improvement to that indicated above for white and rye 
bread will be attempted in the case of coffee and coffee substitute, while 
it is hoped to introduce further refinements from time to time so as to 
secure greater uniformity in the qualities of the articles for which prices 
are supplied and to bring the different units of measure, or baskets of 
provisions, more into conformity with the actual consumption of the 
different countries or groups of countries. 


PROPOSAL FOR A STANDARD OF NUTRITIVE VALUE 


In the article published in Sociala Meddelanden®, to which reference 
has already been made, a method was suggested which, so far as food 
is concerned, would overcome the difficulty that it is often impossible 
to obtain in some countries representative prices of commodities which 


' For such a country it will evidently be difficult to obtain a price for rye 
bread for use in calculating the cost in it of a basketful of provisions which inclu- 
des rye bread. 

* Cf. also Sociala Meddelanden, October 1923. The method examined here in 
some detail was referred to in the article on ‘‘ Comparisons of the Levels of Real 
Wages in Certain Capital Cities’’ in the Reriew for October 1924. 
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play an important part in the consumption of other countries. The 
method was mentioned in a footnote above as the remedy proposed for 
overcoming the difficulty due to the probability that the cost of a given 
basketful of provisions tends to be less in countries in which the quantities 
consumed are similar to those in the basket than in the countries where 
they differ considerably. Instead of taking separate units of measure 
based on the consumption of a number of different countries, units 
which may differ considerably in caloric value, and using each of these 
units in turn to measure the wages in different countries, it is proposed 
that the purchasing power of the wagesin any country should be measured 
by a unit composed of the items and quantities consumed in that coun- 
try. The relation between the real wages in any two countries, A and B, 
would be established by comparing the number of times the wages of 
workers in A would purchase a unit consisting of the items and quantities 
consumed in A with the number of times the wages of the workers in B 
would purchase a unit representative of consumption in B. This 
method in its simplest form as described here is open to the objection 
that the wages in A and B are being referred to different standards, and 
the only conclusion which can be reached if wages in countries A and B 
are compared with the cost of the items consumed in A and B respectively 
is the valueless one that wages in A will generally purchase the standard 
budget of commodities consumed in A, and similarly wages in B will 
purchase the standard budget of commodities consumed in B!. If 
the wages of a Chinese worker are measured by a unit of rice and oil, 
a week’s wage may buy the quantities required for consumption 3 times, 
while if the wages of a Canadian worker are measured by a unit of meat, 
butter, bread, etc., the week’s wage may buy the quantities required 
during the week 4 times. These results are however quite useless for 
determining the relation between real wages in the two countries, as 
two very different standards have been applied. Evidently any dif- 
ferences in the standard or unit of measure used as basis for comparing 
wages in different countries diminish or even destroy altogether the value 
of the results obtained. 

The proposal in Sociala Meddelanden, however, included a provision 
the object of which is that, although wages should be compared on 
the basis of the conditions of consumption in each country, the bud- 
gets adopted should represent the same standard of living throughout, 
Thus in the case of food the budgets for each country, though composed 
of different items and quantities, should be of equal nutritive value. 
In determining this equality it is not sufficient, as appears to be indicated 
in the Swedish proposal, to establish a standard of caloric value only. 
Account should be taken also of the quantities of albumen, carbo- 
hydrates, etc. It is largely on account of absence of agreement on a 
general standard of nutritive value, and also because of the difficulty 
of ensuring, according to the different consumption of various countries, 
that the items and quantities representing a given nutritive value do in 


1 This consequence of thus adopting different standards or units was indicated 
in an article*in the Bulletin La Citta di Milano, December 1924. 
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fact correspond to equivalent standards of living, that the Office has 
not adopted this method. 

It appears to be quite possible to construct budgets of approximately 
equal nutritive value by varying the items and quantities of various 
commodities in a way which may involve serious changes in the standard 
of living, and thus the budgets would not, in fact, be equivalent units, 
and would therefore be unsatisfactory for measuring wages in different 
countries. A given standard of nutritive value may be constructed 
largely by means of a few commodities such as rye bread and flour, 
potatoes and other vegetables, margarine, cheese, milk and inferior 
cuts of meat. The same standard of nutritive value may be constituted 
by a budget in which much greater variety is introduced, and in which the 
different items are of superior quality. The nutritive standard is the 
same but the standard of living is different, for evidently variety and 
quality of commodities constitute important elements in the standard 
of living. A man’s nutritive requirements may be supplied by an 
inferior or by a superior food budget in the same way as his bodily 
warmth may be maintained by inferior or superior qualities of clothing 
or his primary requirements of shelter supplied bya small ora large house. 


CoMPARISON OF REAL WAGES BY THE UNIT OF MEASURE 


In addition to the objection already discussed, that in establishing 
its units of measure the Office has made use of the incomplete budgets 
used in various countries in the calculation of cost-of-living index 
numbers, a second objection has been raised against the use of 
such data, namely, that the quantities used in the calculation of cost- 
of-living index numbers are not always the actual quantities consumed, 
but sometimes merely weights showing the re!ative importance of dif- 
ferent items!. Thus in a given country a man’s weekly consumption 
of bread and of potatoes may be 4 kilogrammes and 2 kilogrammes 
respectively, but the index numbers of the cost of living may be calculated 
by using weights proportionate to these quantities, e.g. for bread 2, 
and for potatoes 1. The Office has however made use of figures of actual 
and not of relative consumption as basis for its calculations. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the final results showing the relation 
between the real wages in different countries would be the same whether 
the unit of measure is based on actual consumption or on relative 
consumption. Suppose, for example, that the unit of measure consists 
only of the two items mentioned above, namely, bread and potatoes, and 
that the consumption of these items is 4 kilogrammes and 2 kilo- 
grammes, and the prices 12 pence and 4 pence per kilogramme. The total 
cost of this unit of measure would be 56 pence. If the relative 
figures of consumpion were taken for the unit of measure, namely, 
bread 2, and potatoes 1, the total cost would be 28 pence, or one-half 
that based on actual consumption. When these units are applied 
to wages in different countries, however, the wages in one country may 


! See the article by Dr. Molinari already mentioned. 
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purchase the first unit 10 times and hence the second unit 20 times, 
while in another country the wages may purchase the first unit 5 times 
and hence the second unit 10 times. Real wages in the one country are 
thus double those in the second, the result, being the same whether the 
unit of measure which is applied to the wages of both countries is based 
on relative or on absolute consumption. 

This conclusion seems also to remove the force of the objection 
raised in Sociala Meddelanden that the quantities of the different items 
of food in the unit of measure used by the office, which are those of 
the weekly consumption of an adult male, are calculated from family 
consumption according to the different methods in use in different coun- 
tries. For some units the calculations are according to the quet system, 
while for other units other methods of reducing the quantities of family 
consumption to terms of the consumption of an adult male are used. 
Although these differences in methods of reduction impair the 
comparability of the different budgets or units of measure, they do 
not affect the value of each budget as a measure of the wages in different 
countries, as the relative quantities of consumption of the different 
items remain unchanged whether the consumption of a whole family 
or that of an adult male calculated according to different methods is 
taken. Consequently, as the relative quantities in the unit remain 
unchanged, the final results showing the relation between the wages of 
the workers in different countries are unaffected by the methods adopted 
of reducing the family consumption to terms of that of an adult male. 


THe WaGeE Cost-or-Livina Data AVAILABLE 


Various observations have been made, both in previous articles in 
the Review and also in articles in which the comparisons made by the 
Office have been discussed, indicating a degree of incomparability in 
the wage and cost-of-living data used. Reference has been made above 
to the cases of black and white bread, and of coffee and coffee substitute, 
and to the changes which it is intended to make in order to diminish 
or remove the consequences. In endeavouring to obtain reliable 
results, the Office is evidently limited by the material available. In 
three directions especially it is hoped gradually to increase compara- 
bility : (a) by the supply to the Office of more complete information 
with regard to the quantities consumed in the different countries of 
the items included in the units of measure, together with data which 
will enable more complete units to be constructed ; (6) by increasing 
the degree of comparability in quality of these items ; and (c) by 
the compilation in the different countries of statistics of actual rates 
of wages, and of full-time earnings based on time and piecework. In 
fact, the compilation of more comparable wage and cost-of-living 
data may be regarded as one of the chief objects of the comparisons. 


StTaTIsTics FOR 1 JANUARY 1925 


Tables I and II below giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 January 1925, or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
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able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 December 1924. 
Information is given for 19 cities, the figures generally having been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the department of the 
central government or of the municipality which compiles these data. 
In certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, based generally on those fixed by col- 
lective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making and the printing and bookbinding indus- 
tries. The figures generally are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ 
work at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the 
amounts of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in 
all cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum rates 
are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. It may be added 
that the figures for Copenhagen are based on hourly earnings, including 
those of piece workers as well as of time workers. Table II gives the 
average retail prices of various articles of food which are of importance 
in the consumption of the wage earners and their families. 

Table ITI giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 January 1925 is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for January 19252, in which data were given 
for 1 October 1924. The index numbers are calculated from the figures 
of wages and prices given in Tables I and II hy the method described 
in the Review for October 1924, and are subject to the reservations there 
made. It should be repeated that they do not show differences in the 
general level of wages, even in the cities included, being based on the 
wages of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the 
prices of certain articles of food. In the second series of general aver- 
agesan allowance is made for rent, but no account is taken of expenditure 
on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary consumpticn. 

The index numbers are still less representative of differences in the 
levels of real wages in the various countries. They may serve, however, 
as a rough indication of the levels of real wages of adult male workers 
in certain occupations and cities in different countries. It should be 
added that, if comparisons are made with corresponding numbers 
previously published, differences between the index numbers for any 
given city at different dates may be due either to changes in the level 
of real wages in that city between those dates, or to changes in the level 
of real wages in London. Theindex numbers thusshow only proportionate 
changes in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, pp. 408-410. 
* Idem, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, p. 110. 
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TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES AT 1 JANUARY 1925 


(Base : London = 100) 


Index numbers based on quantities of food consumption in 
Cit Belgium Cen.ral Southern | Scandina- index 
y en ra n na Oversea numbers number s 
and European European vian based on |*ith allow- 
France countries countries countries countries food only ance for 
88 78 82 
Berlin 65 59 64 
Brussels 58 59 55 55 58 55 57 61 
Copenhagen 82 86 86 83 95 90 87 90 
Lis 8 42 41 38 41 41 40 41 — 
Lodz 53 54 48 54 52 51 52 59 
London 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Madrid 59 58 50 57 57 55 56 = 
Milan 45 45 42 46 47 45 45 47 
Oslo al 82 79 80 79 81 83 
Ottawa 164 163 171 160 175 178 169 152 
73 73 68 69 76 68 71 72 
Philadelphia 224 222 220 216 224 218 221 220 
gue 60 63 55 55 59 57 58 63 
Rome 48 46 45 50 48 48 48 51 
Stock hol m 78 81 79 78 86 82 81 79 
Sydney 154 141 167 160 138 165 154 154 
46 48 48 47 47 51 
42 47 47 46 47 50 


1 The figures for Lisbon, as well as those for Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may be accounted 
for in part by the differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern countries from those ordinarily 
consumed in most of the other countries included in this table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 
make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in the Southern European countries. 

2 Indexes for Warsaw are calculated by taking account of the relative number of workers in each of the 
industries covered by the comparisons, the weights used being as follows: metal industry, 53; printing industry, 
8; building industry, 8; furniture making, 5. Information is not available to allow of weights being applied in 
the calculation of the average wage tor other cities. 1t is probable that if such information were available the 
results given above would be somewhat modified. 


OVERSEA EMIGRATION 


TABLE ft. 


Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given below 
brought up to date. 

Commencing from 1 October there is a change in the method of 
presenting statistics of migration in the Union of South Africa. In 
the past published tables have shown all arrivals and new arrivals, and 
also all departures and permanent departures, the former term covering 
gross figures. Figures representing all new arrivals and all permanent 
departures are no longer tabulated but have been replaced by figures 
concerning persons now “ assuming domicile or relinquishing domicile ”’, 
which indicate the actual gains or losses of permanent residents. These 
new tables include business and holiday visitors both arriving in and 
departing from the Union, included in the figures previously supplied. 
Passengers in transit through the Union for other countries are also now 
shown as a separate figure. 
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TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 


Nationals 


Crecho- 
Arg ntina India slovakia 
60.846 


| 12,413 13,451 | 5,042 


| 148,862 | 201,591 


6,189 
3,453 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 


576 
| | Aliens od 
1920 ° 14,274 | 12,151 — 
1921 bd 11,116 | 62,536 | 9,199 
1922 ° 128.080 | 29,527 | 18,497 6,844 | 50,309 |12,279 
1923 | 
Jan. 10,806 1,148 455 6,526 252 
Feb. 12,315 1,231 e 335 3,382 313 
Mar. 21,057 32,614 1,435 ° 521 4,030 449 
April * * 21,641 2,042 ° 338 3,489 490 
May bd ° 21,608 | 15,642 1,973 bd 389 3,526 420 
June ° 12,739 1,061 429 4,354 605 
July 12,195 1,057 374 4,422 395 
Aug. 32,872 | 9,596 1,779 416 5,286 913 
Sept. * . 14,786 39,406 1,608 ® 503 5,710 335 
Oct. 13,538 1,204 529 5,233 1,184 | 
Nov. bd bd 23.917 | 15.487 920 s 373 4,957 1,557 
Dec. 10,334 862 380 | 9,036 518 
1924 | | 
Jan. 872 9,906 1,611 238 3,689 451 
' Feb. 829 23,436 | 13,983 1,743 332 2,890 423 
Mar. 730 26,412 1,515 245 3,096 485 
April 447 20,308 { 14,036 1,878 407 3,726 712 
May 227 65,486 | “19,033 1,251 343 3,446 630 
June 198 18,167 1,153 387 3,498 611 
July 252 19,118 1,199 315 3,675 514 
Aug. 214 41,150 17,494 — 1,149 341 3,533 455 
Sept. 276 12,501 } 1,266 572 3,828 465 
Oct. 481 18,035 1,270 459 24,19 412 
Nov. 18,790 | 16,321 367 4,732 1,741 
Dec. — 10,313 443 8,321 
1925 | 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 38 
© Provisional figures. 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 


Nationals (repatriation) 


Aliens 


Nationals 
and aliens 


Canada| Italy | Poland 


France 


Rou- 


Cuecho- 
slovahis 


129,803 
24,490 
181,472 


21,743 


17,497 


218,712 


223,495 


Jan. 
Feb. 


10,907 


11,716 
14,157 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 
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| Period 
| Germany | Argentina | Canada United | 
1922 e e 55,641 42,898 ° 23,733 | 99,816 13,663 |10,356 
1923 
Jan. 2,675 4,124 68 642 | 11,233; 10,558 576 492 
Feb. e ® 2,561 2,959 | 1,717 ° 723 | 12,911); 11,891 791 389 
Mar. 3,878 1,151 | 9,442 1,662 | 16,865 | 26,330] 2,219 445 
April 3,465 1,609 | 5,417 2,140 | 23,524) 28,009; 1,187 31 
May 4,169 1,695 | 1,705 2,149 | 27,170; 29,079] 1,128 414 
June 5,507 2,056 621 2,084 | 27,405 | 29,315 993 362 
July 5,519 284 e 1,848 25,294 | 18,745 699 379 
Aug. 6,762 242 2,692 | 25,718} 25,810 974 326 
Sept. 7,543 116 e 2,142 | 24,754) 31,701 928 121 
Oct. e 8,181 57 1,845 | 21,9089 19,625] 1,003 503 
Nov. ° e 14,118 _ 7 ad 1,307 25,887 | 16,690 733 380) 
Dec. 15,120 — . 10 ned 1,075 | «15,124 9538 121 
| Total | 11,925 ° | 79,498 | - 19.08 | | | 20,309 | 263,993 | 262,877 | 12,189 | 4,254 
| 1924 | | 
Jan. 674 4,237 26 1,579 847 20,518 | 12,092 1,001 256 
Feb. 713 ° 5,232 2,938 | 1,740 991 | 20,653 | 16,104 1,200 551 
Mar. 1,035 7,697 3,107 | 13,682 | 2,198 | 1,401 | 26,428 | 22,649) 1,040 495 
April 806 | 4,087} 6,949 5,735 | 1,825 1,838 | 28,213 | 25,092] 1,062 474 
May 272 | 4,936] 6,483 | 8,065 | 1,059 1,799 | 24,803 | 27,491 914 484 
June 269 | 4,720; 7,210 1,395 | 1,096 | 1,795 | 24,126 | 18,898 610 235 
July 282 | 5,127| 7,256 686 | 1,144] 1,573 9,815 | 19,892 442 283 
Aug. 241 | 4,991) 10,220 375 1,213 | 1,784] 12,539 | 15,012 460 264 
Sept. 838 | 3,625/ 11,305 467 | 1,567 | 1,366 | 12,230 | 16,416 540 423 
Oct. 220 | 3,480; 11,794 382 | 1,180! 1,267] 12,013 | 17,080) 1,125); — 
Nov. — | 3186) — — | 926 | 13,952 | 16,082) 251 | — 
Dec. 3,165' — 35 741 13,222 | 15,787 
Total | | 37,317 | | 700| | 16,328 | | 
| 


‘ 
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TABLE V.. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 


Italy Norway 


17,208 
12,280 
15,349 


Jan. 
Feb. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ” 
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1920 | i | 
1981 19,422 * 54,527 | 82,727 340 | 26,717 
1922 38,392 ° 13,702 | 24,871 641 | 10,586 
1928 | 
Jan. 3,828 ° 771 1,778 1,827 
Feb. 8,727 ° 747 1,715 1,136 | 2,909 
March 2,662 ° 374 712 1,668 
April 2,643 ° 502 1,705 1,708 
May 2,103 340 1,055 1,906 | 8,308 
June 4,665 ° 912 1,954 2,881 
July 6,608 ° 1,238 3,361 1,429 
Aug. 6,958 ° 1,774 201 1,899 5,288 
Rept. 6,185 1,568 2,436 
Oct. 6,260 ° 8,611 5,434 2,528 
Nov. 3,956 ° 2,627 2,664 1,733 5,746 
Dee. 2,844 ° 718 645 1,940 
Total | 51,934 ° 15,177 | 21,219 | 22,086 2,884 | 17,886 
19% | 
Jan. 1,598 345 458 542 964 86 
Feb. 1,823 309 367 642 1,195 80 4,52 
March 1,072 132 | 1,579 702 1,586 117 
April 1,353 472 | 1,080 335 1,445 | 106 
May 2,090 103 599 890 1,351 | 150 8,059 
June 1,579 301 323 436 1,471 99 
July 1,170 144 | 1,687 - 1,189 108 
Aug. 1,417 222 867 _ 1,076 84 3,055 
Sept. 1,771 164 915 1,707 
Oct. 1,948 313 824 _ 1,828 65 
Nov. 1,667 583 “4 
Total — - 9,924 — | 17,661 | 102 | — 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


CHILE 


Decreto fijando la tabla de valorizacién de los accidentes del trabajo. 27 
de abril de 1923. (Boletin de la Oficina del Trabajo, 1923, No. 21, p. 195.) 
[Decree issuing the schedule of degrees of incapacity resulting from industrial 


accidents. Dated 27 April 1923.]. 
GREECE 


N. Diatagma peri hypochreotikes parataseos ton misthoseon. 29 Dekembriou 


1923. 
[Legislative Decree respecting the compulsory extension of leases. Dated 29 


December 1923.] 
GUATEMALA 


Decreto contra la explotacién de mozos trabajadores. El 20 de Julie de 1923. 
{Boletin de la Oficina del Trabajo (Chile), 1923, No. 21, p. 314.) 
[Decree to prevent the exploitation of workers. (Recruiting for work abroad.) 


Dated 20 July 1923.] 


1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amiliche Nachrichten des Oecesterr 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
{published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. 
Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsge- 
sotzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; 8. z.n. = Sbirka zaékonu 
& narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) : 
L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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SAN MARINO (REPUBLIC OF) 


Legge sull’ Ufficio per l’Emigrazione temporanea in Europa. 20 aguste 1923. 
{Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1924, No. 5, p. 441.) 

{Act respecting the office for temporary emigration into Europe. Dated 
20 August 1923.] 

Regolamento per l’esecuzione delle disposizioni i legge sull’ Ufficio per l’Emi- 
grazione temporanea in Europa. 20 agosto 1923. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 


1924, No. 5, p. 441.) 
{Administrative Regulations under the Act respecting the office for temporary 


emigration into Europe. Dated 20 August 1923.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Verordnung tiber die Riicklagen bei den Berufsgenossenschaften. Vom 3. Okto- 
ber 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 2, p. 11.) 

Aenderung der Versorgungsgebiihrnisse vom 1. November 1924 ab. Vom 18. 
Dezember 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 1, p. 5.) 

Erlass betr. Erbéhung der Drittelungsgrenze und Jahresarbeitsverdienste. 
Vom 24. Dezember 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 2, p. 12.) 


AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales 

An Act to amend the law relating to co-operation ; to provide for the formation, 
registration and management of co-operative societies, including rural societies, 
trading societies, community settlement societies, community advancement socie- 
ties, building societies, rural credit societies, urban credit societies, investment 
societies, and associations and unions of societies ; to provide for an advisory 
council ; and to repeal the Building and Co-operative S»cieties Act, 1901, and to 
amend the Income Tax (Management) Act, 1912, and certain other Acts ; and for 
purposes connected therewith. Assented to 3 January 1924. 

Regulations in pursuance of Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
governing the conditions of Apprenticeship in the Printing Industry. Dated 
16 September 1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, p. 328.) 


Queensland 

An Act to amend “ The Land Acts 1910 to 1922 ” and “ The Discharged Sol- 
diers’ Settlement Acts, 1917 to 1920 ”’ and “ The Closer Settlement Acts, 1906 to 
1923 "' in certain particulars. Assented to 1 November 1924. (Queensland Govt. 
Gazette, No. 160, p. 1601.) 

Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘ The Workers’ Compensation 
Acts, 1916 to 1923”. Dated 15 February 1924. 

Order in Council under *‘ The Apprenticeship Act of 1924” amending the 
Scheuule of the said Act to include the skilled trade or industry of “‘ Leadlight Work 
(Glazing) ”’. Dated 20 November 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924; Vol. 
CXXIII, No. 183, p. 2013.) 


Western Australia 

Regulations under the Inspection of Machinery Act, 1921, relating to all types 
of Power-driven Cranes. Dated 3 December 1924. (Govt. Gazette, W.A., 1924, 
No. 62, p. 2245.) 
AUSTRIA 


Laws 
* Bundesgesetz vom 19. Dezember 1924 tiber die Verlangerung der Geltungs- 
dauer und gleichzeitige Abanderung des Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetzes vor 
1, Oktober 1920, St.G.BI. Nr. 459. (B. G. BL, 1924, 104. Stiick, No. 457, p. 1765.) 
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Bundesgesetz vom 19. Dezember 1924 betreffend die Abanderung des Pensions- 
versicherungsgesetzes (4. Pensionsversicherungs-Ueberleitungsgesetz). (B. G. BL., 
1924, 104. Stick, No. 458, p. 1766.) . 


Orders 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 16. Dezem- 
ber 1924 betreffend die Einteilung der unfallversicherungspflichtigen Betriebe 
in Gefahrenklassen und die Feststellung der Prozentsaitze der Gefahrenklassen 
fir die Zeit vom 1. Jaénner 1925 bis 31. Dezember 1929. (B. G. BI., 1924, 101. 
Stiick, No. 446, p. 1521.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 24. Dezember 1924, betreffend den 
Beginn der Wirksamkeit und die Durchfihrung der Bestimmungen des Artikels I, 
Punkt 16 bis 23 des Gesetzes vom 18. Juli 1924, B.G.BI. Nr. 256 (VIII. Novelle 
zum Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz) tber Behérden und Verfahren (I. Durch- 
fiihrungsverordnung zum Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 102. 
Stiick, No. 449, p. 1527.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 24. Dezem- 
ber 1924 betreffend die Krankenversicherung von in der Heimarbeit Beschaftigten 
(B. G. Bl., 1924, 105. Stick, No. 465, p. 1773.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 29. Dezember 1924 zur Abanderung 
des Artikels V, Abs. 1, der Verordnung vom 15. Juni 1921, B.G.B}. Nr.318 und des 
Artikels VII, Absatz 1, der Verordnung vom 16. Marz 1922, B. G. Bl. Nr. 166. 
(B. G. BI., 1925, 3. Stick, No. 9, p. 135.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 


" mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 30. Dezember 1924, womit die Gil- 
> tigkeit der Einstellungsscheine verlangert wird. (VII. Durchfahrungsverordnung 
- zum Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 105. Stiick, No. 466, p. 1773.) 
t 

y BELGIUM 

o Laws 


Loi du 6 septembre 1924 portant approbation de l’amendement a l'article 393 
du Traité de Versailles et aux articles correspondants des autres traités de paix 
2» adopté par la Conférence internationale du Travail 4 sa quatriéme session (18 octo- 
5 bre-3 novembre 1922). (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12, p. 2433.) 


* Loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du 
décés prématuré. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12, p. 2434.) 


Orders 


lo * Arrété royal du 17 octobre 1924: Modification a l’arrété royal du 24 avril 
t. 1920 sur l’emploi des explosifs dans les mines. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12, p. 2450.) 
* Arrété royal du 24 novembre 1924 : Modification a l’arrété royal du 28 avril 

- 1884 portant réglement général de police des mines. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12, p. 2451.) 

= Arrété ministériel du 1¢* décembre 1924: Réservoirs d’huile a distribution 

sk pneumatique. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12, p. 2456.) 

ol. * Arrété royal du 2 décembre 1924 autorisant dans les industries sidérurgiques, 
dans les fonderies de zinc, plomb et argent, dans les laminoirs a zinc, ainsi que 
dans les usines fabriquant des tubes en fer ou en acier, l’emploi d’adolescents de 
16 a 18 ans, aprés 10 heures du soir et avant 5 heures du matin, a des travaux qui, 

eS en raison de leur nature, ne peuvent étre interrompus. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12; 

24, p. 2449.) 

Arrété royal du 15 décembre 1924: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, : 
insalubres ou incommodes. Classement des dépéts de cyanures alcalins. (R. d. T. 
1924, No. 12, p. 2453.) 
gs- Arrété royal du 15 décembre 1924 : Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
Ole insalubres ou incommodes. Classement des établissements ot s’effectue Ja 


5.) fabrication du nitrate de plomb. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 12, p. 2454.) 
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CHILE 


* Lei numero 4056, sebre conflictos entre el capital y el trabajo. El 8 de ecsenedl 


bre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 14.042, p. 3056.) 
{Act No. 4056 respecting disputes between capital and labour. Dated 8 Sep- 


tember 1924.] 

Decreto-lei numero 155, que dispone que se tenga como testo definitivo de la 
tei numero 4052 el que indica. El 12 de diciembre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, 
No. 14.053, p. 3235.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 155 promulgating the definitive text of Act No. 4052 
(Basic Act respecting the organisation of the police force). Dated 12 December 


1924.] 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Laws 
* Zivnostensky zakon pre uzemie Slovenska a Podkarpatskej Rusi zo dna 10 
oktobra 1924. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 125, No. 259, p. 1575.) 
{Industrial Code for the territory of Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. 


Dated 10 October 1924.] 

Zakon ze dne 10. prosince 1924 0 premene spolecnosti s rucenim obmezenym 
v druzstva. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 134, No. 279, p. 1871.) 

{Act respecting the conversion of limited liability companies into cooperative 
societies. Dated 10 December 1924.] 

Zakon ze dne 19. prosince 1924 o prodlcuzeni ucinnosti a doplneni zakona o 
mimoradnych opatrenich bytove pece. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 137, No. 296, p. 1898.) 

{Act to extend the operation of and to supplement the Act respecting special 
measures for the provision of housing accommodation. Dated 19 December 
1924.] 

‘Zakon ze dne 19. ‘prosince 1924 o hranci prijmu vylucujici z naroku na duchod 
valecnych poskozencu. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 137, No. 297, p. 1899.) 

{Act respecting the income limit above which disabled ex-service men are not 
entitled to a pension. Dated 19 December 1924.] 

Zakon ze dne 19 prosince 1924, kterym se upravuji odpocivne positky nekte- 
rych zupnich zamestnancu, obecnich a obvodnich notaru a nekterych statnich 
zamestnancu na’ Slovensku a Podkarpatska Rusi, jakoz i zaopatrovaci pozitky 
pozustalych po techto osobach. (S. z: n., 1924, Castka, 138, No. 310, p. 1909.) 

[Act to regulate the pensions of certain employees of local authorities, of com- 
munal and district notaries, and other state employees in Slovakia-and Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia and of the surviving dependants of such persons. Dated 19 Decem- 


ber 1924.] 
Zakon ze dne 22. prosince 1924 0 uspornych opatrenich ve verejne sprave. 


(S. z. n., 1924, Castka 136, No. 286, p. 1879.) 
{Act respecting economies in the public administration. Dated 22 December 


1924.] 

Zakon ze dne 22. prosince 1924, kterym se castecne meni nektere predpisy o 
odpocivnych a zaopatrovacich pozitcich civilnich statnich a nekterych jinych 
verejnych zamestnancu a posustalych po techto zamestnancich. (S. z. n., 1924. 


Castka, 136, No. 287, p. 1885.) 
{Act to amend certain provisions respecting pensions of civil’servants, certain 


other public employees and their surviving dependants. Dated 22 December 1924.] 
Zakon ze dne 22. prosince, 1924, kterym se meni nektere predpisy o zaopa- 
trovacich pozitcich vojenskych osob a pozustalych po nich. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 


136, No. 288, p. 1888.) 
{Act to amend certain provisions respecting the pensions of military officials 


and their surviving dependants. Dated 22 December 1924.] 
Zakon ze dne 22. prosince 1924, jimz se povoluje dodatecny uver k provadeni 
zakona 0 pozitcich valecnych poskozencu. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 138, No. 307, 


p. 1998.) 
{Act to grant a supplementary credit for the administration of the Act respect- 
ing the pensions of disabled ex-service men. Dated 22 December 1924.]} 
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Orders 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 13 prosince 1924 o dalsim poskytovani drahotnich pri- 
platku k urazovym duchodum. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 130, No. 270, p. 1706.) 

[Government Order respecting the continuance of the payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses on accident pensions. Dated 13 December 1924.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 13; prosince 1924 o uhrade drahotnich pridavku k 
duchodum podle zakona o pensijnim pojisteni. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 130, No. 271, 
p. 1706.) 

[Government Order respecting the payment of the cost-of-living bonuses on 
pensions under the Pensions Insurance Act. Dated 13 December 1924.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 18. prosince 1924, kterym se prodluzuje platnost predpisu 
§§ 13, 16, 17 a 18 vladniho narizeni ze dne 21. rijna 1922, c. 305 S. z. n., ve zneni 
viadniho narizeni ze dne 29 srpna 1924, c. 192 S. z. n., o zaopatreni trvalych zamest- 
nancu na velkem majetku pozemkovem, na rok 1925. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 134, 
No. 280, p. 1873.) 

[Government Order to extend to 1925 the operation of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 13, 16, 17 and 18 of the Government Order of 21 October 1922 (S. z. n. No. 305), 
as amended by the Government Order of 29 August 1924 (S. z. n., No. 192) re- 
specting provision for permanent employees on large estates. Dated 18 December 
1924.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 20. prosince 1924, jimz se castecne meni ustanoveni o 
vypoveditelnosti a rozvatelnosti sluzebniho pomeru kancelarskeho oficianta. 
(S. z. n., 1924, Castka 131, No. 275, p. 1714.) 

[Government Order to amend the provisions respecting giving notice and the 
termination of the employment of clerical assistants in Government offices. Dated 
20 December 1924.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 23. prosince 1924, kterym se prodluzuje platnost usta- 
noveni o slozeni zemskych odvolacich komisi pro valecne poskozence. (S. Z. n., 
1924, Castka 137, No. 302, p. 1904.) : 

[Government Order to extend the operation of the provisions respecting the 
composition of the National Appeal Board for disabled ex-service men. Dated 
23 December 1924.] 

Vladni vyhlaska ze dne 23. prosince 1924 kterou se uvadi v prozatimni platnost 
proviserni uprava obchodnich styku mezi republikou Ceskoslovenskou a kralovst- 
vim Dabskym. (S. z. n., 1924, Castka 140, No. 313, p. 1913.) 

[Government Notification to pul into operation provisionally the provisional 
regulations respecting commercial relations between the Czechoslovak Republic 
and the Kingdom of Denmark. Dated 23 December 1924.] 


DENMARK 
Laws 

Lov Nr. 58 af 14 Marts 1924 om froandret Affattelse af Fattigsloven § 61. 
(Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 4, p. 97.) 

[Act No. 58 respecting the amended text of section 61 of the Poor Relief Act. 
Dated 14 March 1924.] 

Lov Nr. 93 af 29 Parts 1924 om Aendringer i og Tillaeg til Lov Nr. 253 af 6 Maj 
1921 om Invalideforsikring. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 4, p. 98.) 

[Act No. 93 to amend and supplement Act No. 253 of 6 May 1921 respecting 
invalidity insurance. Dated 29 March 1924.] 

Lov Nr. 63 af 29 Marts 1924 om Aendring i Lov Nr. 101 af 29 April 1913 om 
Hjaelpekasser. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 4, p. 101.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 101 of 29 April 1913 respecting relief funds. Dated 
29 March 1924.] 


Orders 
Indenrigsministeriet Bekendtgorelse Nr. 121 af 29 Marts 1924 af Lov Nr. 251 
af 6 Maj 1921 om Aendring i Fattigloven, saaledes som denne er aendret i Hennhold 
til Lov af 29 Marts 1924. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 4, p. 100.) 
[Notification No. 121 of the Ministry of Social Affairs issuing Act No. 251 of 
6 May 1921,'to amend the Poor Relief Act, as amended by the Act of 29 March 1924. 
Dated 29 March 1924.] 
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Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 31. Marts 1924 vedrorende Nodhjaelps- 
arbejder. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 4, p. 191.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting emergency relief 
works. Dated 31 March 1924.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 29 April 1924 om hvilke Fag og Brancher 
af Fag, der er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstottelse i Henhold 
til § 31 i Lov af 4:Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring 
m.m. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 4, p. 111.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the trades and branches 
of trade which are entitled to exceptional unemployment benefit under section 
31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 respecting employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance, etc. Dated 29 April 1924.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 31 Maj 1924 om hvilke Fag og Brancher 
af Fag der er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstottelse i Henhold 
til § 31 i Lov af 4 Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning, Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m.m. 
(Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 5. p. 123.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the industries and 
branches of industry which are entitled to extraordinary unemployment benefit 
under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 respecting employment exchanges, 
unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 31 May 1924.] 


FINLAND 


Valtioneuvoston paités, joka siséltaa poikkeuksia kahdeksan tunnin 
tyéajasta marraskuun 27 pdivinad 1917 annetun lain 22 piivanad 
joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma 1924, No. 319. p. 1233), 

Statsradets beslut innefattande sirskilda undantag fran stadgendena i lagen 
om atta timmars arbetstid, given den 27 november 1917. Den 22 december 1924. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 319, p. 1233.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting special exceptions to the provi- 
sions of the Eight-Hour Day Act of 27 November 1917. Dated 22 December 1924.] 

Valtioncuvoston joka koskee tyéaikaa keskeytymattém‘iss4 tyéssa. 
22 paivini joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 320, p. 1234). 

Statsradets beslut angaende arbetstid i kontinuerlig drift. Den 22 december 
1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 320, p. 1234.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting hours of work in undertakings 
with continuous processes. Dated 22 December 1924.] 

* Asetus laivaviien otto- ja 23 joulukuuta 
1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 133, p. 1221). 

Férerdning angaende pa- och avménstring av fartygs besattning. Den 23 
december 1924. (Finlands lérfattningssamling, 1924, No. 313, p. 1221.) 

[Order respecting the engagement and discharge of the crews of vessels. Dated 
23 December 1924.] 


FRANCE 

Décret du 14 octobre 1924 modifiant le décret du 31 janvier 1921, en ce qui con- 
cerne la date de la session annuelle du Conseil supérieur du travail. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 278, p. 9566.) . 

Décret du 24 octobre 1924 prorogeant, jusqu’au 31 décembre 1925, la période 
d’application du décret du 25 octobre 1922 relatif aux caisses de secours contre 
le chémage. (J. O., 1924, No. 282, p. 9683.) 

Arrété du 21 novembre 1924 fixant Je taux des subventions aux caisses de secours 
contre le chémage. (J. O., 1924, No. 314, p. 10804.) 

Arrété du 9 décembre 1924 fixant le taux des subventions 4 allouer aux bureaux 
publics de placement pour le premier semestre de 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 319 
p. 10951.) 

GERMANY 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Miinzgesetzes. Vom 12. Dezember 
1924. (R. G. BL. 1924, I, No. 74, p. 775.) 

Verordnung iiber den: Verkauf von Beitragsmarken der Angestelltenversiche- 
rung. Vom 29. Dezember 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 2, p. 14.) 
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Verordnung iiber die Einstellung und Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeiter 
in Sachsen. Vom 30. Dezember 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, No. 2, p. 13.) 


Prussia 


Erlass des M.f.H., M.d.1., M.f.W., M.f.L. vom 26. November 1924, Nr. III 3453 
M.f.H., I.E. 1724 M.d.1., G.I. 2210 M.f.W., I. 11901 M.f.L., betr. Richtlinien far 
die Bewilligung von Ausnahmen vom Verbot der Sonntagsarbeit im Handelsge- 
werbe. (Ministerialblatt der Handels- und Gewerbeverwaltung, 1924, No. 22, 
p. 326.) 

Verordnung tiber die Bewirtschaftung méblierter Zimmer und itibergrosser 
Wohnungen. Vom 12. Dezember 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 2, p. 14.) 

Verfiigung des Ministeriums des Innern vom 16. Dezember 1924 betreffend 
Inlandslegitimierung auslandischer Arbeiter. (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, No. 1, p. 1.) 


Verordnung itiber Firsorgeleistungen. Vom 20. Dezember 1924. (R. Arb. Bl» 
1925, No. 2, p. 15.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Order in Council further postponing the commencement of the Merchant Ship- 
ping (Convention) Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, c. 50) until 1 July 1925. (S. R. & O., 
1924, No. 1347.) : 

The National Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance (Requisition 
for Birth, etc. certificates) Regulations, 1924, dated 18 November 1924, made by 
the Minister of Health under section 101 of the Netional Health Insurance Act, 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V. c. 38) and section 32 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 39). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1321.) 

The National Health Insurance (Special Order Inquiry) Rules, 1924, dated 
24 November 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health, the Scottish Board of Health and the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under section 94 (5) (c) of the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1296.) 

The Safety Lamps Order of 24 November 1924. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1345) 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Regulations, 1924, dated 
15 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health under the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1543.) 


The National Health Insurance (Isle of Man Reciprocal Arrangements) Regu- 
lations, 1924, dated 15 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee under section 19 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924. 
(14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1506.) 


The National Health Insurance (Investment Account) Regulations, 1924, dated 
16 December 1924, made by the Treasury under section 70 (1) of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38) as to sums paid over to the 
National Debt Commissioners for Investment. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1459.) 


The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations 
1924, dated 17 December 1924, made by the Minister of Health under the Nation- 
al Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38) and under section 1 (1) 
of the National Health Insurance (Cost of Medical Benefit) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 
Geo. V, c. 10) relating to the administration of medical benefit. (S. R. & O., 1924, 
No. 1433. 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regulations 
(No. 2) 1924, dated 18 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting 
sige under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1924. (S. R. &O., 1924, 

0. 1483.) - 


The National Health Insurance (Discharged Seamen, Soldiers and Airmen) 
Regulations, 1924, dated 19 December 1924, made by the Minister of Health 
under section 59 (3) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, 
c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1542.) 
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The National Health Insurance (Seamen’s Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1924, 
dated 22 December 1924, made by the Minister of Health under sections 63 (5) 
and 24 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. 
& O., 1924, No. 1461.) 


The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Regulations, 1924, dated 
23 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health, the Scottish Board of Health, and the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. 
V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1516.) 


The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committee) Regulations, 1924, 
dated 23 December 1924, made by the Minister of Health under the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. &O., 1924, No. 1546.) 


The National Health Insurance (Reserve and Transfer Values) Regulations, 
1924, dated 23 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). 
(S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1468.) 


The National Health Insurance (Mercantile Marine) (Collection of Contributions) 
Regulations, 1924, dated 23 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, the Scottish Board of Health and the 
Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting jointly, under section 8 of the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R.& O., 1924, 
No. 1507.) 


The Higher Education (Substantive Grant, Amendment) Regulations (No. 1) 
1924, dated 23 December 1924, made by the Board of Education under Section 118 
of the Education Act, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, c. 51) with regard to the payment to 
Local Education Authorities of substantive grant in aid of higher education. (S. R. 
& O., 1924, No. 1460.) 


The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Regulations, 1924, dated 24 December 
1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1545.) 


The National Health Insurance (Collection of Contributions )Regulations, 1924, 
dated 24 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
and the Minister of Health, acting jointly, under the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1500.) 


The National Health Insurance (Exempt Persons) Regulations, 1924, dated 
30 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, under the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15, Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1501.) 


The National Health Insurance (Exempt Persons) Amendment Regulations, 
1924, dated 30 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly, 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1924. (S. R.& O., 1924, No. 1517.) 


The Factory and Workshop (Notification of Diseases) Order, 1924, dated 31 
December 1924, made by the Secretary of State, extending the Provisions of sec- 
tion 83 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, c. 22), to certain 
diseases. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1505.) 

The National Health Insurance (Stamps) Regulations, 1924, dated 31 Decem- 
ber 1924, made by the Postmaster-General under section 8 (2) of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S.R. & O., 1924, No. 1541.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Stamps) Regulations, 1924, dated 31 December 
1924, made by the Postmaster-General and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
under section 33 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1929 (10 & 11 Geo. Vr, 
c. 30) and section 8 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, (13 Geo. V, c. 2). (S.R. 
& O., 1924, No. 1578.) 


Scotland 


Act 


Act of Sederunt anent Proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
1906 to 1923 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58); 9 Edw. VII, c. 16; 8 & 9 Geo. V, c. 14313 & 
14 Geo. V, c. 42), and repealing Act of Sederunt dated 21 December 1923 (S. R. 
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& O., 1923, No. 1596) and C.A.S. Book L, Chapter XIII except the Appendix 


(Forms I to XIII) thereto. (S.R. & O., 1924, Ve 


Orders 
The National Health Insurance (Compensation Agreements) Regulations 
(Scotland), 1924, dated 1 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health 
under section 16 (as applied to Scotland by section 111) of the National Health 


No. 1405 
Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S.R. & O., 1924, sa’ 


The National Health Insurance (Decision of Questions, Regulations (Scotland), 
1924, dated 1 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health under section 
89 (as applied to Scotland by section 111) of the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S.R. & O., 1924, a. 

The National Health Insurance (Inspectors’ Certificates) Regulations (Scot- 
land), 1924, dated 1 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health under 
section 92 (4) (as applied to Scotland by section 111) of the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, Me. 


The National Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance (Requisition 
for Birth, &c. Certificates) Regulations (Scotland) 1924, dated 1 December 1924, 
made by the Scottish Board of Health, under section 101 of the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15, Geo. V, c. 38) and section 32 of the Unemployment 


Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S.R. & O., 1924, x 7: 


The National Health Insurance (Panel and Pharmaceutical Committees) Regu- 
lations (Scotland) 1924, dated 2 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of 
Health under sections 52 and 53 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 


& 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S.R. & O., 1924, we 


The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Regulations (Scotland) 
1924, dated 2 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health under the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1924, 
No. 1503. 

S. 86 

The National Health Insurance (Collection of Contribulions) Regulations 
(Scotland) 1924, dated 4 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly, under the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15, Geo. V, e238). (S. R. & O., 1924), 
No. 1504 

S. 87 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Regulations (Scotland) 1924 
(No. 2), dated 12 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health under 
section 15 (as applied to Scotland by section 80) of the National Insurance Act, 
1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V, c. 55) and section 1 (1) (as applied to Scotland by section 5 
(1) of the National Health Insurance (Cost of Medical Benefit) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 


vo. 140: 
Geo. V, ¢. 10). (S.R. & O., 1924, Nos. 


The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations 
(Scotland), 1924, dated 19 December 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. RB. & 


No. 1559 
0O., 1924, $92 ) 


GREECE 
Laws 
Nomos 3186 tes 16 Augoustou 1924 peri tropopoieseos tou N.D. tes 29 Dekem- 
briou 1923 peri hypochreotikes parataseos ton misthoseon. 
[Act No. 3186 to amend the Legislative Decree of 29 December 1923, respecting 
the compulsory extension of leases. Dated 16 August 1924.] 
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Nomos 3239 : peri tropopoieseos tou nomou ‘ BXH ’ (2608) peri exoseos dustro- 
pountou misthoton hos houtos etropopoiedhe houpo tou N.D. tes 19/21 Martiou 
1923. 8 Dekembriou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 306, p. 1784.) 

fAct No. 3239 to amend Act No. 2608 respecting the eviction of tenants who 
are unwilling to go, as amended by Legislative Decree of 19-21 March 1923. Dated 
8 December 1924.] 


Orders 
Diatagma peri sympleroseos tou arthrou 58 tou N. Diatagmatos tes 29 Septem- 
briou 1924 peri hypochreotikes parateseos ton misthoseon. 15 Noembriou 1924. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 292, p. 1720.) 
[Decree to supplement section 58 of the Legislative Decree of 29 September 
1924 respecting the compulsory extension of leases. Dated 15 November 1924.] 


Diatagma peri epharmoges tes kuriakes anapauseos eis ten polin Pharsala 
26 Noembriou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 300, p. 1753.) 

[Decree respecting Sunday rest in the town of Pharsala. Dated 26 November 
1924.] 

Diatagma peri sumpleroseos ton apo 29 Dekembriou 1923. N.D. ‘peri hypoch- 
restikes parataseos ton misthoseon. 5 Dekembriou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 307, 
p. 1795.) 

[Decree to supplement the Legisiative Decree of 29 December 1923 respecting 
the compulsory prolongation of leases. Dated 5 December 1924.] 


ITALY 
Laws 

Regio decreto-legge 25 settembre 1924, n. 1604: Modificazione dell’ art. 2 de! 
R. decreto-legge 10 aprile 1924, n. 532, sulla ricostituzione del Consiglio superiore 
della marina mercantile. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1924, No. 11, p. 987.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1604 to amend section 2 of Legislative Decree No. 532, 
of 10 April 1924, respecting the reconstitution of the Superior Council of the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Dated 25 September 1924.] 

Regio decreto-legge 26 dicembre 1924, n. 2126 : Deroga all’ articolo 14 del decreto 
Luogotenenziale numero 1314 del 14 settembre 1918 circa il pagamento dei premi 
per prolungamento di orario spettante agli impiegati ed agenti delle privative. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 3, p. 38.) 

[Legislative Decree to repeal section 14 of Decree No. 1314 of 14 September 
1918 respecting the payment of bonuses for overtim: to employees of the state 
monopolies. Dated 26 December 1924.] 

Regio decreto-legge 28 dicembre 1924 n. 2263 : Proroga, fino a quando non sara 
emanato il nuovo regolamento relativo al personale ferroviario, delle dispozizioni 
di cui al R. decreto-legge n. 142 del 28 gennaio 1923, recante provvedimenti per la 
dispensa dal servizio del personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U., 1925, No. 17, 
p. 237.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2263 to extend until the issue of new railway staff regu- 
lations the operation of the provisions of Legislative Decree No. 143 of 28 January 
1923 issuing provisions concerning the discharge of members of the staff of the 
state railways. Dated 28 December 1924.] 

Regio decreto-legge 28 dicembre 1924, n. 2133: Modificazione al R. decreto 8 
febbraio 1923, n. 311, riguardante il credito agli impiegati e salariati dello Stato. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 4, p. 55.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2133 to amend Decree No. 311 of 8 February 1923 
respecting advances to wage-earning and salaried employees of the state. Dated 
28 December 1924.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 25 settembre 1924, n. 2128: Norme esecutive, interpretative ed 
integrative di quelle contenute nei Regi decreti 11 novembre 1923, n. 2395; 30 dicem- 
bre 1923, n. 3084 ; 23 dicembre 1923, n. 2829 ; 11 gennaio 1923, n. 115, e 18 febbraio 
1923, n. 440, per la sistemazione del personale proveniente dai ruoli della cessata 
Ammiristrazione finanziaria austriaca, passato alla dipendenza dell’ Amminis- 
trazione del catasto e dei servizi tecnici. (G. U., 1925, No. 6, p. 79.) 
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[Decree No. 2128: provisions for the administration and interpretation of 
and to supplement Decrees No. 2395 of 11 November 1923, No. 3084 of 30 Decem- 
ber 1923, No. 2829 of 23 December 1923, No. 115 of 11 .January 1923 and No. 440 
of 18 February 1923, respecting the grading and classification of persons for- 
merly belonging to the permanent staff of the late Austrian Finance Departments 
and now transferred to the staff of the Land Survey and Technical Departments. 
Dated 25 September 1924.] 

Regio decreto 30 novembre 1924, n. 2136: Estensione alla citta di Fiume e al 
territorio annesso al Regno d’ Italia delle norme sugli affitti delle case di abitazione 
(G. U., 1925, No. 6, p. 80.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2136 to extend to Fiume and to the territory annexed to 
the Kingdom of Italy the provisions relating to rents of dwelling houses. Dated 
30 November 1924.] 

Regio decreto 7 dicembre 1924, n. 2270; Approvazione del regolamento per 
l’esecuzione de] Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3158, concernente provvedimenti 
per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro la disoccupazione involontaria. (G. U., 
1925, No. 21, p. 278.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2270 to approve the regulations for the administration of 
Royal Decree No. 3158 of 30 December 1923 respecting compulsory insurance 
against unemployment. Dated 7 December 1924.] 

Regio decreto 11 dicembre 1924, n. 2174: Modificazioni al regolamento 3 giu- 
gno 1924, n. 969, sull’ istruzione industriale. (G. U., 1925, No. 12, p. 180.) 

[Decree No. 2174 to amend regulations No. 969 of 3 June 1924 respecting voca- 
tional education. Dated 11 December 1924.] 

Regio decreto 18 dicembre 1924, n. 2274 : Norme per l’assunzione obbligatoria 
degli invalidi di guerra nei servizi attivi dei servizi pubblici di trasporto su fer- 
rovie e tramvic esercitati dall’ industria privata o da Enti pubblici locali. (G. U., 
1925, No. 24, p. 384.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2274 respecting the compulsory employment of disabled 
ex-service men in the public transport services (railways and tramways) carried 
on by private industry or by local authorities. Dated 18 December 1924.] 

Regio decreto 28 dicembre 1924, n. 2261: Misura del contributo per I’esercizio 
1925, dovuto al Sindacato obbligatorio di mutua assicurazione per gli infortuni 
sul lavoro nelle miniere di zolfo della Sicilia. (G. U., 1925, No. 17, p. 237.) 

[Decree No. 2261 respecting the amount of the contribution due for the year 
1925 to the compulsory association for mutual insurance against industrial acci- 
dents in the Sicilian sulphur mines. Dated 28 December 1924.] 

Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1924, n. 2262: Approvazione del regolamento per 
lapplicazione del R. decreto 30 decembre 1923, n. 2994, sullo stato giuridico ed 
il trattamento economico dei salariati dipendenti dalle amministrazioni dello Stato. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 17, Supplemento.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2262 to approve the regulations for the application of Royal 
Decree No. 2994 of 30 December 1923 respecting the conditions of service and wages 
of wage-earning employees in state administrations. Dated 31 December 1924.] 


LATVIA 

Noligums starp Latviju un Lietuvu par Latvijas-Lietuvas robezas pariesans 
noteikumiem pierobezas josla dzivojosicem so valstu pilsoniem. 18 oktobri 1924. 
(Lik., 1924, 22. burtnica, No. 192, p. 267.) 

[Treaty between Latvia and Lithuania respecting conditions for the passing 
of the frontier between the two States by nationals thereof living in the frontier 
districts. Dated 18 October 1924.] 

Pargrozijums noteikumos par valsts zemes fonda pieskirto zemju izpirksans 
ligumiem. 4 novembri, 1924. (Lik., 1924, 21. brutnica, No. 179, p. 259.) 

[Amendment of the provisions respecting agreements relating to the repurchase 
of estates allocated through the medium of the State Agricultural Fund. Dated 
4 November 1924.] 

Papildinajumi likuma par dazam pargrozibam aptieku atversanas kartiba 
20. novembri 1924. (Lik., 1924, 22. burtnica, No. 182, p. 261.) 

{Supplement to the Act to amend in certain respects the Order respecting the 
establishment of chemists’ shops. Dated 20 November 1924.] 
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LUXEMBURG 

Arrété grand-ducal du 22 novembre 1924. pris en exécution de la loi du 4 avrij 
1924 et portant réglement de la procédure électorale pour les chambres profession- 
nelles 4 base élective. 

Grossherzog]. Beschluss vom 22. November 1924, in Ausfihrung des Gesetzes 
vom 4. April 1924, durch den die Wahlordnung zu den wahlbaren Berufskammern 
festgelegt wird. (Mémorial, 1924, No. 58, p. 791.) 

Arrété du 22 novembre 1924 portant répartition des siéges de la Chambre des 
artisans entre les différentes branches du métier. 

Beschluss vom 22. November 1924 betreffend die Verteilung der Sitze fiir dic 
Handwerkerkammer unter die verschiedenen Gewerbezweige. (Mémorial, 1924, 
No. 58, p. 824.) E 

Instructions concernant I’établissement des listes électorales pour les chambres 
professionnelles & base élective, du 24 novembre 1924. 

Vorschriften betreffend die Aufstellung der Wahlerlisten fir die wahlbaren 
Berufskammern. Vom 24. November 1924. (Mémorial, 1924, No. 58, p. 814.) 

Arrété du 16 décembre 1924, approuvant les modifications apportées aux classes 
et aux coefficients de risques en matiére d’assurance-accidents. 

Beschluss vom 16. Dezember 1924, wodurch die an den Gefahrenklassen und 
Gefahrenziffern in Unfallversicherungsangelegenheiten vorgenommenen Abiande- 
rungen genehmigt werden. (Mémorial, 1924, No. 64, p. 899.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 30sten December, 1924, tot regeling van de ontvangsten en uit 
gaven van het Algemeen Burgerlijk Pensioenfonds voor het jaar 1925. (Staatsblad- 
1924, No. 591.) 

[Act to regulate the receipts and expenditure of the General Civil Pension 
Fund for the year 1925. Dated 30 December 1924.] 

Besluit van den 8sten December 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 8 Februari 1924 (Staatsblad no. 33), tot vaststellung van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als hedoeld in de artikelen 28 a, 28 d en 28 e van de Stoom- 
wet. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 548.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 8 February 1924 (Staatsblad No. 33) 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in sections 28 a, 28 d, and 
28 e of the Steam Act. Dated 8 December 1924.] 

* Besluit van den 19den December 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 71 en 92 der Arbeidswet, 1919, 
voor zoover betreft arbeid van jeugdige personen aan boord van schepen, in gebruik 
voor de zeevaart met uitzondering van de zeevisscherij. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 555.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in sections 71 
and 92 of the Labour Act, 1919, respecting the employment of young persons on 
vessels used for sea-faring other than sea-fishing. Dated 19 December 1924.] 


ROUMANIA 


Aranjament comercial intre Roumania si Ungaria la 16 Aprilie 1924. (Moni 
torul Oficial, 1925, No. 6, p. 200.) 

[Commercial Agreement between Roumania and Hungary. Dated 16 April 
1924.] 

Deciziuni Ministeriale departamentul muncii, cooperatii si asigurarilor sociale 
3 Decemvrie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 2, p. 14.) 

[Ministerial Order of the Department of Labour, Co-operation, and Social 
Insurance. Dated 3 December 1924.] 


RUSSIA 


Prikaz Narodnogo Komissara Putej Soobshchenija (po Torgovomu Morepla- 
vaiju) No. 560, 0 vvedenii v deistvie Ustava vnutrennej sluzby na sudakh mors- 
kogo torgobogo flota S.S.S.R. (Soyuz Sovietskych Sotsialistcheskych Republik). 
20 Marta 1924. 

[Order of the People’s Commissary of Transport No. 560 respecting the coming 
into operation of the rules of employment of the mercantile marine of the Russian 
Federative Socialist Soviet Republic. Dated 20 March 1924.] 
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SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF THE) 


Resenje o ukidanju odelenja za Soc..Politiku u Zagrebu i Ljubljana. 3. XII, 
1924. (Sluzbene Novine, 1924, Br. 285-LVIIL.) 

[Decrees to abolish the Social Affairs Departments for Zagreb and Liubliana. 
Dated 3 December 1924.] 

Pravilnik o sprovadjanju unutarnje kolonizacije u Bosni i Hercegovini na 
osnovu naredbe of 16. septembra 1880 godine i resenja Ministarskog Saveta od. 
8 decembra 1924. godine Br. 53556 /19. XII. 1924. (Sluzbene Novine, 1924, Br. 
298-LX .) 

[Regulations concerning the carrying-out of land settlement in Bosnia and, 
Herzegovina under the Order of 16 September 1880,and Decree No. 53,556 of the 
Council of Ministers issued on 8 December 1924. Dated 19 December 1924.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto disponiendo que come Delegacion del Consejo que dirije y admi- 
nistra el Instituto de Reeducacion Professional de Invalidos del Trabajo, se cons- 
tituya un organismo denominado “ Patronato de Tutela y Perfeccionamiento ’’, 
que tendra por mission desarrollar las funciones de tutela social asignadas al Ins 
tituto, examinar los resultados practicos que vaya ofreciendo la Institucion y 
proponer las correspondientes medidas de perfeccionamiento. El 23 de octubre 
de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 299, pp. 406-407.) 

[Royal Decree providing that a body entitled ‘‘ Committee of Protection and 
Improvement ”* shall be set up as a branch of the Council which is responsible for 
the direction and administration of the Institute for the occupational re-training 
of disabled workers, and that the function of the said body shall be to develop the 
duties of social protection assigned to the Institute, to examine the practical results 
attained by it, and to suggest measures for the improvements of its methods. 
Dated 23 October 1924.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Estatuto de Ensenanza Industrial. E131 de Octubre 
de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 310, pp. 586-597.) 

{Royal Decree to approve the regulations respecting vocational education, 
Dated 31 October 1924.] 

Real orden. (rectificada) sobre concesién de excepcién del régimen de retiro 
obligatorio al Banco de Espaiia. El 29 de Diciembre de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1925, No. 43, p. 672.) 

[Royal Order (as rectified) respecting exemption from the compulsory pension 
system in the case of the Bank of Spain. Dated 29 December 1924.]. 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungorelse angaende specialinspektér inom yrkesinspektionen 
for tillsynen a skogsavverknings-, kolnings-, flottings- och flottledsarbeten. Den 
31. december 1924. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 546, p. 940.) 

[Royal Notification respecting a specia! inspector in the industrial inspectoraic 
to supervise lumbering, charcoal-burning, timber-floating and work in float-ways. 
Dated 31 December 1924.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungorelse angaende vissa indringar i reglementet den 29 Jun! 
1917 (Nr. 473) angaende férvaltningen av den i 19 § av lagen den 17 Juni 1916 om 
férsikring fir olycksfall i arbete omférmalda fond. Den 3) december 1921. (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 545, p. 939.) 

[Royal Notification to amend the Regulations of 29 June 1917 (No. 473) in 
respect of the management of the fund mentioned in section 19 of the Act of 17 June 
1916 respecting insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 31 December 1924.| 


SOUTH AFRICA 


OF 


UNION 


Laws 
Act to make provision for the prevention and settlement of disputes between 
employers and employees by conciliation, for the registration and regulation of 
trade unions and private registry offices, and for other incidental purposes. Assent- 
ed to 26 March 1924 Act (No. 11 of 1921). (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 


1924, p. 32.) 
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Act to amend in certain respects the Apprenticeship Act, 1922, and to apply 
such amendments to existing contracts of apprenticeship. Assented to 4 April 
1924 (Act No. 15 of 1924). (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1924, p. 62.) 


Act to amend further the Financial Relations Act, 1913 (Act No. 10 of 1913), 
and further to regulate the financial relations between the Union and the severa} 
Provinces thereof. Assented to 16 April 1924 (Act No. 21 of 1924). (Statutes 
of the Union of South Africa, 1924, p. 88.) 


Act to extend with retrospective effect the period for which Act No. 13 of 1920, 
which constituted boards to control, fix and reduce rents charged for dwellings 
and for other purposes incidental thereto shall, together with the Acts extending 
and amending that Act, be in operation. Assented to 3 September 1924 (Act 
No. 29 of 1924). (Statutes of the Union of South. Africa, 1924, p. 122.) 


Act to provide for the naturalisation of aliens in the mandated territory of 
South-West Africa and other matters incidental thereto. Assented to 5 Septem- 
ber 1924 (Act No. 30 of 1924). (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1924, p. 124.) 


Act to provide for the establishment of a Board of Trade and Industries in 
lieu of the Board mentioned in Act No. 28 of 1923, and to define its functions and 
duties, and to amend Act No. 28 of 1923. Assented to 6 September 1924 (Act 
No. 33 of 1924). (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1924, p. 154.) 


Act to amend the Miners’ Phthisis Act, 1919 (Act No. 40 of 1919) and to make 
special provision in the case of miners who volunteered for active service and who 
failed to obtain benefits in respect of a disablement either under the War Special 
Pensions Act, 1919 (Act No. 42 of 1919) or the Miners’ Phthisis Act 1919 (Act 
No. 40 of 1919). Assented to 6 September 1924 (Act No. 35 of 1924). (Statutes of 
the Union of South Africa, 1924, p. 160.) 


| 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Save the Children Fund International Union. The Children’s Charter (The 
Declaration of Geneva). By A. Josephine Dosss. Geneva, 1924. 16 pp. 


World Association for Adult Edueation. Adult Education in Calabria, Sicily 
and Sardinia, Watu Wa Miti, Evenings in the Prisons, etc. Bulletin XXIII. 
London, 1925. 32 pp. 

The first article in the Bulletin is concerned with the question of adult education 
in the south of Italy. Subsequent articles contain information upon the move- 
ment for improving living conditions in the highlands of Kenya, educational work 
in prisons, and so forth. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
ARGENTINA 


Ministerio de Agricultura de la Naeion. Memoria correspondiente al ejercicio de 
1923 presentada al Congreso de la Nacion por el Ministro de Agricultura. Buenos 
Aires, 1924. 285 pp. 

This annual, presented by the Ministry of Agriculture to the Legislature, gives 
very carefully compiled and complete information covering the year 1923 on all 
the public services connected with agriculture. It includes chapters dealing with 
the campaign against plant diseases, meteorology, stock-breeding, geology, com- 
merce, industry, patents, etc. The more interesting perhaps are those devoted 
to agricultural education and land survey, and a long and important chapter 
which gives detailed figures on immigration. 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 17. A Report of cases decided and 
Awards made in the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, including 
Conjerences convened by the President and Deputy Presidents, from 1 January 1923, 
to 31 August 1923. Editor, J. F. GAmBie, B.A., L1.B. Melbourne, The Law Book 
Company of Australasia, 1923. xxv + 1098 pp. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Bureau of Statisties. The Official Year Book of New South Wales 1923. Sydney, 
1924. 721 pp. 5s. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Agriculture and Stock. Couneil of Agriculture. Report by the 
Director to the Council of Agriculture under “* The Primary Producers’ Organisation 
Act of 1922”. (Embracing a Review of the Operations of the year ending 30 June 
1924). Brisbane, 1924. 35 pp. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Public Service Commissioner, being the Report 
for the year ended 30 June 1924. Brisbane, 1924. 45 pp. 1s. 3d. 


TASMANIA 


Mines Department. Report of the Secretary for Mines for year ending 31 Decem- 
ber, 1923. Hobart, 1924. 37 pp. 
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CANADA 
MANITOBA 


Dept. of Education. Report of the Educational Commission. Winnipeg, 1924. 
149 pp. 

The report gives the results of an enquiry into and the recommendations re- 
specting : (a) The needs of the more recently settled and less developed districts 
of the province for better educational facilities, and the means of providing such 
facilities ; (b) The better adaptation of elementary and secondary schools to the 
needs of the communities they serve; (c) The possibility of readjusting the relations 
of the higher institutions of learning so as to provide for their extension in the future, 
lessen the burden of their support and increase their service to the province. 


DENMARK 


Sygekasseinspektoratet. Sygekasseinspektoratets Beretning for Aaret 1923 om 
Statens Tilsyn med Sygekasser, Begravelseskasser m.v. Copenhagen, C. Th. Thom- 
sens Bogtrigkkeri, 1924. 57 pp. 

Annual report of the Sick Funds Inspectorate for 1923, with a summary in 


French. 
FINLAND 


Asutushallitus (Kolonisationsstyrelsen). Asutustlilastoa D. 16 Maanvuokrati- 
lasto vuodelta 1923. (Kolonisationsstatistik D. 16 Jordlegostatistik fér ar 1923, 3 


Helsingfors, 1924. 55 + 9 pp. 
Annual statistical report for 1923 on lease of farms and cottages in Finland 


GERMANY 


BAVARIA 


Bayer. Statistischen Landesamt. Siatistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Bayern 
1924, 16e Jahrgang. Munich, 1924. xxvi + 500 + 83 pp. 

The “‘ Bayrische Statistische Landesamt ’’, under the direction of the eminent 
statistician Dr. Zahn, has just issued its sixteenth yearbook. A general outline 
is given of social and economic conditions and their development in Bavaria, from 
1921 to 1923, so far as this can be expressed in figures. Labour statisticians will 
be particularly interested in the tables, based upon the reports of labour inspectors, 
showing the distribution of workers and the hours of labour in the undertakings 
inspected. The work also contains statistics of employment exchanges and unem- 
ployment relief offices, industrial organisations and labour disputes, with valuable 
information concerning wages prior to 1924, when the gold mark again became the 
monetary unit. Mention may also be made of the chapters dealing with consump- 
tion and prices, social insurance, and housing. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Oversea Settlement Committee. British Oversea Settlement 
Delegation to Canada, 1924. Report to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Pre- 
sident of the Oversea Settlement Committee, from the Delegation appointed to obtain 
information regarding the system of Child Migration and Settlement in Canada. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 20 pp. 6d. 


Development Commission. Fourteenth Report of the Development Commissioners 
for the year ended 31 March 1924. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. vr +- 
156 pp. 4s. 

The Report is arranged in four sections, the first two dealing with the purposes 
for which the advances recommended by the Commissioners are being used, i.e. 
for the development of agriculture, rural economy, fisheries and harbours. The 
third part of the Report is devoted to action taken under Sections 5 and 11 (5) 
of the Development and Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909 and 1910, in con- 
nection with the compulsory acquisition of land. The fourth part sets out the 
financial position of the Development Fund at the end of the year 1923-1924. 

The attempt to create an Intelligence Service competent to advise on the tech- 
nical and economic questions affecting the development of rural industries is 
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stated to have been amply justified. The Rural Industries Bureau established for 
this purpose has found no lack of enquiries or interest ; during 1924 nearly 2,000 
enquiries were received and some 30,000 pamphlets were circulated. During the 
period under review grants amounting to £372,156 were made for the development 
of agricultural research and education. Of this total about £134,000 were devoted 
to the maintenance of the Research Institutes, central institutions for systematic 
research in the different branches of agricultural science. For the parallel Advisory 
Services maintained at Agricultural Colleges and University Departments of Agri- 
culture a sum of £41,773 was recommended. 


Ministry of Health. Circular to local authorities on the augmentation of skilled 
labour in the building trades. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 13 pp. 1d. 

A circular bringing up to date the information concerning the measures taken 
by the Government for securing development and co-ordination in the building 
industry and indicating the nature of the co-operation which is desired from 
housing authorities and county councils. 


GREECE 


Ministére de Economie nationale. Direction du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale. Annuaire des syndicats ouvriers (1917-1918-1919). Compiled by 
I. VASSILIADES and S. VELLIANITIS. Athens, Imprimerie nationale, 1924. 61 pp. 

Annual directory of trade unions and mutual aid societies in Greece for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 


INDIA 


Commercial Intelligence Department. Siéatistical Abstract for British India 
with Statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian States from 1912-13 to 
1921-22, Second issue. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
1924. x1 + 673 pp. Re. 1-12. 

A second issue of this well-known publication has been necessary in consequence 
of the inauguration of the Reformed Indian Constitution of 1919 which has involved 
radical changes in many directions in the system of compiling statistics for British 
India. In certain cases the figures analysed are confined to the year 1921-1922. Of 


special interest is the information given under the headings “ Industries ”’, “* Fac- 


tory Inspection ’’, etc. 
The value of the publication is enhanced by the fact that statistics, where avail- 


able, relating to certain Indian States have been included. 


BENGAL 


Revenue (Emigration) Department. Report on the working of the Indian Emigra- 
dion Act VII of 1922, and the Rules issued thereunder in the Province of Bengal for 
the year 1923. By C. A. Gourtay, D.S.O., M.A. ,M.D., etc., Protector of Emigrants, 
Calcutta. Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1924. i + 14 + Iv pp. 
Re. 1-2. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XII, 
No. 9, 1 December 1924, pp. 393-5. 


ITALY 


Ministero dell’ Economia nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro e della Pre- 
videnza Soeiale. Salari nell’ Industria Laniera e nell’Industria Serica Italiana 
( Agosto-Settembre 1923). Reprint from Bollettino del Lavoro, October 1924, Vol. 
XLII, No. 4. Rome, 1924. 90 pp. 

This report shows the results of an enquiry into wages in the woollen and silk 
industry in Italy. The enquiry covered 369 establishments in the woollen industry 
employing 53,083 workers and 928 establishments with 94,179 workers in the silk 
industry. A series of detailed tables shows average hourly and daily earnings 
in Aug.-Sept. 1923 tabulated by occupations and provinces. Information is also 
given as to the number of males and females occupied in each branch of the industry 
and as to the number of workers working less than 8 hours, 8 hours and more than 
8 hours per day. Wage data for 1913 and 1914 are given for comparison. 
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SWEDEN 


Jordbruksdepartementet. Lantbruksstyrelsen. Kungl. Lantbruksstyrelsens Berd}- 

lelse f6r ar 1923. Stockholm, O. L. Svanbacks Boktryckeri, 1924. 230 pp. 
Annual report from the Swedish Board of Agriculture dealing with steps taken 

during the war for the improvement of agriculture, and agricultural education. 


Rdkenskapsresultat fran Svenska Jordbruk VIII Bokforingsdret 1921-1922, 
} By Ludvig NANNEsoN. Malmé, Rohr’s Boktryckeri, 1924. 81 pp. 

i The eighth annual report of the Swedish Board of Agriculture on accounts from 
Swedish farms for the year 1921-1922 prepared by Ludvig Nanneson. The 
investigation covered 380 farms as against 362 in the previous year. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. A Study of Farm Organisation in Southwestern 
Minnesota. By G. A. PonD “ J. W. Tapp. Bulletin No. 1271. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. 100 p 

An analytical study ooh. in order to measure the effect of differences 
in methods and material resources on the efficiency of farm operations. The pro- 
cess of analysis outlined in this study will help individual farmers to decide whether 
returns from farming are sufficient to keep them in the business ; and, if so, what 
to produce and how to produce it. 


Development and Present Status of Farmers’ Co-operative Business Orga- 
nisation. By R.H. Etswortn. Bulletin No. 1302. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1924. 76 pp. 

This bulletin gives statistics of farmers’ co-operative organisations in the 
United States from 1913 to 1924. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Gas Masks for Gasoline and Petro- 
leum Vapours. By S. H. Katz and J. J. BLooMFIELD. Washington, Govt. Print 
ing Office, 1924. 37 pp. illustr. 

This paper gives the results of a study of gas masks, hose masks and self con- 
tained oxygen breathing apparatus for respiratory protection against vapours of 
petroleums, petroleum products and hydrogen sulphide. The properties of each 
apparatus are fully discussed and the conditions which render its use preferable 
are indicated. The publication is illustrated by photographs and diagrams and 
contains a useful table devoted to a comparison of the advantages and limitations 
| of gas masks, hose masks and oxygen breathing apparatus for protection from the 
vapours in question. 


Department of Labour. Employment Service. Jndusirial, Agricultural ,and Gen- 
eral Employment Prospects for 1924. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1925. 18 pp. 

A summarised statement of employment prospects for 1925, based on informa- 
tion received from Federal State Directors of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice and Commissioners of Labour. The main conclusion appears to be that, accord- 
ing to reports received, the year 1925 will afford employment opportunities for 
all who seek work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Labour and Industry. Union Scale of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1919-1924. Special Bulletin. Harrisburg, 1924. 119 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abraham, Paul. Emil Seckel. Bio-Bibliographische Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Rechts-und Staatswissenschaften. Abteilung Staatswissenschaften, No. 1. 
Berlin, R.L. Prager, 1924. 24 pp. 

The publishing firm, R. L. Prager, has issued in separate pamphlets a series of 
studies which first appeared in the collection “Bibliographie der Rechts- und Staats- 
wissenschaften ” (Bibliography of the juridical and political sciences). These 
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studies on eminent authorities on law and politics are prepared by their pupils 
and give valuable information on their lives and work. The present pamphlet 
is devoted to Emil Seckel, the well-known historian of law, who died in 1924. 


Abramovitseh, Raphaél. Die Zukunft Sowjet-Russlands. Jena, Thiringer Verlags- 
anstalt und Druckerei G.m.b.H., 1923. 56 pp. 

After a brief but interesting glance at the social changes which have occurred 
in present-day Russia, and at the national and international policy of the Russian 
government, the author comes to the conclusion that Russia’s present position 
renders the complete restoration of capitalistic economy inevitable. He considers, 
however, that it is for Russia herself to choose between democratic capitalism and 
* Bonapartism ’. 


Agricultural Co-operation in its Application to the Industry, the Business, and 
the Life of the Farmer in the British Empire. Introduction by Sir Horace PLUNKETT, 
K.C.V.O., F.R.S., etc. Part I. Preliminary Survey. Part II. Report of Conference 
held at Wembley, 28-31 July 1924. London, Geo. Routledge and Sons, 1925. 254 pp. 

This work contains the Report of the Conference on Agricultural Co-operation 
in the British Empire, organised on the occasion of the Wembley Exhibition under 
the auspices of the Horace Plunkett Foundation. The meetings of this Conference, 
in which representatives of the co-operative movement in Great Britain and the 
colonies took part, were devoted to the discussion of the following questions : State 
policy in respect of the organisation of agricultural co-operation ; the co-operative 
organisation of rural credit ; the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce ; 
the relationship between co-operative movements of agricultural producers and 
urban consumers ; principles and practice of federation among agricultural co- 
operative societies ; the existing relationship between agricultural co-operative 
movements in different parts of the empire ; juvenile rural organisation ; and rural 
community organisation for better living. 

The Report of the Conference is preceded by a statement showing the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in the British Empire, with an introduction 
bv Sir Horace Plunkett, who gives a resumé of the work of the Conference and the 


principal results arrived at. 


Altalanos Fogyasztasi Szévetkezet. Husz esztendé az Altaldnos Fogyasztdsi 
Szévetkezet fonndlldsdnak huszéves tortenete (1904-1924). By Soos Gyuta. Buda- 
pest, 1924. 159 pp. 

A review of the activities of the Hungarian General Distributive Co-operative 
Society for the period 1904-1924, published on the occasion of the twentieth anni- 
versary of its foundation. 


American Federation of Labour. History Enclyclopaedia Reference Book. Vol. 11. 
Washington, 1924. 339 + v pp. 

This book is a carefully compiled index of subjects on which the American 
Federation of Labour has defined its attitude at various annual conventions. 
It also aims at presenting the point of view of the Federation without unduly sum- 
marising the considerations which have led to the adoption of a given policy. 


Biackermeister-Verein, Basel. Der Kampf um das Nachtarbeitsverbot in den 
Backereien. Basle, 1924. 20 pp. 

A pamphlet on night work in bakeries. A number of objections are raised to 
the proposed Draft Convention which passed the first reading during the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference. In particular it is suggested that 
it would be impossible to apply the provisions of the Draft Convention in Swit- 
zerland. 


Barnich, Georges. La politique de la vie chére et de l'appauvrissement. Brussels, 
Office de publicité, 1925. 268 pp. 

Financial policy, economic policy, currency policy, these are, according to the 
author, the three pillars on which rest the work of reconstruction in Belgium. 
Success has been jeopardised, he declares, through the Government’s failure to 
recognise the interdependence of financial, economic and currency problems, and its 
exclusive concern with the first. Dealing with the economic position in Belgium, 
Mr. Barnich shows that the prosperity of the country before the war was due to 
the moderate cost of living. The first evil to be dealt with to-day is the high cost 
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of living and he sets forth a programme of financial, economic and currency mea- 
sures designed to improve present conditions. It is to be noted that Mr. Barnich’s 
proposals include neither a cutting down of real wages, nor the abandonment of 
the eight-hour day. It is towards the ratification of the Washington Convention 
and not towards a lengthening of the working day, he considers, that Belgium’s 
effort should tend. 


Bily, Joseph. Sestad Mezindrodni konference Prdéce. Knihovna “ Socialni Prace ’’. 
Prague, Cezkoslovenska Obec Delnickaé, 1925. 36 pp. 1.50 Czech crowns. 

A pamphlet in which Mr. Bily, Adviser to the Czechoslovakian Workers’ Dele- 
gate on the occasion of the Fourth and Sixth Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, gives an account of the Sixth Session. After a brief description of the 
constitution and working of the International Labour Organisation, he indicates 
the atmosphere of the session, analyses the Director’s report and the present state 
of ratifications, and gives a condensed account of the debate upon the eight-hour 
day. He ends with a brief resumé of the items appearing on the agenda, and 
quotes the decisions taken by the Conference. 


Boland, Francis J. Wage Rates and Industrial Depressions. A Study in the Busi- 
ness Cycle. Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Washington, 1924. «m1 + 100 pp. 

The principal conclusion of this dissertation is that the problem of effectively 
controlling the business cycle or of stabilising industry is fundamentally one of 
distribution. Stabilising high wage rates, complemented by compulsory profit 
sharing in periods of prosperity, are the measures most strongly advocated. 


Cartel des Services publies confédérés. Congrés des 9 et 10 mars, 1924. Rapports. 
Contre la cession des monopoles, salariés, vie chére. La municipalisation des services 
du gaz. Le monopole de l’électricité & Paris. Les revendications du personnel des ser- 
vices publics. Le droit syndical des fonctionnaires. Liberté d’opinion. Versailles. 
55 pp. 

Reports submitted to the Congress of the French Cartel of Federations of Work- 
ers in the Public Services, held 9-10 March 1924. The following subjects are 
dealt with : monopolies, wages, high cost of living, municipal control of the gas 
services, the electricity monopoly in Paris, the claims of the workers in the public 
services, civil servants’ right of combination, and their right to express opinions 
on political questions. 

_ Child Labour. Selected Articles compiled by Julia E. JouNsEN. The Handbook 
Series. New York, The H.W. Wilson Company, 1925. L + 371 pp. 

This work is intended for use as a debater’s handbook for those who desire 
to see child labour regulated in the United States by federal legislation. It con- 
tains a large selection of reprints in which every aspect of the question, whether 
humanitarian, social or economic is considered as far as practicable. Though pri- 
marily intended for American readers the book has an international interest, and 
contains chapters on the International Labour Organisation and the protection 
ef children (reprinted from the International Labour Review for July-August 1921) 
and the international protective regulations formulated by the Washington, Genoa 
and Geneva Conferences. A useful feature is a selected and up-to-date bibliography 
designed for the use of students and investigators. 


Committee of the Presidents’ Conference on Unemployment. Seasonal Operation 
in the Construction Industries. The Facts and Remedies. Foreword by Herbert 
Hoover. New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1924. xxx + 213 pp. 

This composite publication is divided into two parts : (1) the report and recom- 
mendations of a Committee of the Presidents’ Conference on Unemployment with 
reference to seasonal unemployment in the construction industries ; and (2) the 
evidence on which the recommendations are based. Concerning the first part, 
a brief note has already been published in the Industrial and Labour Information 
of 10 November 1924, which gives a summary of the findings of the Committee. 
Attention was also drawn to it in the Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, January 1925, p. 133. 
The second part contains chapters of considerable significance and interest, both 
from the technical and from the more general point of view. In particular, men- 
tion may be made of the sections dealing with the effects of climate on construction, 
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changes in the art of construction, the practicability of continuous construction 
throughout the year, the organisation of public works and the construction of roads. 
The remedies recommended relate not only to possible action by state and munici- 
pal authorities, but also to measures of reorganisation within the construction indus- 
try itself and associated trades. 


Co-operative Press Ageney. The People’s Year Book and Annual of the English 
and Scottish Wholesale Sorieties, 1925. Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society ; 
Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1925. 336 pp. 3s. 

The special feature of this year’s issue deals with the problem of free trade or 
protection (articles contributed by Sir Thomas W. Allen, Mr. W. Gallacher, Pro- 
fessor Charles Gide, Dr. August Muller, Mr. G.J.D.C. Goedhart, Mr. A. Vergnanini, 
Dr. A. Suter). The 1924 edition was the subject of a note in the Review, May 
1924, Vol. IX, No. 5, p. 806. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. Farmers and the C.W.S. Manchester, New- 
castle and London. 12 pp. 

A brief description of how producers and consumers are working together (co- 
operative buying, sales, insurance, credit, etc.) 


Dansk Arbejdsgivertérening. Dansk Arbejdsgiverjérenings Haandbog 1924-23. 
Udarbejdet af Hovedkontoret. Copenhagen, Langkjaers Bogtrykkeri, 1924. 402 pp. 

The Calendar of the Danish Employers’ Federation for 1924-1925. In addition 
to a complete list of officials and members of the Federation, its affiliated organisa- 
tions, and the various Committees and Commissions on which the Federation 
is represented, the Calendar contains a general survey of negociations and labour 
disputes, and statistics of fluctuations of wages and prices during 1923-1924. A 
section deals with the work of the Federation in the field of social policy and its 
participation in international collaboration (relations with the Inter-Scandinavian 
Alliance, the International Organisation of Industrial Employers and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation). There is also a short survey of the Danish social 
legislation affecting employers. 


Delessert, Charles. L’élablissement et ie séjour des étrangers au point de vue 
juridique et politique. Lausanne, Imprimerie La Concorde, 1924. 608 pp. 

This thesis for the Degree of Doctor in the University of Lausanne, which deals 
with the settlement and sojourn of foreigners from the juridical and political 
standpoints, is remarkable for the erudition to which it bears witness, its clearness 
of exposition and — a fact especially notable since the subject has already furnished 
matter for numerous works — the personal suggestions of the author. A biblio- 
graphical index of some twenty pages heads the work and the author’s selection 
of sources is prompted by a main idea: the amendment at an early date of the 
Swiss legislation relating to foreigners. He has made an exhaustive examination 
of the documents which, from the general theoretic or the legal point of view, 
relate to the problems studied. 

In the first part Mr. Delessert seeks to establish the theoretical but solid bases 
necessary for a special study of Swiss legislation and its reform, a study which occu- 
pies the second part of the book. He is led to examine one of the principal reasons 
for the deficiencies in the policy of nations, i.e. the absence of a clear legal defin- . 
ition of the terms sojourn and settlement. It is a point which the author empha- 
sises. Other questions such as nationality, alienism, the right of domicile, are 
also touched upon with the object of defining more strictly their juridical nature. 
Collective bodies are not considered. The author, however, gives, in a shurt appen- 
dix, some indications regarding what has hitherto been achieved in this connection 
and the proposals for legislation affecting associations. 


Der lebendige Marxismus. Festgabe zum 40 Geburtstag von Karl Kautsky- 
Herausgegeben von O. JENSSEN. Jena, Thiringer Verlagsanstalt und Drickerei, 
1924. 610 pp. 

The idea of forming a collection of Marxian literature, upon the occasion of 
Karl Kautsky’s seventieth birthday anniversary, is due in the first place to Dr. 
Erkes. The primary intention was to collect works of a theoretical character, 
which would be of lasting interest despite the rapid changes which, in these days, 
occur in all departments of social life. In view of the present tendencies of the 
workers’ movement, it became necessary to enlarge the scope of the collection, so 
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as to include subjects such as the theory of trade unions and co-operation, socialist 
instruction and, above all, the Marxian philosophy. The endeavour has been to set 
forth the facts of “ living marxism ” in contrast to the so-called final collapse 
of the movement. The collection will take its place among the present generation’s 
efforts to apply Marxian theories to the existing conditions of capitalism and of 
the proletariat, and to facilitate the development of the socialist theory. “The 
studies collected by Mr. Jenssen may be classified under four main headings : the 
economic theory of the post-war period; the movement towards socialisation ; 
questions of politics, history, population and education ; and, lastly, the materi- 
alistic conception of history. 


Diehl, Karl. Die Diktatur des Proletariats und das Rate-System. Zweite Auflage 
mit einem Nachtrage: Die Entwickelung des Bolschewismus von 1920-1924, Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1924. 138 pp. 

A short description of the attitude adopted by the various sections of the Social- 
ist and Communist movements towards such problems as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the Soviet organisation, and international policy. An appendix con- 
tains a summary of the principles of the new economic policy of Soviet Russia. 


Dietl, Anton. Handbuch fir Genossenschaftsfunktiondre. Prague, Verband deut- 
scher Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften, 1924. 96 pp. 
Handbook for officials of co-operative societies. 


Dvorak, Dr. F. Ladislav. Nové Zakony o Peneznictvi. Vol. 1V. Prague, Kampe- 
likova Knihovna, 1924. 251 pp. 

Post-war consolidation made it necessary for the Czechoslovak State to pass 
in the autumn of 1924 a series of laws dealing with the protection of depositors, 
control of banks, creation of general reserve funds, liquidation of war loans, and 
claims of contractors against the state. In the work now under notice, the Direc- 
tor General of the Central Union of {Agricultural Co-operative Societies gives 
the texts of these laws, together with valuable explanations and comments. 


Edeka ”’, Verband deutseher kaufmiinnischer Genossensehaften. Berichi iber 
den Fiinfzehnten Edeka Verbandstag des Edeka Verbandes deutscher kaufmdnnis- 
cher Genossenschaften in Stuttgart am 28. und 29. Mai, 1923. Berlin. 171 pp. 

Report of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Federation of German Trades- 
men’s Co-operative Societies held in Stuttgart 28-29 May 1923. 


Einaudi, Luigi. Le lotte del Lavoro. Turin, Piero Gobetti, 1924. 276 pp. 

Mr. Einaudi, member of the Italian Senate, has brought together in this volume 
a series of articles on labour problems published in various newspapers and reviews 
since 1897. They are grouped in four chapters headed : Psychology and the differ- 
ent forms of the workers’ struggle ; The Socialist Utopia: Trade Union Organi- 
sation ; The Labour Ideal. An introductory chapter extolling the “ beauty of 
the struggle ”’ has been added. The author summarises the principles of economic 
liberalism by which he has consistently been guided, and, applying them to labour 
problems, makes a critical analysis of fascist tendencies, contrasting these with 
the solutions arrived at by the free play of economic forces, to which solutions he 
gives a marked preference, and those imposed by the protective intervention of 
public authority. 

The articles which follow, whether they deal with facts or discuss theories, only 
throw into greater prominence his main points. For instance, in criticising the 
tactics adopted by the Biella weavers during the strike of 1897, he shows how 
certain blunders might have been avoided if the workers had been better organised, 
and he lays stress on the fact that the great dockers’ strike at Genoa in 1900 was 
due to the mistake of the local authorities in abolishing the Chamber of Labour ; 
he also refutes certain arguments in favour of the compulsory strike. 

In the chapter devoted to the Socialist utopia, Mr. Einaudi declares that the 
only vital parts of the Marxist doctrine are those relating to the gradual better- 
ment of the lot of the working classes, that is, to the trade union ideal. No theory: 
he writes, which approaches the doctrine of a monopoly of production is now 
seriously considered by economists, and the only attempt at a practical application 
of these out-of-date ideas — i.e. the Russian experiment — has failed. 

The articles on trade union organisation, written at a time when the Socialists 
refused to recognise the Catholic unions, defend the principle of absolute freedom. 
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The question of the representation of various interests is dealt with in a more recent 
article ; the author considers that as far. as possible the parties concerned should 
be consulted, but Parliament, the legitimate guardian of public interests, can alone 
give a final decision. 

Three essays on “ the joy of work”’, a moral principle which should, in the 
author’s opinion, underlie any healthy conception of social economy, conclude 
the volume. The posthumous work of the English economist William Smart, 
Second Thoughts of an Economist, is quoted in support of the author’s views on 
this aspect of the social problem, the object being to interest the worker in his 
work, to re-establish good relations between employer and employed, and to 
enlist the collaboration of the workers not only in the practical, but especially in 
the spiritual side of the work. He agrees with Ruskin, of whom William Smart 
was a pupil, in holding that neither income nor the use of income are reality; real- 
ity is the life during which the income is gained. It is this life which we must 
ennoble by ensuring to labour, which makes it possible, freedom, beauty and joy, 
which are worth more than the wealth produced. 


Enstr6ém, Axel F. On periodicities in climatic and economic phenomena and 
their co-variation. Ingeniérs Vetenskaps Akademien, Handlingar No.31. Stock- 
holm, 1924. 56 pp. 

Recognising the practical value, as well as the theoretical interest, of the study 
of the nature of variations in economic conditions, the author examines the perio- 
dicity or wave-like movement over a period of years, of various series of data 
including those of the yield of harvests, prices, and industrial production. Data 
regarding climatic conditions, e.g. temperature and rainfall, as well as sun-spot fre- 
quency, are also examined. The possibility of forecasting conditions in the future 
for a period of some few vears from the relation between the cyclical fluctuations 
of economic and climatic phenomena is suggested. 


Farbman, Michael S. Bolshevism in Retreat. London, Collins, Sons and Co., 
1923. x + 312 pp. 

Mr. Farbman, the well-known newspaper correspondent, in the course of five 
visits to Russia since the Revolution, has met the chief Bolshevist leaders and 
studied the internal conditions of the country very closely. In his opinion the Bol- 
shevist revolution was an agrarian revolution rather than a proletarian movement. 
He analyses objectively and with great clearness the policy of the Communist 
party, its contradictions, transformation, and the results leading to the inaugu- 
ration of the new economic policy. In this policy he sees an unmistakable return 
to capitalism and the decline of Bolshevism. 


Frankfurter, Felix, Dewson, Mary W. and Commons, John R. Siale Minimum 
Wage Laws in Practice. New York, National Consumers’ League, 1924. xu + 
179 pp. 

In defending the principle of the minimum wage in general and the Californian 
Jaw in particular, data are given to show the satisfactory results of the working of 
the minimum wage laws of California, Wisconsin and Massachusetts. It is claimed 
that the laws have been effective instruments against the exploitation of women 
workers, and it is indicated that from the point of view of the employers, unfair 
competition has been prevented, labour troubles reduced, and industrial efficiency 
stimulated. 


Giacomo, Giacomo di. Organizzazione sindacale dei Lavoratori Iniellettuali. 
Quaderni “ Imperia” diretti da Dino Grandi. Milan, Casa Editrice Imperia del 
Partito Fascista, 1924. 140 pp. 

This pamphlet on the organisation of intellectual workers in Italy summarises 
the efforts made in this direction by the Fascist movement, describes the activi- 
ties of the organisation and gives a list of affiliated unions. 


Harrison, S. M. and Others. Public Employment Offices, their purpose, structure 
and methods. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. xvi + 685 pp. 

In publishing this comprehensive survey of methods of securing work for the 
unemployed, the Russell Sage Foundation has filled an important gap in American 
social literature. The subject is treated by dividing it into a logical sequence of 
four associated aspects of the problem: first, the inadequacy of unorganised 
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employment agencies and the consequent need for introducing an effective public 
system in the United States ; second, the organisation and administration of a 
national public employment service ; third, the methods of organising and the 
functioning of a local employment office ; fourth, the method of operation of 
employment agencies in the case of groups of labour requiring a special service, 
such, for instance, as farm labour, migratory and casual workers, junior workers, 
handicapped workers, immigrants, negro workers and professional workers. A 
valuable appendix is included showing the historical development of public employ- 
ment offices in the United States. 


Hirtsiefer, Heinrich. Die staatliche Wohljahrtspjlege in Preussen 1919 bis 1923. 
Berlin, Carl Heimann, 1924. x11 4- 227 pp. 

The author, Prussian Minister of National Economy, aims at giving a sober 
résumé of the socia? work accomplished by the new Prussian Government since 
its creation and of the difficulties which stand in the way of a satisfactory solution 
of a Jarge number of questions. He indicates both the methods which the Ministrv 
intends to adopt and the objects it intends to pursue. After a short introduction 
on the nature of the State’s social activities, he deals, in the first part of the book, 
with the measures taken by the Ministry in the interest of public health ; in this 
connection, he touches also on the subject of industrial hygiene.- The second part 
is devoted exclusively to housing. The third deals with social activity in its 
strictest sense, the protection of young persons, unemployment relief and social 
insurance. It would appear from these pages that the Prussian Government, not- 
withstanding the limited means at its disposal, has succeeded in a large measure 
in carrying out important social work in various fields. 


Hlavaty, A. Urazové pojisteni delnicke. Beroun, A. Hlavaty, 1924. 84 pp. 

A practical handbook containing the text of laws, etc. now in force in Czecho- 
slovakia, for the provision of workers’ accident insurance. The author gives a 
general view of the position in two chapters entitled respectively : ‘“‘ What the 


employer should know about workers’ accident insurance ”’ and ‘* What the workers 
should know about workers’ accident insurance ’’. 


Imperial Cancer Researeh Fund. Eighth Scientific Report on the investiga ions 
of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. Under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England. London, 
Taylor and Francis, 1923. 142 pp. wx plates 20s. 

Consists of reprints of papers published in various journals since the issue of 
the seventh Scientific Report in 1921, and hitherto unpublished communications. 
Special mention may be made of a study on “* The Occupation Dermatoses of 
the Paraffin Workers of the Scottish Shale Oil Industry, with a description of the 
system adopted and the results obtained at the Periodic Examinations of these 
Workmen”’ by Alexander Scott, M.D. The author reviews various forms of 
dermatitis, describes the process of distillation of oil shale, the action of shale oils 
on animals, and expounds the various theories that have been advanced regarding 
the cause of dermatitis and the measures adupted for the protection of workmen. 
A number of illustrations are supplied. 


Ingeniorsvetenskapsakademien. Arbetspsykologi. Ry Dr. Helge LunpHoum. 
Meddelande, No. 36, 1924. Stockholm, Tisells Tekniska Férlag, 1924. 43 pp. 

In 1923 a committee was appointed by the Academy of Engineers’to promote 
research into industrial psychology in Sweden, and to consider whether the State 
should open a psycho-technical institute. The first duty of the committee was to 
obtain an idea of the progress made by psycho-technical research in different coun- 
tries and in different fields, and to consider which aspects of the work would lead 
to practical results in Sweden. 

The Committee devoted particular attention to the question of industrial fa- 
tigue, and that of the requisite conditions for efficiency, dividing its work into 
practical research work in certain large industries (e.g. the textile industry) and 
technical schools, and propaganda among manufacturers and workers (lecturing 
and publicity). 

The above brochure, written by Dr. Helge Lundholm, the Secretary of the 
Committee, — who has studied the subject in various countries, particularly in 
England — contains three essays, dealing respectively with industrial psychology, 
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certain external conditions for efficiency in coal mines, and certain psychological 
and technological studies of labour in the Siemens-Martin process in the steel 


industry. 


Jacobi, Erwin. Einfithrung in das Gewerbe- und Arbeitsrecht. Fourth revised 
edition. Leipzig, Felix Heiner, 1924. vir + 99 pp. 

An excellent introduction to the study of industrial and labour legislation, 
particularly adapted to students and persons unfamiliar with the subject. In 
this new edition the important amendments to labour laws made during recent 
months have been taken into account. The author also deals with legislation 
affecting non-manual workers and makes a brief reference to the International 
Labour Organisation. ‘ 


Katzenellenbaum, S. S. Russian Currency and Banking, 1914-1924. London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1925. x + 198 pp. 

Mr. Katzenellenbaum’s book is indispensable to those who wish to understand 
the currency ard financial problems of present day Russia. After a brief review 
of the financial and economic position of Russia before the war, the author makes 
some observations on the laws governing the depreciation of paper money. The 
special value of his work lies in the following chapters giving a clear and detailed 
exposition of the changes that took place in the currency system in Russia during 
the war and the revolution, the monetary reform of 1924, banking and the re- 
establishment of the credit system after the introduction of the new economic policy. 
The author considers that the monetary reform of 1924 has solved the most urgent 
problem, the liquidation of the depreciating currency, but that the stabil- 
ity of the new Russian currency is dependent upon the economic development of 
the country in the immediate future. 


Kummer, Fritz. Eines Arbeiters Weltreise. Second edition. Jena, Thiringer 
Verlagsanstalt und Druckerei, 1924. v1 + 418 pp. 

Despite the changes which have taken place during the last ten years in the 
economic life of the world, this book of travel (of which the first edition appeared 
just before the war and was very well received) has not lost its interest. Special 
note may be taken of the section devoted to the United States, containing infor- 
mation which even now is still of considerable value. 


McBride, George McCutchen. The Land Systems of Mexico. American Geograph- 
ical Society Research Series No. 12. New York, American Geographical Society, 
1923. x1t + 204 pp. 

This admirable presentation of the land tenure system, or rather systems, in 
Mexico — for the old Indian village community cultivation of land persists along- 
side the Castilian system brought in by the Spanish conquerors — is the result 
at once of a prolonged residence in the country itself, close observation and careful 
study of historical sources. It is certainly interesting, and considering the general 
inaccessibility of the sources and the remoteness of many of the districts in the 
country, is likely to be very useful to all who wish to study Mexican problems. 

The great preponderance of the large estate, the Hacienda, is still unbroken 
and dominates rural conditions and-rural labour. On these estates the original 
native inhabitants or peons are still in a condition of semi-serfdom. This system 
and the size of the estates is due in part to geographical conditions, the marked 
aridity of Mexico making much greater areas necessary than are required for cul- 
tivation purposes in more favoured countries. Social and traditional factors. 
also play a large part, for the large estate gives a social and political standing, and 
supplies means for a patriarchal-grandee mode of life greatly prized and not easily 
relinquished. 

There also exists the rancho or moderate sized farm, corresponding loosely 
with the ‘ homestead ’ of more northern parts of the American Continent. The 
rancho, states the author, is of more economic importance than is generally realised ; 
though as yet playing only a very minor, if any, part in political and social affairs, 
it offers the hope of something like a stable middle class of small agricultural pro- 
prietors. 

Lastly, there is the old group cultivation of the Indian villages and rural towns, 
still subsisting sometimes in defiance of the public authorities, who, at one period 
in Mexican history, with good intentions but unfortunate results, tried to reinforce 
small individual holdings by redistribution of these, or of church, lands. The author 
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indicates the advaitages of such a system to the Indians in their present state of 
culture, and there can be no doubt that the wise protection and development of 
a native community-cultivation system might yet do much to raise the social 
standards of the rural population. 

A final short chapter on the history of Mexico during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, viewed in the light of agrarian policy, and an extensive bibliography 
covering books, articles, collections of land laws, and a number of collections of 
old Spanish documents and government reports from the time of the Spanish con- 

est onwards, together with more modern Mexican official surveys, etc., com- 
es a boek which is as clearly presented as it is evidently well documented. 


MeCawley, Thomas William. /ndustrial Arbitration. Brisbane, Government 
Printer, 1924. 89 pp. i 

The notes of three highly informative lectureso n industrial arbitration deliv- 
ered by the President of the Queensland Court of Industrial Arbitration to students 
of Queensland University. These notes were first published in the Queensland 
Industrial Gazette, August 1924. They cover the systems in force in the Common- 
wealth and States of Australia, and in New Zealand, dealing not only with the 
historical developments of the systems, but also with some of the ethical, economic 
and social aspects and problems of compulsory arbitration. 


Mertens, Corneille La législation internationale du travail. ‘‘ Les cahiers de la 
Commission syndicale de Belgique’, No. 7. Brussels, 1924. 140 pp. 

The object of these pages is to complete the existing documentation of militant 
labour relating to international labour legislation. The author considers that 
such a documentation is necessary because the International Labour Office, in the 
early stages of its existence, met with strenuous opposition in the ranks of the 
workers. 

The first part of the pamphlet describes the efforts made before the war in 
favour of international social legislation, the attitude adopted by trade unions in 
regard to the inclusion of labour clauses in the Peace Treaty, and the work achieved 
by the Commission on international labour legislation at the Peace Conference. 

The second part is devoted to the functions and working of the International 
Labour Organisation. Its activities and their results are clearly described. The 
appendices include important documents: the labour charter, the rules of the 
Conference and the Governing Body, the text of Draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations, the state of ratifications, etc. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mertens advises his comrades to work more strenuously 
ihan ever to strengthen the workers’ organisations “ because thus only can they 
hope to obtain the full advantages to be derived from Part XIII of the Peace 
‘Treaty ”’. 


Mezl, F. Vyklad zakona o vystehovalectvi a provadeciho narizeni k. nemu. Prague, 
F. Mezl, 1924. 272 pp. 

Commentary on the Czechoslovak legislation relating to emigration. The author, 
former Chief of the Emigration Section in the Social Insurance Department, com- 
pares the Czechoslovak regulations with those in force in other countries. His 
book contains also the text of instructions issued by his Government to consulates, 
passport offices and various administrative organs, a list of authorised transport 
undertakings in Czechoslovakia and a list of Czechoslovak legations and consulates. 
A table of contents and an index complete the volume. 


National Education Association of the United States. Addresses and Proceedings 
of the sixty-second annual meeting held at Washington, D.C., 29 June-4 July 1924. 
Vol. 62. Washington, 1924. x11 + 1085 pp. 

Describes the work of the National Education Association through its commit- 
tees and its departments (business education, child hygiene, classroom teachers, 
elementary, secondary and higher education, immigrant education, rural education, 
vocational education, normal schools and teachers’ colleges, school administration, 
etc.). More than one hundred pages are devoted to the reports of the committees 
and over half the volume to the departments. For each department there has been 
a a brief historical note giving important facts relating to its establishment 
and growth. 
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Present-day educational needs and theories, problems of organisation and ad- 
ministration as well as valuable material on special phases of applied education 
are considered. . 


National Joint Industrial Couneil for Loeal Authorities' Non-Trading Serviees 
(Manual Workers). Schedule of Rates of Pay in force in the various Provincial Coun- 
cils on 1 March 1924. London. 


Neisser, Hans and Palvi, Melehior. Lujo Brentano. Bio-Bibliographische Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften, Abteilung Staatswis- 
senschaften, No. 5. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1924. 50 pp. 

The first fourteen pages are devoted to a short biography of the famous soci- 
ologist, Brentano, and the remainder of the book to a list of his works. 


Norpel, Clemens. Jnternationales Arbeitsrecht. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1925. 47 pp. 

This little work is intended to bring the problems of international understanding 
and international labour legislation within the comprehension of the public at 
large. The author specially notes the endeavours made by the trade unions during 
and since the world war ; and describes the manner in which workers’ associations 
have been internationally drawn together, and their share in the creation of the 
International Labour Organisation. He emphasises the fact that it is to the in- 
terest of the working classes to give their continued attention and loyal support 
to the working of this organisation. 


Oertmann, Dr. Paul. Deutsches Arbeitsvertragsrecht mit Einschluss der Arbeits- 
kaémpfe. Ein kurz gefasstes Lehrbuch. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1923. vitr + 304 pp. 

The author has striven in masterly fashion to incorporate the law of the employ- 
ment contract in a uniform system which accords with that of private law. By 
employment contract is meant exclusively the labour contract of the independent 
worker ; the first part of the book is a study of the juridical character of such a 
contract. The second and third parts are devoted to the history and sources of 
labour law. Special mention may be made of the fact that collective agreements 
and labour and workshop contracts are included among the sources, in confor- 
mity with the principles at present in force. The fourth and most important 
part deals with present legislation, the origin, contents and termination of the 
labour agreement ; and, finally, with special agreements such as the apprenticeship 
contract, which are treated in a separate chapter. The volume closes with a study 
of rights of association and the right to strike. 

In the course of this work, which is clearly and precisely written, the author 
avoids useless argument, while handling the various problems with scientific 
thoroughness. He also takes into account considerations of a theoretical kind and 
questions of jurisprudence. 


Palewski, Jean Paul. Le réle du chef d’entreprise dans la grande industrie. Etude 
de psychologie économique. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1924. vin + 
589 pp. 50 frs. 

“ There is a feeling to-day ’’, the author remarks in the introduction, “ that 
the economic factor plays a predominating part in the equilibrium of modern 
society ”, and, starting from this idea, he inquires what is, or what will be, the 
position of the heads of important industrial undertakings. In order to study 
the function of these heads at the present time he examines the historical factors 
which have contributed towards its growth; he then defines the juridical 
framework within which it is at present developing, considers the typical modern 
industrialist, and, finally, the future of the big industrialist group. 

In the historical part of the book, looking back to ancient times, he endeavours 
to throw into prominence the general idea which links successive types of heads of 
undertakings and which enables * the contribution of the past to the formation 
of the modern type to be discerned ”’. 

The juridical study of the big industrialist leads Mr. Palewski to conclude that 
“the legislation in force no longer corresponds with economic evolution and, in 
particular, with industrial development, and, if attempts have been made to define 
the relations between various economic functions, such efforts have lacked co- 
ordinatien 
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In the third part, entitled ‘Analytical description’, the author gives some gener- 
al considerations on large industrial undertakings, defines the part played by the 
management and examines in this connection some modern economic theories 
(anarcby, socialism, liberal economic policy, etc.). The function of the industrial- 
ist, he concludes, cannot be “‘ adequately fulfilled except through the collaboration 
of three or four persons. .. . The modern industrial undertaking tends more and more 
to take the form of a co-operative concern.... The manager has his special part 
to play which sometimes conflicts with that of the capitalist.” 

Finally, in the last part, the author deals with the training of managers and the 
development of the function of management itself, its psychological and economic 
aspects. He points to its gradual evolution ; the organisation of exchange appears 
to be the principal object towards which present efforts are tending, he states, and 
notes at the same time a psychological evolution: ‘‘ the growing consciousness 
of a real economic duty ’’. 


Petroff, Peter and Irma. Der Wirtschaftliche Wiederaufbau der Union der Sozia- 
istischen Sowjet-Republiken. Second edition. Berlin, Handelsvertretung der 
U. d. SSR. in Deutschland und der U. d. SSR. in Oesterreich, 1924. 164 pp. 

A very useful reference book for students of Russian economy in general, up 
to the end of 1923. The authors do not quote their sources, but it would seem that 
their information is derived from the Soviet press. The book contains a study of 
the industrial and agricultural situation, wages, foreign trade, and index-number 
problems, movements of the population, etc. ; and there is a supplement contain- 
ing the text of certain laws, etc., for the regulation of foreign trade. 


Redgrave, Alexander. The Factory, Truck and Shops Acts. Thirteenth edition. 
revised by Charles F. Ltoyp. London, Butterworth and Co., 1924. xxx1v + 637 
+ 100 pp. 21s. 

Nine years have elapsed since the appearance of the twelfth edition of this use- 
ful collection of the principal British labour laws, which has gradually developed 
from an annotated edition of the Factory Act published by Redgrave in 1878. 
The principal alterations in the law since 1915 have been made by the passing of 
the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, and the Employ- 
ment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 1920. The former has created 
a system of Welfare Orders, while the latter excludes all children tunder fourteen 
from employment in factories and workshops. 

The volume falis into three main divisions — the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
and other laws of a similar nature (pp. xxv1-xxxtv, 1-309) ; Regulations, Welfare 
Orders, model by-laws and list of official forms under these Acts (pp. 310-495) ; 
and the Truck, Checkweighing and Shops Acts and Regulations (pp. 496-607). 
An appendix contains other Acts or parts of Acts affecting persons employed in 
factories and workshops. Full notes are attached to each section of each Act, 
referring to related provisions elsewhere and discussing interpretations in the 
light of judicial decisions. Orders under the Acts are wherever possible appended 
to the sections of the Acts under which they were issued. The utility of the volume 
is enhanced by a complete table of the cases referred to (pp. x1-xxv), an excellent 
subject index occupying the last hundred pages, and a list (with prices) of the 
annual and special government reports and departmental memoranda on employ- 
ment in factories and workshops (pp. 490-495). 


Reich, Dr. Edward. Zemédélska Vychova (Skolstvi, Vyucovani a Literatura) 
v Ceskoslovenské Republice. Reprint from Politika, Vol. 3. Prague, Kompas, 1925. 
48 pp. 

The author, after briefly describing the development of the agricultural school 
system in Czechoslovakia, deals with the present state of agricultural education. 
Statistics are given showing the number and different types of schools. A special 
chapter is devoted to a compulsory system of popular agricultural training. Young 
persons of both sexes having concluded their ordinary school course, must, be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16, attend the popular schools for agricultural training. 

After a description of agricultural education in the army and of school farms. 
the problem of unification of agricultural training is treated ; the author states 
that up to.a recent date nearly all schools have been placed under State control. 
In order to help the travelling agricultural teachers, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has instituted a central collection of agricultural films and lantern slides. The 
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Ministry has also published a number of technical handbooks and other works in 
Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, and German. 
Dr. Reich gives a list of agricultural schools in Czechoslovakia together with 
the number of students and the state expenditure on agricultural education. 
A list of works issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and by the author com- 
pletes the volume. 


Reiehsverein der Oesterreichisehen Buchdruckerei- und Zeitungsarbeiter. Tdlig- 
keits-Bericht fir das Jahr 1923. Vienna, 1924. 67 pp. 
Annual report of the Austrian Printers’ Union for 1923. 


Reuter, Edward Byron. Population Problems. Lippincott’s Sociological Series. 
Philadelphia, London and Chicago, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923. xvu + 
338 pp. 

This book, written by the Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Iowa, aims at stating ‘‘ in a very simple, non-technical way a few of the related 
problems of the population’. The question is dealt with from the point of view 
of quality as well as of quantity, and it is pointed out that the tendency of modern 
scholars is to place less emphasis on race and heredity and more on environment. 
The problems of migration are referred to at many different points in the book. 
General Francis A. Walker’s well-known theory that immigration results, quantita- 
tively, not in a net addition to the population of the country but in substituting 
a foreign for a native stock, iscriticised and Professor Reuter thinks that increasing 
immigration and the declining birth rate, which are undoubtedly contemporaneous 
phenomena, both arise from the rapidly changing social and economic conditions 
and do not stand in any direct causal relationship to each other. He believes that 
restriction of immigration is necessary in the United States in order not to exhaust 
the natural resources of the country too rapidly, and he is also in favour of selec- 
tion, not, however, on racial or biological grounds, but because of the social effects 
of a large immigration of persons coming from an entirely different environment. 
He says that such persons generally find it very difficult to adapt themselves to 
a new set of conditions and that they cannot be easily assimilated in the new 
country. Consideration of this questions depends on “ the type of society that it 
is proposed to build up in America ”’, but it was not possible for the author to go 
more fully into this matter in a book of this kind on the general population question. 


Rice, Stuart A. Farmers and Workers in American Politics. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. Vol. CXIII, No. 2. New York, Longmans, Green and Co.; London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1924. 231 pp. 

On the basis of elaborate statistical investigations into the recorded voting of 
the farming and the labour groups of the United States, taken in combination with 
their economic status, geographical distribution and other factors, the author 
attempts to sum up the probability of political association and common action be- 
tween those two groups. After long discussion he comes to the conclusion that the 
likelihood of association is more or less confined to subjects which involve only 
economic and rationalistic, not emotional or moral, issues. 


Riedel, Johannes. Arbeitskunde. Grundlagen, Bedingungen und Ziele der wirt- 
schaftlichen Arbeit. Unter Mitwirkung von verschiedenen Fachgenossen herausge- 
geben. Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 1925. v + 364 pp. illustr. 15 mks. 

With the assistance of competent collaborators the author has attempted to 
give a general survey of the present state of what he calls the science of labour in 
Germany. His aim is to point out the numerous defects in the existing organi- 
sation of labour and to furnish those anxious to improve it with the necessary facts. 
The work is in three parts. In the first, the salient features of economic life and 
abour conditions at the present day are explained by reference to the past. Special 
attention is devoted to recent attempts at improving defective conditions ; subjects 
touched upon include social policy, labour legislatiun, industrial psychology and 
scientific management. The second part deals with certain fundamental aspects 
ef the science of human labour ; it includes chapters on the anatomy, physiology 
and psychology of the worker. 

In the third part are considered various aspects of the labour problem : external 
influences, wages, hours, industrial hygiene, and workers’ spare time. Special 
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chapters are devoted to vocational training in which the important part played by 
the technical and general education of the worker is stressed ; information is fur- 
nished on schools, vocational guidance and the selection of staff. 

Altogether, an interesting book giving a good general idea of existing labour 
problems in Germany. 


Robertson, D. H. The Ebb and Flow of Unemployment. The New Way Series, 
No. 6. London, Daily News Ltd., 1924. 23 pp. 6d. 

This booklet contains a brief account of industrial booms and depressions, with 
special reference to the remedies which may be applied by private enterprise, by 
governments and by central banking institutions for securing greater} stability 
in industry. The suggestions for the prevention of unemployment may not only 
be considered to represent the opinion of the Cambridge lecturer himself, but might 
justly be taken as reproducing in compact form the position of British economists 
as a whole with regard to the problem which for four years has been weighing upon 
their country. The solutions proposed are more particularly of a practical charac- 
ter, as they are put forward with a view to their possible inclusion in the programme 
of the British Liberal Party. 


Rocenka Ceskoslovenské Republiky 1924. Edited by A. HAN. Prague, 1925 
376 pp. 

This publication, the year book of the Czechoslovak Republic for 1925, contains 
statistical information and special articles on the administrative organisation of 
the country, the labour movement, agrarian reform, public hygiene, social welfare, 
etc. A special article, contributed by Mr. B. Slavik, is devoted to the League 
of Nations, and another, by Mr. Teltsik, to the work of the International Labour 
Organisation in 1924. 


Ross, Edward Alsworth. Roads to Social Peace. The Weil Lectures, 1924, on 
American citizenship. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press ; London, 
Humphrey Milford, 1924. 133 pp. 

The author deals with all the chief forms of social dissension prevalent in the 
United States — sectionalism, sectarian strife, disagreements and misunderstand- 
ings between the various nationalities making up its population, the class struggle, 
and the conflict of town and country — with the single exception of race conflict, 
confessing that he does not know “ what is the ‘ road to peace’ for intermingled 
colour races’’. The type of suggestion made for attaining social peace may be 
gauged by those prescribed for averting the class war: (1) free speech, free press 
and free assemblage ; (2) establishment of the essential facts in all disputed mat- 
ters by impartial authorities trusted by both sides ; (3) teachers of social sciences 
to be assured of immunity from molestation on account of their utterances ; they 
would then exercise a most beneficial influence by giving an unbiassed judgment 
on issues which arise between classes ; (4) removal of the various evils suffered 
by different groups of wage-earners; (5) the assuagement of the labour-capital 
struggle by giving to labour a reward, security and degree of self-determination 
which hitherto it has not generally had ; (6) “ Every effort should be made by the 
improvement of publication, the multiplication of scholarships, vocational guidance 
and access to credit to provide staircases for ascent from one economic level to 
another, and to prevent the wielding of industrial power from becoming a matter 
of inheritance. ” 


Sehwarz, S. Rickblick und Ausblick iber die Russische Gewerkschaftsbewegung. 
Schriftenreihe des Internationalen Gewerkschaftsbundes, No. 5. Amsterdam, 
Verlag des Internationalen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1923. 32 pp. 

- A clear and precise statement showing the organisation and present position 
of industrial unions in Soviet Russia. The author describes the bureaucracy of 
union organisation, the gulf which separates the leaders from the great mass of 
the people, and the unfavourable influence of the period in which the unions were 
taken over by the state ; their difficult financial position, and the abnormal condi- 
tions of membership. Several of the author’s views (e.g., his opinion in regard 
to compulsory membership) have since been confirmed by recent Soviet legislation. 
The whole of the information upon which the work is based is taken from the 
Soviet Press. 
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Smidek, V. Zakon o pojisteni u banskych bratrskych pokladen. Prague, State 
Printer, 1924. 112 pp. 

The author, who is in charge of a Section of the Ministry of Social Welfare at 
Prague, has made a collection of legislative provisions for the insurance of workers 
employed in mines. The volume contains a detailed index. 


Smith, Darrell Hevenor. The Bureau of Education, its history, activities and 
organisation. Publications of the Institute for Government Research, Service 
monographs of the United States Government, No. 14. Baltimore, Maryland, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. xm + 157 pp. 

This work is one of a series of monographs prepared by the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Washington, — an “ association of citizens for co-operating with 
public officials in the scientific study of government ”’ — according to a uniform 
plan and giving a detailed description of each of the fifty or more distinct services. 
of the United States government. The aim of the Institute is to produce documents 
that will be of direct value and assistance in the administration of public affairs. 

The present monograph outlines the history of the Bureau of Education and 
describes the development of the service ; explains its functions, detailing its spe- 
cific activities, and the organisation for the handling of these activities. The 
appendices include a list of publications and a list of the laws and regulations 
governing its operations, financial statements for the period 1875-1922 and, finally, a 
bibliography of the sources of information bearing on the service and its operations. 


Smok, Mikulas. Organisation de l’enseignement en Tchécoslovaquie. Prague, 
Edition Orbis, 1924. 89 pp. 

A concise review of the present organisation of education in Czechoslovakia. 
Elementary and secondary instruction, trade and agricultural schools, and higher 
education are successively dealt with, and a bibliographical index is attached. 


Strong, Anna Louise. The First Time in History. Two Years of Russia’s New 
Life ( August 1921 to December 1923). Preface by L. Trotsky. New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1924. 249 pp. 

As Mr. Trotsky states in the preface, the author of this book is not one of those 
foreign friends of Soviet Russia who watch with indignation her putting into effect 
of the new economic policy. She approached the Revolution from the point of view 
of action, and, on her arrival in Russia, took a large part in the work of famine relief 
(1921 and 1922). She remained in Russia to assist in the promotion of vocational 
education and the creation of agricultural colonies. She saw a great deal. Possess- 
ing the gift of observation, she was able to discern in the seething waters of revol- 
ution the significance of facts and events of every day life. Notwithstanding 
the tendency to excessive optimism which marks the pages of her work, and a some- 
what incomplete appreciation of the economic and social problems of present day 
Russia, Miss Strong’s book contains a series of interesting pictures of Russian life. 
In dealing with the various questions touched upon — education, religion, the 
war against alcohol, anti-Semitism, housing conditions, the communist party, 
etc. — she records her personal impressions. 


Thompson, G. W. The Grammar of Power. London, The Labour Publishing 
Company, 1924. 152 pp. 

The central problem of the present day, according to the author, is “ how to 
regulate a multitude of warring powers, arranging for their proper exercise and use 
to a common end ” while “ preserving and increasing individual freedom". In 
the first instance he attempts an analysis of what constitutes the ultimate basis 
of power and an examination of the various forms of power — political, economic, 
and ideological — the history of their acquisition, and the uses to which they have 
been put. He then proceeds to a consideration of the various forms of society, 
ancient and modern, and of the main lines on which a state of ordered liberty, 
or a “ functional society ’’, could successfully be built. The volume includes chap- 
fers on the trade union movement, the new trade unionism and its problems, 
national guilds and the influence they have exerted to “ humanise industry ”’ 
and to promote the building of a sound social economy, and one on the necessity 
of democratic control of education. In his opinion, a great society must be “ built 
upon a just balance of forces, not upon the domination of any one or two of them, 
or upon mutually destructive tendencies ’’, and this presupposes the abolition ot 
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class antagonisms. To the state he assigns three great functions : “ to safeguard 
the proper administration of justice and to make just laws ; to take care of educa- 
tion ; and to control foreign affairs”. If these functions are to be adequately 
fulfilled, the present activities of the state must, he considers, necessarily be 
curtailed. 

The book touches on a large number of interesting questions. It is completed 
by an index. 


Vandervelde, Emile. Les Balkans et la paix. Brussels, L’Eglantine. 96 pp. 3 frs* 

A collection of letters written by Mr. Vandervelde during his visit to the Balkans 
in August 1924. The author deals particularly with the respective position of the 
Socialist and Communist parties and with labour organisation in those countries. 
One letter is devoted to the problem of the refugees. 


Vedeckaé Rocenka Pravnické Fakulty Masarykovy University v Brné. Vol. I1I- 
Brno, Barvic and Novotny, 1924. 197 pp. 20 Czech crowns. 

The year book of the Faculty of Law of the University of Brno. It includes, 
inter alia, a special article contributed by Mr. Rodolph Dominik, entitled “ The 
International Labour Office’, which gives an objective and well-documented 
account of the constitution and duties of the International Labour Office and of 
its Governing Body. Another interesting contribution is that of Mr. Krejci on 
agrarian reform in Germany and Czechoslovakia. 


Wakinshaw, W. H. The Solution of Unemployment, or the Postulates and Impli- 
cations of the Social Credit Theorem of Major C. H. Douglas. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Andrew Reid and Co., 1924. vir + 289 pp. 

The tenets of the Social Credit School, led by Major C. H. Douglas, are explained 
and illustrated. The three outstanding principles involved in the theorem of 
social credit are stated as follows: (1) that the aim of an economic system is to 
provide goods and services for the many rather than profit and power for the few ; 
(2) that all money is invariably nothing else but goods-tickets : its expansion can 
be indefinite and should be therefore exactly pari passu with the net gain in the 
production of new goods, neither more nor less; (3) that there is only one point 
of intersection between goods and goods-tickets — the price — and that to avoid 
the Scylla of progressive deflation and the Charybdis of inflation the appropriate 
adjustment must be made in the price. If there is a certain amount of goods in 
existence, they require a certain amount of goods-tickets (money) to circulate, dis- 
tribute or purchase them. Either more or less is wrong. Accordingly, if goods 
are at any time destroyed or consumed the corresponding tickets should be with- 
drawn or cancelled, so as to maintain the exact and requisite equilibrium. 

It is probably upon the practical measures proposed for giving effect to these 
principles that the main controversy centres, and it is with such measures that 
the present volume principally deals. ; 


Weibel, Dr. Ernst Friedrich. Zur Frage des Gleitenden Lohnes. Berne, P. Haupt 
Akademische Buchhandlung vorm. Max. Drechsel, 1924. 94 pp. 

The author examines what he regards as the very limited possibility of adopt- 
ing, in general, the sliding-scale system for the purpose of adjusting wages to the 
cost of living. He bases his argument upon the wage theories of Tugan Baranowsky 
and G. Cassel, and upon the experiments made in Germany during the period of 
currency inflation. The second part of the work, which is of a more technical char- 
acter, is devoted to the consideration of the most important official and private 
cost-of-living index numbers published in Germany, and that compiled by the 
British Ministry of Labour, and to the study of their respective values from the 
point of view of wages adjustment. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of Canada. Proceedings of the Fourth 
National Convention, Preston, Ontario, 28-30 November 1924. 17 pp. 
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